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PREFACE 

The improvement in the position of Catholic 
philosophical literature which has manifested itself 
both m TrigVib’ii and ioreign languages during the 
past twenty years is of a mosL cfieefing'Xiia^^ter. 
It used to be not unfiequently remarked that if. 
great majority of works on philosophy published 
during the last century by waters adhering to the 
Scholastic tradition were Latin manuals, compends 
and summaries, reproducing and repeating 
and over again the same bare outlines 
philosophy of the Schoolmen, without any 
to develop that system, or to bring its 
into living contact with modern thoi 
we fear it has to be admitted that 
some justification for the complaint 
Klcutgen and a few other writers^ 
furnish most substantial and valuable 
m which the principles of the 
thinkers of the Middle Ages wei' 
intelligently on modern J^'^bler 
part of the Latin manu^^ 
the nineteenth century 
an imderstanding or r 
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the philosophers since Hume. Modern speculation 
was usually condemned en masse. There was 
rarely any attempt to discriminate the elements 
of tiuth which might be found in an enoncous 
system, or to look at an opponent’s conclusions 
from his own standpoint. He taught some 
obviously wiong doctimcs, and he was to be 
refuted As the space of a te\t-book was very 
limited, the refutation uus ncccssaiuV sonjr'w.boj- 
summn.”’. 

In the circumstances this was piobably inevit- 
able Almost the only class of Catliohc leaders 
at all interested m philosophy wcie ecclesiastical 
students who needed instruction in the essentials 
'holastic philosophy, chiefly as a giammar to 
ubsequent Theology. Ihe Latin compendia 
t to meet their wants had to compiess 
narrowest space an epitome of the • 
system, dwelling especially on those 
h prepare the way for theological 
j be subsequently studied. Modern 
1 speculations apart from their connee- * 
’'gious dogma possessed little or no 
domestic disagreements on meta- 
miiior import absorbed nuch 
Abrhe same time it was more 
e student should be warned 

the systems of hetciodox 
\ 

hat he should be enabled 
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to understand these systems or to see how these 
conclusions had been reached Accordingly the 
representations of such opponents’ views were often 
inadequate, and the refutations at times superficial. 
Still, on the whole, they sufficed fairly well for 
the purpose in hand 

But the situation has been steadily changing 
during the last thirty years In addition to the 
clerical student, to whom a more liberal culture 
IS now necessary, ai. ''-'cinp number of educated 
lay-Catholics have arisen who, finding ihi-r '■.selves 
in the midst of a society in which philosophical 
problems and systems are keenly discussed, are 
inevitably themselves drawn to take an interest in 
such discussions. It is therefoie no longer sufficient 
for present-day needs to furnish a brief outline of 
the Scholastic doctrine with a summary refuta*" 
in two or three syllogisms of leading adv ' 

Indeed it begins to be a seiious que*"' 
such treatment is not calculated to 
than ’■ m extremely pr 

student will himsei^ .-'>d the 
presentation of his doctrine, ''an 
representations or refutation 7 
will be an inevitable react* 
sympathy will be enlisted o 
whom he believes to have 
A careful, patient and s* 
tion of an opponent’s ■ 
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at all, IS the only profitable course at the present 
dav, the most effective fonn of philosophical 

cutLCism IS that which, instead of singling out 
paiticular flaws, takes a laigc view of a system 
as a ^^holc, traces it back to its sources, examines 
its mteinal consistency, and then follows it out 
to Its ultimate consequences. It is thus, and not 
by arguments deduced fiom summarily assumed 

piinciplcs, which our opponent will not admit that 
^ ^ i 1'- most truitfuliy 

an eiioncoiis sjstcni is to 


centro vector^ 

*i<ippily, as I have alicady observed, there is 
manifest in icccnt ycais a Li gc and increasing 
improvement in this respect in Catholic philo- 
sophical literature, both in English and foreign 
languages , and new works are constantly appear- 
' which exhibit the genuine philosophical spirit, 
fidelity to the teaching of St. Thomas 
the more repetition or translation of 
arguments of the great Scholastic 
e evolution of his principles and 

’K . ,0 srpr&fe 

Science end the varied 
an life to-day. The great 
■•hical questions will indeed 
But even these arc ever 
and raising new issues, 
’taphysical controveisies 
'd the keenest intellects 
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of Europe now possess merely a historical 
interest. What we more particularly want m 
these circumstances are monographs or substantial 
works devoted to the special problems of the 

present time In comprehensive treatises of this 
kind, it IS possible to attempt to shed some new 
light on the problems which now face us 

It IS, therefore with the greatest pleasure that 
I welcome the present volume as, in my view, 
both a valuable addition to modern Catholic 
philosophical literature, and also peculiarly suitable 
to present needs. It deals with the problem which 
lies at the root of so many other philosophical 
questions, — the great problem of epistemology. 

The author m the course of his under- 
takes primarily the examination of most 

keenly discussed theories of kr 
present day, Absolutism and Pra{ 
b.’.. siudy u“ IS naturally led 
sources m Criti ■* ^ 

each system before*^ v 
representatives ; he i 
mutual relations, and their c 
and Hume, and he contrast 
features of each theory > 

Aristotle and Aqmnas. I 
intelligent and judicious coi 
philosophical opinions fron 
Scholasticism that appears 
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profitable to-day. The work has obviously involved 
a very thorough and painstaking study of the 
different phases of Neo-Kantianism and also of the 
various forms of anti-mtellcctual Voluntarism, whilst 
the criticisms bring out some of the best merits 
of the Scholastic doctrine The reader possessed 
of an acquaintance with iccciit philosophical 
speculation will appreciate the knowledge and 
acuteness with which the diverse aspects of the 
central problem aiC handled In its original form, 
from which the present differs only by a slight 
expansion of fume parts, this essay was submitted 
to the University of London The fact that it 
should hav- gained for its author the dcgice of 
Master ts with the mark of dishnction for 
spp'' from a body so little suspect of 

athy with Scholasticism as the 
ty IS a guarantee of the value of 
s at the same tim.- a creuk'ci.JtL'' 
a^of fair-mindedness 

.institution. 

\ 

Michael Maher, S.J. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

As the Introduction to this work sufficiently 
explains its scope and purpose, further remarks 
by way of Preface are hardly necessary. Suffice 
it to say that it has been my sincere endeavour 
throughout to present the views of opponents in 
as fair a light as possible and for the most part 
in their own words In this I have been much 
assisted by the kindness of Dr, Schiller, who 
has read several of the Chapters dealing with 
Pragmatism, and has aided me with valuable 
suggestions. My thanks are also due to the 
Rev P. Hobait and the Rev. M. M'Donald for 
their sei vices in the laborious work of reading 
and correcting proofs, and to the Rev J H. 
Oldham and other friends who have assisted me 
to prepare the Index. 

St, Btimo's College, Mareh^'igj 

PREFACE TO THJ 

My attempt 01 
principle-s of,,, V 
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two technical inaccuracies coriected An Appendix 
has also been added m which the extremely 
important, though much misunderstood notion of 
‘independence’ is discussed These aie the only 
changes that have been made 
To modify the gencial plan of my work, with 
which some have found fault, has been of course 
impossible -^^Npi docs it seem to me desirable , for 
the airangcmcnt I havi* chosen is at any rate logical 
and coiisecutne To discuss the cii^cria of truth 
before we have decided what truth is, or to 
decide what truth is before we examined the 
woiking of our cognitive faculties and discoveicd 
the nature of the terms between which the truth- 
relation holds, would to my mind be the reverse 
of sound logic Some ticatmcnt of the psychological 
and metaphysical problems which underlie and arc 
pre-supposed by any doctrine of truth is essential 
to the right understandip«» of such a doctrine, 
whatever it -^^y ‘ therefore the problems to 

be d"" less clearly under these 

h'’ ”sics, and epistemology 

he basis for dividing 
*■ of however. 
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V INTRODUCTION. 0'^*''' 


§ I. The theory of knowledge presents to us three prob lems ; 
we have to institute a psycholog ical analys is ot cognition, to 
cnnuire into its jnet^hysical conditions, and to ei^amine the 
nature and cr itciia of truth 

§"2^ 1 o these pioblcms Absolutism. Piagmatism and Realism 
each offers a diiferent solution, 

§ 3 solutions which, betsveen them, seem to exhaust all 
possible answeis pp i — 5 

ABSOLUTISM. 


§ 4 The philosophy of Kant is a refutation of Scepticism ; 
§ 5 and Its leading principles aie those of (i) TJnity in 
Ddfcmnce and the llgponciliation of Antitheses m aniligTjcr 
?™Uiesis, 

(2) of Jmmanence, 

I j and {j) of Apriorism, a doctrine which ^ant claims to 
have boi rowed from the scientist J 

§ 8 From the critical philosophy of Kar*^ ve pass through 
Fichte and Hegel to modem Absolutism, 

$ 9 a theory which adihits of m^y p e expositions, 

but which IS one in that it is haSed'upon es the above- 

mentioned critical principles. pp. 5 — 14 


PS AC 

Pragmatism is r 
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REALISM., 

§ i8. Realism is the philosophy of common sense, the beliefs 
of which It seeks to explain, systematise and LO-ordiiiate, w lUioiit 
explaining them away 

^ 19. The realist defines truth as an adaquatio inlelleclns el 

m, 

§ 20 the condition of which is that the object should be 
able to produce in the mind some soit of lescmblancc to itself 

§ 21 Hence the iillimate ciikiion of truth lor the le.alist 
is objective evidence, in which the object is apprehended as 
determining that which we think about it 

§ 22 Other Realisms arc not so complete or systematic as 
that of Aristotle and Aquinas 

§ 23 Hence we may lontinc our attention to the latter, 
w’hich is here oflored as a via Media, or better, as a higher 
Synthesis, of Absolutism and Pragmatism, 

§ 24 the lest of an adequate tlicoiy of knowledge being ns 
power to answer salislaclorily the tuple pioblcm of cognition 

PP 25-32 


PART I. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
COGNITION. 


THE DATA C 


§ 25 We ir 
facts from the 
§ 26 an 
so-called d 


CHAPTER I. 

■•ERIENCE -SENSE-PERCEPTION 

lur ectiuiry by carefully distinguishing 
thereon , 

•hich we are concerned are not the 
' of which we know nothing, 
"e. 

■n we obspnf A ^ ' 
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§ 33 But the assertion that all perception involves sub- 
sumption under universal ideas, though easily verihed, is not 
strictly a datura of experience 

§ 34 Neither is the existence of a prton forms a datum of 
experience, still less the doctrine that the obiect of perception 
IS sensation 

§ 35 Sometimes, however, the object of perception is a 
sensation, and sometimes it may be perceived either as a sensation 
or as the quality of an object , 

§ 36 facts x^hich account both for the theory that sensation 
is the td quo pciapitiiy and for the thooiy that it is id quod 
peicipitur pp 33—51 


CHAPTER IT. 

THE D VTA OF EXPERIENCE— Coiifimiei. 

CONCEPrUVL THOUGHT. 

§ 37 Perrepts cannot be identified with sensation-complexes 
they imply uleas whiCU have objective meaning 
^ 3$ Yet ideas are not the objects of our thoughts, but the 
instruments by means of which wt lliinlc about objects, real or 
imaginary 

§ 39 Nor does the leality of an object necessarily imply that 
It can be perceived by the senses, for there ait many real objects 
which cannot be so perceived 

§ 40 Ideas functioning in continuous discourse, though 
unanaljsed, have delinito sigmlicance , 

^ 41 and their content may be analysed psychologically by 
means of association 

§ 42 Hence we may infer that both in association and in 
continuous distourse an idea embraces implicitly and schematic- 
ally subordinate idca^, and so is able to control the process 
throughout 

§ 43 Ideas, again, functioning as purposes, control our 
actions 

§ 44 They control also the process of constructive th nght 
§ 43 But the sequence of our thoughts can be accounted for 
entirely neither by the general idea of the problem m hand, nor 
yet b}' verbal and cerebral association; it implies intellectual 
habit, 4 - ^ 

§ 46 which presuppose immediate expenenc^ ^ch }' 
has been formed T N 

I 47 Purposive selection, ti ■ 1= quite r 
objective validity, for it does n me t*" 

only the ' intent ' of perception 
§ 48 and though assent mdy 
It IS never consciously so. 
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'CHAPTER ITT 

THE rSYCHOLOGY OF CRirmSM AND THE 
DisriNcrioN or suBjrcr vnd objlci 

I 49 Criticism is not payc lioloijicil in the I ocl laii si nsp , 

§ so but Di Curd is mislnki n in IhinWin!; tint ( nlicism 
or nny other cpistemologi cm b imlcpi lulcnt ol ps\Llioli)^\ 

^ SI i he Criticism of Kmt presupposes p»>Uiolo4icnl lilt i 
an 1 so do liter Ciiticisni and Vbsolutism 

§ S2 Dr Curd in lict tikis too iiuiow a new of psy 
chology and mon^ly idcntilics the psjcholo^ist s stind]oiit 
iiith that of Locke tiiough intiospei tion cert mill te>tiliLs to the 
distinction of subject and objecc 

Jk§ S3 "'Ir Sha liiorth Hodoon ind the pngimtists hoiicv r 
clenv that this distinction i iilliinite i si ilcincnt nhich admits 
of more thin one intirpritition 

"^ § 54 But if It mein tint the distinction is not ultimitc is i 
fact as both priqmitists in 1 ihsolutisis it times isscit ii ithcr 
can eiplain how it his aiistn in consciousness 1 or \bsoliit sin 
It IS simplv 1 mistcri, 

5 SS and in the pngnntic philosophi of Pure ’ 1 \pcrience 
Minch explains it as m some striii,e mil incoiicemble lishion 
the eiolutionirj product of s ntiinei 
S 56 It becomes moie my tenons thin eiei 
5 57 The psjcholo^l ol huiiiin I'ptii nee iihich is iin 
d lubtcdl) the basis of Kintiin Ciitieism is emverted liter on 
into a ps)cholog5 of the \li oliite mil h me the pioblems of 
humin cognition ire ncplecti I 1 > the •ibsoliil st 

5 sX Otheniise the psjchol >,y of \b olutisin — s n e it is 
the iihditj not the existence of eommon sense beliefs that are 
denie 1 — is accurate so far as it goes 

§ tg though It Ignores for the most part the purposive 
clnnrter of human cognition 

§ 60 and in this is distinctly inferior to the psi cl o'ogy of 
Kant. pp 7,-93 


\ 61 
s h 


■ CHAPTER IV 

REAI ITY AS SENlIENr EXPERIENCJL. 


Bradley's Absolutism lifferi irom other Absolu- 
method and in ' jnttant appeal to experience 
he adn its provide the data upon which 

h< s 


>ce giies to his metaphysical 
lone 

jproximates to the esse is percipi of 
lejects Subjective Idealism 
. to experiince that ho attempts to 
IS sentient expel lencc 
aks donn, because (i) even granting 
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that nothing c\ists that is not perceived, the percipient and the 
percciied may j^b^istinct , 

§ 67 and (2) it IS pos-siblc to conceive tklllgs existing without 
their being perceived 

S 6S Mr Biadley also affirms that the ‘ given ’ existence cf 
things perceived is a state ol the expei lint’s soul, llioiigh he 
distinguishes this Ironi then iriic existeiiee which is present not 
111, but to, consciousness, — and so apfaiciitly need not be sentient 
experience 

J 69 In judgment, howeier, ‘ the immediate datum of sense- 
experience Is broken up into a ‘ that ‘ (subject) and a ‘ what ' 
(predicate), the predicate with its utcal contint being divorced 
irom the subject which is reality jiresciiteil is ' this,' 

§ 70 — a view of perceptual judgment which is so far more 
or less accurate, tlioiigh many questions have yet to be 
answered. 

^71 ' 1 his datum of sense-experience is always there in the 

background, 

§ 72 and as product cannot be separated from jirocess, 
thought-cQiUent anil the feature of presentation, objective thing 
and siibjeclite experience are mere abstractions, which have no 
reality ajiarl from sentient exiictitnce ’ 

ij 7 j Hut it ‘ existence ’ in the jiiedicato is ' objective,’ why 
IS It not so in the subject, as du /iUlo it appears ? And if psychical 
and objective existence aic distuict lor thought, why not all 
along, esjiocially as they are given as distinct in sciise-jicrccjition ’ 
§ 74 Hccausc SI iise-pcrccption is the souicc of all knowledge 
and because the ' this ’ of sense-perception possesses a genuine 
feature ol leality, it does not follow that reality is sentient 
experience 

((71; For jisy ducal existence and objective meaning are nol 
given as one in sense jierci jotion, as Mr Bradley affirms 

§ 76 Nor IS the object of sense-perception necessarily given 
a>- one _^rJc ‘bat nresental'n" -= 7 psychical act is one, does 
no prove Mr Bradicj o .... 

j 77 Mr Bradley, in fac ^ ^.o the data of experience 

preconceived ideas clerived _ -ohysic 

§ 7S Thus, the iiicoinpleten 0 _. M '' u- contr 
descN^^s as a ' sensuous infinitade,' afT*®/"?-' 
reality is presented as a whole. , ^ 

§ 79 Again, his dictum that ' product mi .,1 
from process ' is a mere assumption, for all we 1 
spection IS that psychoses in which sensation 
predominant are succeeded by psychoses in 
and relations have taken its place 
§ 80. While to prefer the deliverances o' 
thought Is hardly rational. 

§ 81 The thesis that Reality is ser’ 

It IS one and individual cannot be y 
data of experience. 

b 
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y CHAPTER V. 

POSTULATION AND THE EXPERIMENTAL THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


S 82 The standpoint of both Pragmatism and Humanism is 
psychological 

§ 83 According to the pragmatist, all cognition takes the 
form of postulation, vliich is follow ed by purposive experiments 
and so leads t*»h<l.^s faction of liiiman needs — 

§ 84 a doctrine wnicli, in a rcstiicted form, is admitted by 
most philosopliers, notably by Kant. 

^ 85 Indeed, Pragmatism may be regarded as a development 
of Kant’s Second Critiijiie, just as Absolutism is a development 
of the Firif and the Thud Hence pragmatic scorn for Kant is 
hardly justified 

^ 86 E\ en in the Firs/ Ci-i/nyi/e thcie are tr.accs of postulation, 
and in the Second the jiriiicijile is fiindaniLiital 

5 87 B) Kant, however, postulation is restricted to objtcts 
of faith, while in Pi.igmatism it is the onl\ source of Knowledge , 
but since, 111 neither theory can a jiostiilate be coiiinletelv 
verified, we may well ask why the pragmatist has generalised 
the principle 

§ 88 This generalisation may bo accounted for in three ways — 
(i) by the undue emphasis which the pragmatist Kays on the 
emoiional and volitional tendincies of our nature, (2) by his 
fondness for the inductive method of the scitiUist, or (3) by 
erroneous psjchological analvsis 

S S9 But neither by the first nor Dv the second method of 
arriving at the principle can its universality be csiabhshed , 

§ go while the third fiil-> to take account of ' facts ’ which 


appear to be ‘given,’ and of axioms which appear 'jo be self- 
ev ideiit 

? 91 Profess'or Dewc) 
ledfe, denies that factual 
5 ' But his aSsert' 

' f-’ 


/.irimental Theory nl Know- 
..v,ncc is strictly cognitional 
I ihat all Knowledge involves actual 
It IS not involved in knowledge per 


ill cognitive acts necessarily imply memory, 

“cV'autmpts to bring axioms into harmony 
theory of knowledge, by showing that they 


ulates 

iple of Identity, 

ole of Contradiction, as enunciated by 
principles for which logicians claim 


I ricin of belief m the ’ external 
>r if the perception of the ' real ’ 
ediate at the outset, as it usually 
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is in adult life, waicpuld neve; have foi incd a notion of ‘ ob|cctlve 
reahty ’ at all. 

§ 99 Ihc pracmatic method, m fact, breaks down when it 
comes to a question of oiiqtn, and is loiccit to seek completion 
either in Apnoiisin oi in Aristotle 

5 100 In conclii'ion, then, while admittins th.it postulation 
and c\pcriment hasean important liimlinn m the tconoiny of 
kiionledgc, wo must deny that they are the only source of 
knowledge. pp. 124— iCo 

CHAPTER VI. 

CONCEPTION AND THE COCNU IVE KELATJON 
§ loi Scope of this chapter 

§ 102 The content ot a concept, according to Mr Peirce, 
consists of the CNperieiiceit effects of our actions upon objects. 

^ 103 And concepts, like a'cionis, arc essertially tools slowly 
fashioned by intelligence for the manipulation of experience 
§ 104 In fact Professor Janies seems to regard them as 
merely tools, symbolic m nature, and directed solely toward 
practical ends in accordance with the piiiiciplc of Thought- 
economy. 

I 105 This ‘instrumental’ or ‘functional’ view of the 
concept undoubtedly contains much tiuth , 

§ 106 but concepts cannot be identified with images or 
words, for the functions ot the two are cjiiite different, 

§ 107 and against such an ideiitihcation the etidence of 
pliy'Siological psychokigv is concUisue 

(j loS JIorco\ cr. Ill the ‘ substitution-theory ’ of the concept, 
its synthetic function is luiiorcd , and fcU-rclations, which have 
no foundation in ispcriciicc. arc inlioduced 

S T09 W Ink in K.idical l.iiipiricisin knowledge itself becomes 
a tilt-relati'- and the knowtr is idtiUilnd with the idea by 
which ho knows 

§110 Radical rmpiricism, howeser, can hardly be regarded 
as a psy chological theory 

§ III Indeed, its principal thesis, \iz, that rrality is ejc 
perience, is incompatible with the u 3 ii-i^f^experiencewhich testify 
that experience is always experience of soTn«Jhing. 

§ 1 12 Professor Strong alone has attcmplM to lan&wer this 
difficulty \ / 

§ 113 He begins by telbngus that he;s una'^le to distinguish 
between the sensation ‘ red ’ and the r ' -jlity ‘ ’ '' 

§ 1 14 But the realist does not ah, . ' the 
the act of perception itself, 

§115 though he does affirm that the 
sensation with the object of external 
introspective fact 
§ 1 16. Professor Strong, indeed 
independent of thought, but denies 
mind. 
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§ 1 17 lu perception, however, thought and sensation 
function as one , 

S 1 18 and objects certainly appear to be external to mind 
Hence the distinction is futile, and does not answer the real 
difficulty , 

? 119 1111116 the further argument that the realist cannot 

prove the continuous existence of external objects is false, since 
continuous existence is implied by their continuous perceptibility 

pp 160—185 


CHAPTER VII 

GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY AND THE FACULTIES 

§ 120 The prevalence of evolutionary ideas finds expression 
in the pragmatic theory of knowledge, 

§ 121 iihcre the stress laid upon the unity of man, though 
not new, senes a useful purpose as a protest against the ten leney 
to carry distinction and analisis to excess 
§ 122 Neicrtheless, the faculties are, to a large extent, 
independent . 

§ 123 and a psychology which minimises distinctions is 
more dangerous than one winch exaggerates them, since it leads 
to one silled theories, such as Hegelianism, in which Heing is 
identified with Thought, 

§ 124 or Pragmatism in which intellect is subordinated to 
will and emotional striving 

§ 125 The baneful effects of evolutionary ideas 111 Pragma- 
tism IS further illustrated by Professor James’ aeeouiit of 
conception, 

§ 126 and in the exaggerated influence a'%ribed to purpose 
§ 127 and to the principle of Ihoiiglit-economj 
§ 138 Yet a study of knowledge from the genetic point of 
view may be advantageous jirovided we follow th e ^„lit method, 
which IS, according to Dr Sehiller, the tel> '■>' ogieal method 
§ 129 But the teleological mclhfii'iHit.sujiposcs the psycho- 
logical, a fact which Dr bchillfyncc is simcs overlooks, while in 
piactice ho uses chiefly I'l that »ical 
§ .\10 This IS illustra* ii ^ / his theory that axioms are at 
bottoin, postulates, 

§ 131'i. and agill ' oy the doctrine that concepts are images 
§ 132 Hence idie psychology of the pragmatist is loose and 
inaccurate as com pared with that of Kant 01 Aristotle , 

5 s.-rjji Itempt to square ejiistemology with evolution 

-'ipis due to an exaggerated view of the 
nf standpoint 

I pp 1S5— 206 
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PART II. 

THE METAPHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

'^CHAPTER VIII 
APRIORISM AND ABSOLUTISM. 

§ 115 Apnoris wab invented in order to explain how 
relations between • ideas ’ can be universal and yet real 

§ 136 It postilatcs that in knowlodi'e the object conforms 
to a prion mental l.irms 

§ 137 hence knowledge, though it presupposes experience, 
IS not due wholly t<b expciicncc 

§ t3S Kant di''V.'iL- Knowledge into thiee kinds, empirical, 
a pi iorj>;-a,ncl pura' a prion ' — 

3 lip Faith IS not strictly knowledge, for it quits the ficiu 
of pos 4 ble oxpeuonco , hente the existence of objects of faith 
is merely postulated — 

§ 1401 an argument which piesupposes Immanence, the 
fundamental doctime of Absolutism 
§ 141 But Kant slops short of Absolutism, since he admits 
a Diiig-aii-sich , 

§ 142 \ and tOfthis dualism arc due the chief defects of his 
theory 

§ 143 Ills attempt to ovcicomo it in the Second Critique, 
leads only to the fuitlicr dualism of the ' pure ’ and ‘ practical’ 
reasons , 

§ 144 and this necessitates a Thud Cnlique, in w’hich Kant 
approaches nearer to Alisoliitism, but niwer reaches it , 

§ 145 for to the end he appears to ha\c remained a dualist 
§ 146 Fichte, however, at once abolished the Dnig-aii-sich, 
and so got rid of dualism . 

§ 147 but in his theory Nature is inadequately accounted 
lor, and his Absolute is never realised , 

§ 14S while Schelling's .Absolute is a mere abstraction 
§ 149 Hegel overcomes these defects by making the .Absolute 
at once ground, organic unity, and " ml end or term 

§ 1 50 Absolutism, therefore, 1 dicory ni knowledge trans- 
form^ into a theory of reality , . d'f irentiations depend 

largely upon the view which is taki ‘ o Absolute Ground, 
which IS, however, always some forn. ..onsciousness 

§ 151. Thus Green, starting from t ,b ' .jgn^ 

sciousness, finds that reality is always 'coi 
unalterable order of relations. 
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§ IS-- and that tins ^^pcrlcnce of events as a related series 
implies an intelligence winch is one and which oiici ales as the 
unliving principle of that series 

“'iclligcncc vve are identical in so far as 
vve thinU for the presentation of the many in one, together with 
the fact that our conscionsness lias a liistory in lime, can only 
be explained by siipjiosing that an aniinal oiganisin giadiially 
becomes the vehicle of an external consciunsiKs, ^ 

clulliV nv Green's 

. ? i s; The inconsistencies iiuolvcdiiioiirluiinancoiicentioiis 

of uahly show that they arc ,a. ulv ‘apiieaiaiices/ but" ne "c"! 
theless nuplv that realitj has a positive d.aiacUi 
§ i;b K.lalioiis and qualities ..how, furtbe/* iliat lealitv is 
one foi p lira hlv , tak.n as real, iiupu, ontiarhetion ^ 

I) Is/ leealitv must be txpuicucc IS v use this is wli'it wo 

S I- .leiciit, aiivi lie. I '■ apiuauincis 

j ,V])pi ai 111' es aic C'sciUi.il to i.- 'i._ '''-n'. ll e unity 

of the Absolute immaiu nt williiu the whole and giving ' 

appcataiicc its dcgicc of tiuth and pcrlcclion. pp. 


v> CHAPTER IK. 

ClUriCl-sM OF APKIORISM 
5 nlo Ai'iioiisin alliims that talcgoiits and pi 
svnUiL'is aic dm to Uic iiatuic of inuul, and aio pics 
11 k coiulUioii oi cxpciiciiic 

§ lOi fins latur cxpimsinn is said to be amlng 
Kant certainly uiultrslood by ‘ coiiduion ’ me 
condition 

§ i6j The rliarge againsi Vpnorism, that it is in 
with leal growth in Unovlcdec, is heller luuinleil , giowlh 
111 llegtlianism ineaiis the giowlh of scil-tonsciijubiiess. and this 
IS msullicient, since the categories themselves manifest real 
development and change 

§ iC; There sicms to be only one a /n 1''*^ condition of 
rational experience, viz . the power of apprehending the many 
in the one and the one in the many 
§ 164 Th| subiect-prcdiealc form of our judgments, 
i 16s and .^Iso their 3 quality ’ and ‘ quantity,' can be 
accounted for emniricalh 

§ it'O The n j ' in ue said of our notions of ' space ’ and 
time,' S’ 

vvliile ntlicsis of species under a genus, though 
Uy n -act, dO.-S^t reveal the real structure of the universe, 
' to up a plan of the univ'erse on this basis. 
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5 168 Dr Cciird’s acrount of Apiiorism IS hardly consistent , 
and, in any case, the view that the oli|cct in Icnowlcdge conforms 
to a defiuilo thouKht-stnicliire is iMtlioiit foundation 

J 169 Aiirionsm, hoii ever, is on tlic decline Us lafio riviirfi 
haviiiR disapjiearid, now that the doctrine of Immanence has 
lieeii cxtendnl to the rial olijtct of linowlcdRe 

§ 170 Dsen Ahsohilism starts now from the dati of human 
consciousness, thounli still using the Ciitical method — a method 
winch is good, but winch docs not lead to Absohitism 

pp. 238—256 


CllAPTEK X 

CRl I K ISM OF ABSOLUTISM 

§1/1 An Absolutism, such as Green’s, claims to be an 
explanation of how the data of consciousness come to be what 
they aie 

^ 172 Mr Bradley also urges that theory should explain 
fact, but pleads that his theory is bound to explain only those 
facts ivhich he considers to be rtlciaut and, at the same lime, 
clearly understood — of which facts, lor him, there arc practically 
none 

§ 173 Such a position is unassailable , set a self-consistent 
tlicory which explains no facts is woilliliss 
S 174 Nor IS tt tnough to admit tin ps\ -hical existence of 
what IS given as a fact, while dcnjing its ii.dily 

§ 175 Mr Biadhv refuas to allow that tacts are ' leal ’ on 
tin gioimd that tin y p: 01 e on examination, to be self-discrcpant. 

§ I/ft Ihe lads, howceer. which he examines are not facts, 
but philosophical const me lions 

§ 177 lime, lor instance, as such is not a fact, though 
founded on fact and explicable philosophically without 
contradiction 

§ 178 Change, on the other hand, ts a fact , but, agaui, its 
explanation miolvcs no contradiction, 

§ 179 while, if the Aristotelian conception of Substance and 
Acciihiit is contradictory, so also is Mr Bradley's conception 
of the universe as a Unity m difference But the real question 
is whether that conception is to be applied to the mdividual 
thing or to the Universe at large, and to decide this point we 
must discuss the absolutist's theory of relat.ous. 

§ 180 1 here .IS a certain amount of trutl,' 

that all knowledge is knowledge of relations ; 

§ 181 but relations presuppose qualities, . 
relation we know something, at any rate, of th 
§ 182. The psychological fact that our know 
IS often prior to our knowdedge of quahtic 
anything in regard to the real pnority of qu 
especially as this is not always the case, 

$ 183. while klr, Bradley's doctrine, t 
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relations are appearances, because tliojf mutually presuppose 
one another, rests upon assumptions already rc)cctcd 

§ 184. In fact, to assert that related objects arc not really 
' isolated,' but presuppose unity of ground because they arc 
united in one act of thought, involves an illicit transition from 
the psychological to the real order 

§ 185 Jloreovcr, against the Aristotelian theory of relations 
Mr Bradlcj’s arguments break do«n, tor (1) a relation of 
difference 111 that theory is easily accounted for, 

§ 1 86 (a) a relation docs not introiliicc diversity within 

quality, since it is but another aspect of its fKiulaiiiiiiliiiit, 

§ 187 (3) a change of relation, if real, imjilics .a change in 

one of the objects concerned, but not ncccs-.aiily 111 both, 

§ 1 88. and (4) Comparison is valid vihclhcr relations are 
' real ' or not 

J 189 llie theorv of relations upon which Vbsolutism is 
b.isod, till u line, is f.aisc , though a world cf iclatcd objects 
ccrt.unly implies a spiiitiial principle as the co.idition of its 
existence 

§ lyo But IS the cuativc act of this jirinciplo an act of 
iiitclhgcnco , and is this princi|'Ie immanent in, and onowitli, the 
univeisc ’ fills Greiii and others assume , but vMtIioiit proof, 
§ ipt and vMtIi the result that the peisonality, unity and 
liumamly of man is dcsliojcsl , 

J 19?. while the giowlli .uul the actual nature of liuman 
knowledge is still unexplained 

§ 193 For though 'objectivity,' 'otherness’ and the 
apjiarcnt indcpcmlonco of the extcni.il woild can be accounted 
lor in some sort of way bv Absolutism, 

§ 194 the cx|ilauatioiis given arc not satisfactory 
j 195 In Green's theorj there is also a contr.idietiun, since 
the Absolute must be liekl rcsjionsible for both tiiith and error, 
good anil evil, and though Mi Bradley declares that tluse 
appeaianccs arc reconciled m the Absolute, he cannot tell us 
houj , 

§ ig6 nor do lus arguments prove that such a reconciliation 
IS possible 

li- J97/ Absolutism, therefore, is essentially incomplete, and 
l^i^jn&llipleteness is due to the predoinmance of certain ideas, 
wai , ^ ' 

Organ),. Whole, 

' ncncc, 

Jiiily m Difference, each of which is valid it 
j things, but invalid if applied to the universe 

utism, therefore, is unsatisfactory because it 
.ifnt of f.vcts which are relevant, to reconcile 
It would have to undergo considerable 

pp. 256—295 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRK EXPERIENCE. 

I. EXPOSITION 

§ 2n2 Pr.'iEiiii.iii'STii .intl the philosoi)liy of Pure Experience 
arc, at am rate, iiitim.ittlj coimc(t<tl 
S 205 In liotli re.ility is ulentilied with experience or with 
an agRroealc of ixpcnoiu es, whii-h Mere ‘ pure,’ but have since 
been Mtiated bv rcllcition, .inalysis aiul \erhalisalion (James) — 
5 204 anil bi the sdeitivc .itliiily of Vnclion-lycnwe rcgii- 
Inteil by the ])rnu'ipli of least encigv (Le Hoy, Avcnarius, Mach) — 
§ 20!; an antliroponiorphic proiiss (Simmcl), 

§ 2o6 m -which -we anti our ancestors impose forms upon a 
formless hut plastic jn<itur, and thus construct the ' real ’ world 
(Schillci) 

5 207 Thus, m Prafrmalism, is recivcd the characteristic 
doitrini of Ab-'olulism, Immanence, thoiiRh in other respects it 
IS opposed to Absolutism, beiiig. in fact, an Em])iri( ism 

^ 208 which (hlfers from other empiricisms in its doctiine 
of postulation and cxpciimcnt, and — so far as Professor James 
IS concerned — in its theory of felt-iclations 

§ 209 ‘Sehes,’ for Professot James, arc merely series of 
experiences connected by pcculiarl> intimate felt-relations. 

I 210 which arc able to communicate, because, between 
them, there is a ‘nucleus of common perception,’ viz, ’space’ 
or ‘ pseudo-space ’ — 

? 211 a doctrine which tends toward Itlonism, and is there- 
fore inconsistent with Pluralism. Pci'onal Idiahsm, and Panpsy- 
cliisin, which, as a nile, are piefciicsl b\ prauinatists 

? 212 Axenarius' Lm/'iiio-Cii/icisiii is .iKo a philosophy of 
Pure Experience, of which the plij biological and psjchicil 
arc con dative aspects , 

J 21; and in which oiu’s own sdf is temporarily distin- 
guished from other sdxes Iw the I inpiiio Critical postulate 
§ 214 But the aim of thi-. philobophi is to get rid of selves, 
substances and such like notions, and to reduce ex erj thing to 
impresaions connected bj quantitatn e laws, inutuallj deducible 
one from another 

S 215 M Abel Rev, a French phjsicist, has adopted a 
philosophy very much akin to Pragmatism and to the philosophy 
of Pure Experience, though he does not profess to be a pragmatist. 

§ 216 The categories, he says, must be treated historically; 
and so must truth, which is a biological product that gradually 
acquires immunity from change owing to its utility 

§ 217 Hence, for M Rey, knowledge is one' with reality 
and experience , it is the relation, ee giii ist , and has neither 
sub]ecti\e nor objective conditions 

§ 218 JI Rey carries Relativism fiirthr ' d oes th»- 
pragmatist , 

§ 2J9 yet his philosophy, as a whole, il' 
of Pragmatism toward a metaphysic of F 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PURE EXPERIENCE. 

H. CRiriCISM 

§ 220 To critirise the philosophy of Pure Experience m its 
as yet inchoate foiin, is no easy task, 

§ 221 svliile to (Ictermine its precise lelation to Humanism 
and Pragmatism is still more ilillicult 

5 222 But, at any rate, Hi Sclulli-r’s position appioMinatcs 
very closely to that of the philosophy of Pure Expeiiencc, 

I) 223 and ho certainly tcaclus and endeavours to piove 
that in knowing sie ' make ' rc.ihty, 

I) 224 and make it in a mctaplij -.11 al sense , 

§ 225 though it is not char whither we ‘make’ it by 
knowledge alone, or by knowledge p/iii action 

§ 22(5 Blit, in any cast , if the hum in ' makint' ol icahty' 
extends to all that is rial, the prnuss toiild nevir h.u» liegun. 

§ 227 and though tin pliiloiojiliv of Pure E\]ii rieiii l iihas 
Paiipsychisni sohes this dillitiillt so far us uali1\ is coiictiiiLd, 
the origin of human kuowhdgi still rein iins a misti i\ 
i 228 Indeed, it wouM seem lliat it nevei eoiild liave ausen 
at all in a panpsyeliw unteeise, if our ihoughtb nesei terminate 
in other minds 

§ 229 Prolossor James appeals to s)-i,aco as a comnion 
medium between mind and mind, hut tins, if it he tieatid in 
accordance with the principles id a philoMiphy ol Pure Lspeii 
ence, leads to Monism . and if mtcuiriliil u alistitallv, it seiius 
irrational to restrict tlie common ofyci/ id pereeptnm to sp.acc 
§ 230 '1 he ilisriiplivc tindeiiee ot tin philosophy of Pure 

Experience is also ilkistiatid by the 'possible expel leiiei s ' 111 
which conceptual thought UMiiiinatis, loi tin se can never 
become actual for 'me' unless dilfeient expeneiices possess 
something m common , 

{! 231 and. again, in the pliilosOiihy of Avcnaiiiis, m whieh 
experiences must be al bottom oim, 01 else, if jiIiimI, eaiis.illv 
interact 

§ 232 The self, too as explained m a pliilosophy of Pure 
Experience, rciidirs memoiy, purpose, coiialiun, and expenenee 
itself unintelligible , 

J 233 and so long as this philosophy refuses to admit lli it 
the sell IS a real unity, it is wholly incompatible with Person.d 
Idealism. 

§ 234 But Personal Idealism itself is nnsalisfaclory, since 
a multiplicity of rational psychic beings cannot be an ultimate 
fact, but presupposes either an Absolute ground or else a iie-rsoiial 
God 

§ 235 If the latter alternative be adopted, the idealistic 
assumnt-' the subject experiencing and the real object 

distinct, alone bars the way to a complete 
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J 236 In fact, idealists who deny this assumption are 
realists, except in 'flame Hie pragmatist, on the other hand, 
retains this assumption and adds to it his doctrine of the making 
of tiiilli and of reality, by which he is either diiven on into 
Kantian Scepticism, or back into the disei epancies of a 
philosophy of Pure Experience pp. 321 — 31)6 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE CONDIIIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 
LX PARTE OBJECT I 

§ 237 In this and in the two following chapters it is proposed 
to gi\c a sketch of the metaphysics of scholastic Realism as a 
whale, since m this way alone can its real signilicance be grasped 
and its value lightly estimated 

§ 238 T he cciitial idea of the met.aphj sics of Realism is Cod, 

§ 239 upon whom the created universe is essentially 
dcpciideiil 

§ 2^0 That universe consists of rniile indit idual things, each 
a unity 111 dilferenco since it comprises both substance and 
accidents 

§ 241 But oven at the level of substance a thing has 
sliueliiie, VI/, matter and form, a dislmelioii which is based 
on the fact of substantial change. 

§ 242 Fuitliei structural dilfcrencts appear at the level of 
acculents — qiiantitv eoriesjioinling to matter, and various 
qualities dclirmmtd as to tlmr essential nature by the form 

t| 243 All these accidents may be further determined by 
action liom without 

§ 211 finis aetisitv and passivity are rharactcrislic of all 
creatures, and iii the higlier animals become diEerentiated into 
distinct poteiitue, active or passive, the exercise of which gives 
rise to habit 

^ 243 Everj' existing being tends to persevere z 11 esse si(0, 
a general law which is conlirincd rather than contradicted by 
the fact of decav’ 

§ 246 Hence, omiie agiiis agtl sibi simile, which is true of 
all causes in so far as they operate m producing an effect — An 
illustration of this 

§ 247 Another illustration — the ‘ cause ’ of death. 

§ 248 Tlie createel universe, as understood by the reahst, 
is not an organic, but a systematic whole, ordered acc*' - n' 
a rational plan, and changing according to definite ' 

S 249 Considered in relation to man, everytl 
universe is not only cue, t e , individual, but also g 
i e , it may become an object of human knovvled 
Hence, in a sense, the universe exists for man 

§ 250 kfr Bradley aflirms that the doctrine c [r 
accident is self-contradictory , but since ever 
unity m difference, we may either say that 
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and sweet, or, identifying the thing with its unity of ground, 
say that it has these qualities , 

§ 251 and so may jircdu-atc of the ground what is different, 
without ascribing to the whole what it is not 

I 252 Other objections raised by Mr Biadlcy arc due to 
misinterpretation 01 to the absolutist thcoiy of relations , but 
against causation he urges that it must be at once continuous 
and not continuous 

§ 253 Mr Bradley, houever, urongly coiiLciv es a rtiidiiHtion 
as a senes of iinexlLiulcd points, whtieas it issciilially iinjilies 
e'lteiisioii, cither in sp.-ice or time an I thou 'h to define the 
notion IS not easy, yet its validity is presupposeil by geometry , 
§ 254 and it may, at any rate, be illustrated by the 
continuity of consciousness, and, again, by the continuity of 
material things 

I 255 III line, if continuity be rightly understood, we must 
aflirm that causatuii .also is contmuoiis .1 l.ict which shows 
the imperfeclioii, but does not dcstioy the leality of the liiiitc 
world, pp 3 1^'— 372 


aUPTER XIV. 

Tlir, CONDI rioss of knowledge 
r.Y R \ RTc suBjj.cri —I 'nil' senses 

§ 256 The condition of knowledge c\ f>ailc sub/' 1 It, in brief, 
IS a sentient oigaiiism endowed with inliUect and will, tugelhet 
wilhpassitc and active ftotculhr 

S 257 Man, however, does not first know his sensations or 
ideas and then inter objects to coiies|)oiid he tliinks of objects 
bv means of ideas to know and to know' how we know aie quite 
dilfeient things 

S 25S file kiiowe-r and the known arc brought lo^' llici by 
interaction , for tlie causal action of the object produces 111 the 
sentient organism aii ‘ iinjircssioii ’ like 111 form to itsolf 

239 And the ' corresjiondcnec ' lieic asserted* so far from 
being absurd, not only follows from general mclapliv sic il 
pnncijilcs, but is confirmed by physiology .ind phjsies 

§ 260 For, 111 the first place, the ' ejuality ’ of the nervous 
impulse does not depend upon the ' spceilic energy of the nerves,’ 
§ 261 but would seem to be determined ultimately by 
nhysiral stimuli , 

Wilde, in regard to the ' quality ’ of sensation itself, 
ry function is to enable us to distinguish object from 
ich It does with remarkable accuracy , an 1 if it tells 
of the nature of objects, it, at any rate, does not 
that respect 

regard to the sen.ibilia co iiiiiun a, there is corres- 
een configuration m spaci and retinal or tactual 

- tke perception of a third dimension the com- 
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bination of intensively and extensively graduated series of 
sensations is objectively determined 

§ 265 To this It may be objected that the alleged corres- 
pondence IS merely peripheral, whereas sensation 15 exclusively 
cerebral , but neither of these statements can be proved 

l( 266 Moreover, the scholastic theory is confirmed by 
‘localisation,’ in which sensations are ‘projected’ back into their 
causes. pp 373—391 


CHAPTER XV 

THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 
EX PARTE SUBJECT! —ll THE INTELLECT 

§ 267 The intellect is passive m that it is determined by 
species derived from the phantasm . but has also many active 
functions 

^ 263 It apprehends or abstracts the universal implicit m 
the scnse-impression. 

§ 269 and thus \ie get notions which have real significance, 
because they correspond to. and are ultimately determined by, 
their objects , 

§ 270 for in sense-perception intellect and sensation function 
in unity 

§ 271 The notions of Substance, Causality and Purpose are 
not only contained implicitly in, but also picsupposed by, the 
data of consciousness 

§ 272 Thus causality is implied in change , 

J 273 and substance is presujiposed us the ground of a 
comiilcxus of accuknts or acliviues , though it is for the 
plusicist to diaw the line between substaiitiil unifies in the 
concrete 

I 274 Many notions are so simple that they cannot be 
strictly delincd , 

S 273 except that inasmuch as Ihcv form jiart of the lational 
plan of fht universe they' may be dthned by the rilat o is to 
which thev ifive use 

§ 276 Ihus geometrical notions once determine I, their 
relations also are determined, any one of which may be used 
to ‘ define ’ the notion 

§ 277 The aim of all science, in fact, is to lecoiistruct the 
rational plan of the universe in some one ot its aspects , and their 
method IS one, in that they seek to synthesise a complexity of 
relations under a few simple principles 

§ 278 But some sciences are more complete, bec^iuse more 
abstract than others, which presuppose them, and ^n account 
of the complexity of their objects, are oc ’oloped ^er 

§ 279 And for a similar reason, while ti • ab^ract sciences 
are based on axioms, » e . self-evident truths exi ’■"Srinlf 
between simple entities, physical science has no 

S 280. The laws of natuie themselves, in f? 
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only given the e'cistence al the objects which de facto constitute 
the physical universe 

§ 23 i Thus the first and second of Newton's laws are not 
axioms , but general principles which have been verified in 
experience, 

§ 282 for the notion of ' force ’ which they employ, although 
it cannot be defined, is certainly not a mere ‘ ratio ' 

§ 283 Again, the third law of motion, and the principle of 
Conservation of Energy are but particular cases ot Spinoza's 
axiom , but since this so called axiom, as a physical principle, is 
not sell evident, they lequire to be tercfied in experience 
§ 284 And in this verification process the functions of the 
intellect — apprehension, judgment and reasoning — arc further 
illustrated 

§ 285 Summary of the conditions of knowledge in the 
Aristotelico Scholastic or Causal Theory 
S 2S6. Truth, cognition, knowledge, and error defined 

FP j 9 I— 4 'S 


PART III. 

THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
COGNITION 

CH IPTER XVI 

nCXELOPMENT AND VALIDITY 

5 2^7 "rile third problem of cognition IS intimately connected 
with the first and the second 

§ alL It IS useless however, to discuss the validity of 
Knrvslcdge, unless we possess it , yet there is a tendency in 
Modern philosopny to deny that we know anything for certain 

§ “^9 This tendency is due in Absolutism to a preconceived 
noctrine of development, and in Pragmatism to the alleged facts 
ot development 

§ 290 All development, according to the disciples of Kant, 
lake-j the form of a ‘reconciliation of antitheses m a higher 
synthesis* — 

^ a principle which is generally recognised in its 
psychological form as Apperception , though for the pragmatist 
the mediating idea ' i§ tim leading characteristic m the process 

§ 292 This latte* point is not of great importance , but it is 
to not** iiiat, as the c«ue of radio-activity shows, de- 
f -lot necessarily involve the negation of previous 

the ilegeliaa affirms , and hence in his view 
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our present knowledge is subject to indefinite modification, so 
that it IS not strictly knowledge at all 

§ 294 Synechism teaches that the growth of knowledge is 
continuous, and will never be completed, and hence the 
pragmatist infers that our truest formula: are only human 
devices conducive to moie elTicicnt action 

§ 295 But the variety of conflicting lijpotheses m modern 
speculation docs not justify this sceptical attitude 

§ 296 Common-sense knowledge has increased, but, apart 
from religious superstition, has not undergone any radical 
change 

§ 297 True, It IS the ‘ factual ’ element in it that has sur- 
vived , but facts are knowledge, and we are justified in excluding 
superstitions and conjectural interpretations of phenomena, 
which were by no means universally accepted 

§ 298 In regard to theory, we are at the present day in a 
position quite different from that of the ancients, whose specu- 
lations foi the most part were tentative 

§ 299 'file Copciiiican revolution is the only reversal of 
imjiortance that has occiiired in what was gener-tlly accepted as 
certain , and even this lias left many truths intact 
§ 30^1 rite discoNcry of the law of Grasitation was not a 
reversal but a new truth, 

§ 301 and modern theories of the elements and of the con- 
stitution of matter do not reverse, but rather include and 
desclop the essential characteristics of older views 

§ 302 The same may be said of the modern theories of light 
and of heat 

§ 303 Again, our space would seem to be Euclidian in spite 
of the geometry of a fourth dimension 

§ 304 While mcta-geometries, so far from disproving, 
rather presiijiposc and confirm the validity of Euclid’s geometry 
§ 303 Hence we niaj conclude tliat a sceptical attitude 
in regard to our jiresent knowledge is justified neither by a 
study of its historj, 

§ 306 nor by the Hegelian theory’ of development, which 
proves to be inconsistent with the facts pp 419—448 


CHAPTER XVII 

PRAGMATISM AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

§ 307 It IS not possible to keep philosophy altogether distinct 
from science, and as some scientists have taken up a definite 
metaphysical standpoint, the philosophei cannot be blamed for 
criticising them 

§ 308 Fifty years ago the scientist started from the stand- 
point of common-sense Realism, but now many adopt the 
attitude of Empirical Idealism or Pragmatic Sensationalism 

§ 309 Mach (and Poincare) distmguish three stages in 
scientific procedure 
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$ 1TO. In the first, the e\pcnmLiitT.l Stage, science according 
to Iilach has to deal with reality, 1 1 , with stiisalions, grouped 
together under names according to the principle of Thought- 
economy 

^311 Thus psychology and phisical science treat of the 
same objects but fiom ditfcrcnt points of i icw 

§31’ M Le lluy goes fiiithcr and allirms that since in 
the formation of our pciccpts and concepts inactical utility and 
even cajincc may enter, sciciitilic laws arc ‘ coiitmgcnt ’ and 
unvciiliable 

§ 313 M Poincare icjtcls this view yet it seems to be a 
necessary consequence ol the Sensation ilisiii ihe I’r i„ni itism, 
and the doclinie of 1 liouglil eeoiiomv , adopted by Mach and 
other scientists 

§ 314 fills philosophical position, however must not be 
confused with the scieiitilic Pragmatism ol M Dulieni, wlii-li is 
quite compatible with Rvalisiii in mefip’iv sies 

§ 315 For M Duliems Pi igmatism is lestrieted to the 
' matlieraalieal ’ stage ot pUvsics, win leis that ol M leli evteiids 
also to the evpcnmtntal St ige and is te ill\ i lutl ijilivsn 

§ 31G A lurther ditlerencc also evists M Poiiieiu admits 
quasi aaiomatic pimeiplcs which aie bevond the eoiiliol o£ 
tvpeiicncc, whereas M Duliem hoi Is that all physical 1 iws must 
in the end be veiiliable <1 pen ftio 

§ 317 And though these views can to some eatent be 
reconciled, 

§ 31S tluir divcrgince seems to have a dieper lOot m the 
philosophical standiioiiiis of llicr rc pcetivt a ho,, ties 

§ 319 M Pome ire and the ritiieh pilgmitisls iigiid as 
objectively true that wliieli is uoiniil enoii.,li to be aeccjited by 
anyone ol soun I mm I 

S 3JO And this noimal objectivity ’ bLlongsonly to v hit is 
gciieially recognised is useful 01 ' t iiniii ul ' 

§ 321 Such doeliines as tlusv, cleiiU 1 > long to jihilosopliy, 
though appaieiilly they have developed li >in a jiuiely seieiitihc 
Pragmatism, — 

§ 322 an attitude vvliieh hos arisiii fioiu the pievaleiice of 
conflieting theories 111 science 

§ 323 But a physicist who is a piagmatist in science, may 
be a realist m philosophy , and it is legitimate to ask whether 
he ought not also to be a realist in seiciiec pp ug— 473 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

RE\LIS'\I AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

§ 324 Truth in Realism is determined by its object, 

§ 325 and in general it is the aun of the scientist that his 
concepts, laws, and truths should be so determined. 

I 326. But IS this de faclo the case ? M. Duhem thinks 
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not, for scientific concepts and laws differ fiorn those of common- 
sense in that they aie merely sj'mbolic 

§ ^27 'Jhc scicnlihc concept, however [eg. Temperature) 
IS deiived m the first instance from experience 

§ t28 And thoiiRh m defining it an ailntiary clement 13 
introduced, it is really the thing to be defined tliat is arbi'iarily 
chosen, not the deriiiilion 

§ 329 Iriie, the definition coircsponds only approximately 
with loality, 

^330 hut its appioMmalc character does not destroy its 
validity 

§ 331 Hence, strictly speaking, no cannot say that the 
delinilion is either arbitiary 01 sjmbohc, 

^ 332 though It IS symbolic m that it does not reveal fhe 
intiiiisic nature of icahty, 

t) 333 and again, it expressed as an algehiaical formula, 
it IS sjmbohc, blit none the less objccliiLly \nhd 

§ 334 Dcliiiitions based on Hit 01 j' aic m a ditlercnt category, 
for how far they aie i <ihd we cannot till 

^ 333 Siiiiilaily (mpiiical Ians ( g, Hoyle’s law) tuily 
cxpiiss lelatious nhicli hold in the noild ot objective fact, 
i) 336 though they aic ‘ssmholic’ in Hu sense above 
exj’laineo, and aio only true approximately an.l under given 
condilions 

S) 337 '1 lioorelical hjyiothcscs, on the other hand, contain 

an unkiionn «ouico of tiioi , 

S 33S and heiu.t’ must bo carefully distinguished from the 
comjilcxns ot cmpiiical Ians bj nliich they aic ultimately to be 
vciilied 

!j 339 Some hokl that theoiy in physics is merely ' useful ’ , 
but can a theoij be useful nilhoul being to some extent true ’ 

I 340 It nould seem that Hus is impossible lor (i) by theory 
events 111 the real noild arc anliciiiatcd, 

§ 341 (11 ) the conccjits nscil in Hicorj aie, and indeed must 

be, similar to those by nhich no apprehend facts , and 

^ 342 (in ) tlicoictiiaV conclusions coincide approximately 
with cxpoiiraental facts 

§ 343 Some hypotheses, in fact, e g , the Laws of Motion and 
of Gravitation, already seem to have been verified 

§ 344 As also do the leading principles of the Undulatory 
Theory of Light 

§ 345 M Poincar6, moreover, emphatically assorts that the 
constructions of the physicist are more than a rule for action and 
in some way correspond with reahty. 

§ 346. We conclude, therefore, that Realism after all is 
compatible with phj sical science, the possibility of which 
presupposes more than a mere parallehsm between concept and 
thing pp 473—505 
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J CHAPTER XIX 
ABSOLUTE TRUTH 

$ 347. Absolute truth is ' the systematic coherence of a 
sinmricant vholc,’ and human truth is the partial manifestation 
of tins al solute truth in finite centres of experience 

^ 34S This doctrine presupposes (1) that relations intrinsi- 
cally modify their terms 

§ 340 (n ) that all parts get their meaning from the whole 
to which they belong, and 

§ 3 so (in ) that the ‘ real ' and the ‘ mental ’ factor in truth 
are not independent 

§ 331 And from it follows the corollary (i) that there are no 
truths which aie intrinsically necessary, and 

§ 332 (11) that truth cannot be predicated of isolated 
]udaments 

§ 353 Hence Absolute truth IS an ideal, toward which human 
truth ‘ approximates ' in xarjing degrees, but always at a 
distance 

S 354 Criticism The assumptions upon which tins theory 
IS based are uiiwariaiited , and ‘cohertnee’ as a ciitcrion of 
truth IS useless 

S 355 Professor Bosanquet’s view of axioms leads to a 
Sceptical Subjectivism, and Mr Bradley’s \ lew, when examined, 
turns out to be but little better 

§ 356 The doctrine that isolated judgments arc not true, is 
merely an inference drawn from the assumption that truth is 
coherence, for such judgments have meaning, and are not 
necessarily subject to intrinsic modification as knowledge grows 

§ 357 Again, It IS not true that there are no judgments xthich 
are false per se, or that such judgments arc meaningless 

§ 358 Nor can it be proved that our’jiresenl knowledge is 
subject to indefinite modification 

§ 359 Finally, the mctaphjsical difficulties inherent in the 
Absolutist theory are fatal to it pp 506 — 526 


A/ CHAPTER XX 

THE NATURE OF PRAGMATIC TRUTH 

§ 360 The most s}stematic account oi Truth from the 
pragmatic point of view is given by Herr Simmel in his Pliilosophte 
des Geldes 

§ 361 In the organisation of our experience, he says, we 
look for absolute values, but later on discover that all truth is 
relative and that it is impossible to find any axiom which is 
self-sufficing 

§ 362 Thus ‘ reciprocity of mutual proof ’ is the fundamental 
form of all thought ; and hence of the whole of knowledge truth 19 
not predicable. 
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$ 363 This relativity embraces also the theoretical and 
practical interests ol lile True ideas do not copy reality, but 
lead to conduct useful to the organism in which they function 
§ 364 Systems of theoretical truth are due to selection which 
has lead to poimanently useful ways of perceiving things thus 
an object is simply a totality of impressions, functionally inter- 
related, no one of which 13 true or false in itself 

§ 365 Similarly axioms are merely regulative principles, 
so far subjective , but being reciprocal and complementaiy 
they gradually approximate toward the ideal of objective 
truth, and m this relation ol reciprocity between our ideas 
truth consists. 

§ 366 In its essential features Herr Simmcl’s view of truth 
agrees with that given by other pragmatists 
§ 367 Professor James defines truth provisionally as a 
relation between idea and reahty, but interprets reality as 
sensation 

S 36S Truth, he says does not copy reality 
§ 3C9 Truth IS a pioccss ol working’ which leads to or 
tends toward reality, and which is usctiil, though ‘useful’ 
here means ‘ particular,’ and includes theoretical utility 

§ 370 Dr Schiller’s standpoint being genetic hire Herr 
Simmcl, he conceives truth as lelativc to purpose , and, rejecting 
correspondence, identifies it with practical utility 

§ 37 1 tionco abstract truths arc not fully true till applied or 
verified . when they tend to become habitual and to win social 
recognition 

§ 372 Truth for Dr Schiller is relative to our faculties , but 
he says little of its ‘ reciprocity.’ pp. 526—550 
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'^CHAPTER XXI 

THE VALUE OF PRAGMATIC TRUTH 

$ 373 As a psychological description of the ’ making of truth,’ 
Herr Simmel's account is accurate enough , 

§ 374 but he has not disproved the validity of the Corres- 
pondence-view, for varieties m perceptual experience, if not 
merely accidental, can be account^ for by objective conditions 

§ 373 Moreover, truth as utility presupposes truth as 
correspondence 

§ 376 Dr Schiller’s view that abstract truths are not valid 
unless applied, 

S 377 does not concord with Professor James’ assertion that 
they are ‘ eternal ' 

S 378 All truths, in fact, refer to reahty ; 

§ 379. but only empirical truths need to be applied in order 
to be verified • to demand application or verification in every 
case means Scepticism 

§ 380. Again, to define truth as ’ a process of working * is 
not to define what common-sense understands by truth , ' 
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§ i8i Nor K the definition justifiable unless the ‘ copy-view ' 
be wholly untenable 

§ 382 But, even granting this, IS the pi uginabc view justified 
bv its cousequences ’ 

3 3'i3 1 ho hibiliiil, coiioborativc uul itciprocdl diarictet 

of some truths mi\ be gi inted but 111 cinjili isising relative to 
till neglect ol jiosilivc v ilut, iiul ulilili to the neglect of real 
signihcincL lieu Siiiimd li is set it noii^lil his own doctrine 
*1 3S4 Ihc pi igmatic thtoi), m lict, leads to a Sceptical 
SubjcrtiMsm lor 111 that thcoij 

I) tSi; (i) all kiiowlcd„( is liiigcil bv idiosjnciasy, 

5 3SO (2) all facts lie ‘liaiisligiiicd b\ human interests, and 
verified by a process w Inch itsell is lii-,elj siibjeetiic, 

§ (3) the dat i to which tiiith coiiesponds and 

(4) the ■ ohjeetiuti ' iiid ‘ mdepeudence ’ (etc) of truth 
are subjcctii el\ iiitei|)ielcd 

Ij 3SI5 Insliort hum 111 liiilhalwaisbeais the marLofhiiuian 
fabiieatioii which can iieithei be got lid of noi ibstiacted from 
§ 389 All itlempls to tseijic this Subjectivism aic invam, 
for (1) an ajipial to ‘objective coiiliol' does not get iid of the 
subjective element, 

§ 390 (2) the ‘ normal objcctivit> ’ which is Slid lo arise when 

truths become „enerallj accepted is not teal objectivity, 

§ 391 (3) to doclaic that facts vie imminent (whence the 

doctrine that reality cannot be known is it is m itsi If) implies the 
philosophy of Pure Exjieiieiice which is iinten ible, 

§ 392 and (4) the cl uni that jiiaoiiiatie tiulhis ill we need 
IS false, for wc elesue to know rcaUly. pp 550—588 


•^ClIAPJER WII 
PRkClIMIC CRULlvIV or ileUrH 

? 193 * Jiuth iniisl m ikc a dilfeienei to action' — Ihis 

cnteiion is too 11 irrow il uiideislood liteiallv and too wide if it 
mean ' difference to CNpeiicnce 

? 39t 'Jruth must satisfy emotional needs ’—But the 
emotions aie too variable to afford a sure enlerion, and would 
only lead to coiitiadictory beliefs 

^ 393 die emotions, however, may be taken as evjnessive 
ol the fuiulaincntal demands of our n iture an appeal to which is 
not irrational and in some cases may be of service 

§ 39^^ 3ruth must be useful i e , It must satisfy our practical 

needs — But many facts are quite useless and even harmful y et 
we do not regard them as false or unreal 
J 397 ‘ It must also determine our expectations rightly ’ — 

This cnteiion is of value in scientific research but must not be 
confused with the practically useful consequences to which a 
theorv may lead 

§ 39^ Truth must stand the test of verification by the 
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senses This criterion, like the last, is not distinctively prag- 
matic, nor IS it always applic.ible 

§ 399 ‘ J ruth must satisfy our intellectual needs, t e 

must be consistent ’ — But consistency, or the absence of contra- 
diction IS a negative criterion, and the need of it is in the prag- 
matic theory subjective 

§ 400 ‘ Truth IS at bottom a habit of thought or of per- 

ception which IS biologically immune from cliaiigc ’ 

§401 But the ‘psychological necessity' thus evolved, 
cannot bo used as a criteiion ot truth, just where we most need 
one, VIZ , in the making ot truth 

§ 402 ■ Social agiccmcnt ’ is also much insisted on by prag- 

matists , but a collective criterion, however interpreted, cannot 
be ultimate 

§ 403 Lastly, ' that is true which gives us the maximal 
combination of satisfactions ’ — But of all criteria tins is the most 
ambiguous and seems to be wholly subjective 

§ 404 ‘ Utility,’ 111 fact, winch .ifter all is the characteristic 

test of tiiith 111 Piaginalism, is useless as a criterion even in 
practical mat teis pp 589—620 


CH IFTER XXIII. 

CRITERIA OF ERROR IN REALISM. 

5 401; Neither absolutist nor pragmatist can entirely get 
rid ot the corresiiondcnco view of truth 

§ 406 fins view does not imply that to recognise truth we 
must be able to compare thought and thing, but that ive must 
be able to answei the question ‘when has thought been deter- 
mined by its object and when not ’ 

^ 407 To assume that the faculties ordinarily go wrong 
means Scepticism Hence it is more rational to assume that 
ordinarily they go right, and then to enquire when per accidens 
they do not 

5 40S 'llic realist, therefore, looks for criteria of error rather 
than ciiteria of truth, and finds that the cause ot error may be 
thiccfold 

S 409 (i) ' False appearances’ may be due (a) to abnormal 

objective conditions, buttliesecanbeallowedforor counteracted , 

§ 410 or (b) to abnormal subjective conditions, which may 
also be allowed for or counteracted , 

§ 411 and the same holds (c) in regard to the alleged 'rela- 
tivity of sensation ’ 

§ 412 (2) Habit accounts for dreams and hallucinations, but 

the first IS not error, and the second is abnormal It also accounts 
for memory, which in general is trustworthy, and may also be 
readily checked, if necessary 

§ 413 In perception error 19 due to habit only in abnormal 
cases, and m subsumption can be avoided if we take sufficient 
care. 

§ 414. (3) The constructive activity of thought, functioning 
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as purpose, does nol necessarily lead to error, and the pragma- 
tist’s contention that fact is distoited by purpose, conluses the 
intent with the content ot thought. 

§ 415 Abstraction, judgment, and reasoning are all per se 
reliable, m so far as they compel our assent , hut they do not 
alnays do so, 

§ 416 anil hence leave room for an tnflitriis voUintatis 
§ 417 'lliis may operate in various ways, and would seem 
to be the only cause of formal error 

§ 418 For the realist therefore the iiltiinatc criterion of 
truth is objective evidence, or the eiiihuil (Ictermination of the 
mind by the object about which it is thinking 

§ 419 Thus, human testimony in icgird to fact la credible, 
provided we have no reason to distrust it , but theories must 
be judged by their iiifriiisic evidence 

§ 420 This does not mean that the evidence need be com- 
plete, but that theory he sclf-consistent and coincide with fact 
at least approximately 

§ 421 Similarly in metaphysics 'eMdonce' is the criterion 
by which wo judge of principles, jirocesses, and facts , and is 
quite sufficient to give certainly in regard to some of the doctrines 
of metaphysics. 

§422 Regarded psy cliologicallv ’evidence’ is identical 
with what Newman calls the ’ sanction of the Illative sense ' 

§ 423 Newman fully admits the human character of the 
‘ making ' of truth , but he is not a pragmatist 
§ 424. For to him, as to the realist, there is but one final 
cnterion of truth. , ‘ objective evidence.’ pp 620—650 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

5 425. Absolutism and Pragmatism are differentiations of 
Criticism which have developed in opposite directions, but which 
both lend toward a more realistic attitude 

§ 426 The psychology of Absolutism is scanty, lifeless, and 
non-human , that of Pragmatism is genetic and human to such 
an extent that it leads to Subjectivism 

§ 427 Realism, on the other hand, while recognising the 
functions of purpose and action, subordinates them to cognition 
proper, and while allowing that axioms are regulative insists that 
in their objective aspect they are also constitutive 
? 428 Though there are striking resemblances between the 
m«itaphysics of Pragmatism and certain forms of Absolutism, 
Absolutism is a Monism, Pragmatism a Pluralism 

§ 429 But the assumptions upon which Absolutism is based 
and the conclusions to which it leads are incompatible with the 
data of human experience , 

§ 430 while Its theory of relations, being at bottom psycho- 
logical, inevitably results m contradiction. 
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§ 431 Nevertheless the principal theses of Absolutism can, 
by the aiil of distinctions, be rc-mtcrpi cted 111 a realist sense , 

^ 432 and thus by distinguishing the meaning of categories 
vhen applied to God. from their meaning when applied to finite 
tilings, the realist is able to reconcile the plurality of the universe 
with its unity 

^ 433 Hence, iMthout destroying Absolutism altogether — 
for he admits the reality of an Absolute Ground as well as the 
reality of finite btings and human personality — the realist is 
able to letain precisely those doctrines which to the pragmatist 
are of most vital impoitance 

i 434 Lastly in Realism the psychological characteristics 
of truth, insisted on by the piagmatist, are reconciled with the 
IntellectiialiSiu of the absolutists 

^433 While at the same time the realist keeps clear of 
Scepticism 

§ 436 Pragmatism, on the other hand, is even more sceptical 
than Absolutism, and can reconcile conflicting theories only by 
sacrificing ' Iriith ‘ 

§ 437 Its most characteiibtic doctrines, too, are fraught with 
ambiguity 

^ 438 And in its primary aim — the re-establishing of meta- 
ph>sics. It has proved an utter failure 
{) 439 Still, it is possible for the realist to distinguish m 
Absolutism and in Pragmatism the true from the false, and so to 
preserve that which is of the greatest value in both theories, 

^ 440. without undermining common-sense behefs, to deny 
which IS to fall into Scepticism 

§ 441. Hence Realism, so far from being a static philosophy, 
is yet full of life, and is the only philosophy which can satis- 
factorily explain the data of human experience. 


pp. 651—679 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS— ITS METAPHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS, AND ITS EPISTEMOLOGICAL VALUE 


INTRODUCTION 

§ I. Cognition IS an act of the m md, one of the three 
primary functions into whirh modem psychology 
diviHes all psychical activity. B ut it is more than 
Jhis ; It implies a rclalto ad extra, a reference to 
somet hing other than itself, a something we call^an 
obiect , in contradistinction from the subject, which 
I S the mmd itself that knows. To discover the 
i nature of this relation is the aim of a theory of 
knowl edge. Hence its problem is three-fold. We ' 
have to_ analyse psychologically the nature and 
functi on of those menial activities by which knovv- 
ledge IS acquired and to discuss the influence which 
they have upon one another , we have to enquire 
into the c ond itions of Jknowledge, to askjwliat 
precisely. IS to be understood by subject and object,] 
B 
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and how far kno^vleclgc is due to the activity of. the 
one, how far to that of the other ; and we have to 
examine the notions of validity, truth, objectivity, 
and to determine the cnteiion by which v/e may 
decide when these notions aic applicable to an act 
of cognition, and. when they are not No one of 
these aspects of the problem can be left out if our 
treatment of the subject is to be adequate. ' A 
theory of knowledge which fails to define its position 
m regard to any one of them is incomplete At the 
same time the scope of the theory of knowledge is 
so vast, the teims which an episteinologist uses are 
capable of so many diffcient sh.idob of meaning, 
the analysis of mental proccsbcs which he institutes 
have given appaiontly such divergent results, and 
the relations which he finds to exist between mind 
on the one hand and objective uahty on the other 
admit of so many different nileijiiclations, that 
some division of the subject must pci foi cc be made , 
and the obvious division is that which I have 
indicated above. , Accoidingly, \vc shall discuss first 
th e psy chology of cognition , secondly, its meta- 
physical conditions ; and, lastly, its epistemological 
value, i.e,, the objectivity and validity of cognitive 
acts and the ciiiena by which we distinguish the 
true from the false. , 

§ 2 . Vanous solutions of the problem of knowledge 
have been oftered at different times as philosophy 
has developed , but just as that pioblem is three- 
fold, 60 cuiiously enough there are three solutions, 
each of them characteristic of a distinctive line in 
modern pliilosophic thought, which especially claim 
the attention of the philosopher of tt)-day. Were 
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I writing a history of the theory of knowledge, it 
would be possible, I think, to show that modern 
thcoi les ai c but developments of older views ; but 
this IS not my piescnt purpose Suffice it to say, 
tliat in discussing modem attitudes m respect to 
the theory of knowledge, we are m reality discussing 
the solutions of a bygone age stripped of their 
antique ornaments and peculiar old-fashioned dress, 
and declicd, instead, in the rich and flowing robes 
with which the fashion of the day rontnves to 
obscure tiic oulhnes of the foim tliat is hid beneath. 
If it be Line that “ there is nothing new under the 
sun,” it IS also true m philosophy that there is 
nothing tliat gious old Pragmatism, that strange 
mushioom groutli which spiang up m a night and 
has spread itself on the morning bicczc tliioughout 
the conlinrnls of Euiopc and Amciica, does but 
revive tlic human standpoint of Piotagoras and the 
pel peliial evolution of Heiarlitus’ flux The critical 
Apiionsin of Kant, dcvclojnng through Hegel and 
Ins olf-spring, the Neo-TIcgelians, has culminated in 
an Absolute Idealism uhicli recalls at once the 
Platonic thcoi y of a woild of ei'Sif and the doctrine 
of Paimenidcs that the universe is one, plurality 
and diffeiencc mere seeming, while at the same time 
imparting to both a dynamic impulse more con- 
sistent with our modern conception of organic life 
and growth The thud solution is that of the 
1 calls! Realism, if we may argue from outward 
expression to inward thought, dates back at least 
to the time when man first began to record his 
tlioughts m writing Findirg at length systematic 
foi mulation in the philosopl y of Aristotle, it became 
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the central feature of the Scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages. Since the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, however, the influence of the Aris- 
totelian scholastic has been restiicted for the most 
part to seminanes and to some few catholic univer- 
sities, most of the great centies of learning preferring 
the Idealism of some thinker more modem and 
more danng in his speculations than either Aiistotle 
or Aquinas Realism is indeed characteristic of the 
Scottish School, and there are signs that a “ new ” 
Realism is gaining ground in the philosophic world 
at large , nevertheless, if we wish to study it as a 
system, we must study it cither in Aristotle himself 
or in the philosophy of Modem Scholasticism which 
takes Anstotle as its base 
§ 3 Pragmatism, Absolutism and Scholastic Realism 
contam amongst them at least in germ the only 
possible solutions which can be given to the problem 
of knowledge Psychological!}’, knowledge may be 
regarded either as a function of the intellect or as a 
function of the will , or else w e may hold that, 
while both intellect and w ill co-operate their 
functions are distinct. Metaph} sically, the universe' 
IS ehher one or many, the origin of knowdedge either' 
subjective or objective, the distinction of subject 
and object either relative or absolute. And, episte- 
mologically, truth IS either theoretical or practical, 
and depends for its acceptance either upon its 
power to satisfy the intellect or upon its power to 
satisfy our practical needs and our wall, or, it may 
be, upon both Again, our present knowledge is 
either a mere momen’’ in the process of evolution, 
capable of mdefinite inodification m the future ; 
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or there are some truths which are axiomatic and 
self-evident and tlnis form a foundation upon 
which a system of validated truth may be built. 
Each of these alternatives may be said to character- 
ise one or other of the three Epistemologies we are 
about to consider As, however, on the one hand 
a theory of knowledge should be considered as a 
whole and judged as a whole, while, on the other 
hand, owing to the vastness of the subject, we are 
forced to make arbitrary divisions, and to treat it 
part by part, it will be better perhaps for us to give 
a preliminary sketch of the general character and 
standpoint of each of these theoiies befoie pro- 
ceeding to compare their positions in regard to 
psychology, metaphysics and the entena and nature 
of truth 

§ 4- A theory of knowledge is implicitl y a 
refut ati on of scepticisrn , and when any develop- 
ment in that theory takes place, it is usually pre- 
ceded and conditioned by the sceptical tendencies 
of the day, from which it seeks an escape. Scepticism 
was especially repugnant to the mmd of Kant, at 
once synthetical, critical and religious. He saw 
that it contained its own refutation, and refused to 
believe that “ huma^ r^son^ lures us (yi_ by felse 
hop^ on^ to decei ve u s m the end/’/ The prolific 
fruitfulness of philosophic minds in the age which 
preceded his own had led to many conflicting 
doctrines Geul incx, Mal^ranche and Spmoza had 
drawn from Cartesian premises conclusions incon- 
sistent with each other. Leibnitz had been suc- 
ceeded by the semi-scholastic Wolff. Each 
philosopher " attempted to solve the problew 9f 
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Reality in a different way and the Sceptic, watching 
this conflict of intellect with intellect, used the 
arguments of one side only to refute those of the 
other Cartesianism, Occasionalism, the Vtsioti cn 
Dicu, Spiiiozism, the Monadulogv, and the School of 
Wolff were by him alike repuduitcd To the Sceptic 
the confusion of dogmatic Ratioiiiihsin siginlicd the 
ba iikrujitcv of rcas pii JCant, whose education in 
the School of Wolff pic-diiiiosed him to take the 
Intellectualist side ag.iinst the _Scn&atiqnahsm_pj 
Locke and H umc^ admitted, while bemoaning, the 
controversies and differences which pi evaded among 
Rationalists , but at the same time bkuiied tlie 
Sceptic for “iguoung points of agi cement and 
finding only opposition where they should have 
sought 'flic prc-suppositions between which con- 
flicting dogmas rest” “Scepticism,” he says, 
“ might have been a useful rcgicss luid it gone back 
over the ground traveised by the dogmatists to the 
point where their wanderings began ” ^ But to deny 
the validity of reason could lead only to philosophic 
despair The theorie s of Dcscaitcs Leibnitz, 
and Sp inoza were incompatible ai^d their incorn- 
patibility d emand ed evplanation, but it did not 
justify_sceptical_dgubL Their divergencies un- 
doubtedly concealed much that was true To 
declare with the Sceptic that metaphysical reasoning 
could lead to nought but inconsistency was to ignoic 
the difference between wliat is complementary and 
what IS contradictory. Divergence and conflict by 
no means justified such despair , for it miglit be 
possible, by le-examinmg the fundamental principles 
* Knhk dey reiwn Vernunit Preface to Second Edition, 
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of all philosophy and all cognition, to find a common 
giound by means of which all differences might be 
reconciled or explained, and in this way to re- 
establish on a surer basis the metaphysical notions 
of God, of Immortality and of Ficcdom 
§ 5. Here, implicit even m the Introduction to 
the Critique of Pure Reason, are two principles which 
characteiise all Ciitical Philosophy fthT^ principle 
of .Unity in diffeience/and t he p rinciple of the 
recoiicdiatiori of antitheses m a higher synthesis. 
Both pimciples m Kant aie logical rather than 
metaphysical, and logically undci stood they form 
tlig , bas is of lie gel’s famous Dialectic, as’ well as of 
moic modern woiks such as the Logic of Professor 
Bosanquet and Dr Joachim’s Nature of Truth. 
Truth, as ‘ Unity in Difference,’ becomes a system, 
an organism, in which no judgment has meamngjf 
taken by itself, but each is essentially relative,jind 
can be undei stood only if taken in conjunction with 
others, while these again form together but a partial 
aspect of the whole The Whole alone is self- 
evident, absolutely intelligible and consistent ; 
and until we know it as it is, with all its differences, 
our knowledge will be impeifect and incomplete. 
Hence all truth is an approjumation,_ subject to_ 
nmdificati ons which ma y transform it almost beyond 
recognit ion. Every theory in science or philosophy 
is a thesis which admits of an antithesis with which 
it can be completely reconciled only when the Whole 
IS known. All knowledge is 01 game, but human 
knowledge is an organism which is but partially 
developed. It is ever evolvmg, c\er getting modi- 
fied, ever growing, yet never seeming to approach 
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much nearer to the Idea? whu h alone can give it 
truth by making it perfect and complete 

6. Though Kant in the Cutiquc of Judgment 
speaks of the universe as an oiganic uiiole winch, as 
Ground, determines the hum and combination of 
the parts in systematic unity, the metaphysical 
import of the docliine of Unity in chfleicnce and of 
its corollary — oi perhaps its prcbupposition — the 
doctrine of Immanence was but impel fectly realised 
by its author. The conception of the umveisc as 
Unity of Giound'am id s tiurtural diffeicncc is char- 
artcriitre rather of the Fichtcan and Hegelian 
development of Ciiticism. and constitutes the central 
feature of_Absolute Idealism J But wc must return 
to Kant in order to seek yet anothci principle which 
is even more characteristic of his own philosopliy and 
which has lived on after him as another distinguishing 
mark by which wc may recognise the Critical 
philosopher 

Kant pioposedto repel the attacks of scepticism 
and to le-Cbtabhsh the authority of reason by a 
method The rationalist had failed hithcito 
I because he had based Ins reasoning upon principles 
and postulates winch he had never examined His 
I philosophy was too objective Absorbed in the 
work of construction, he forgot to enquire into the 
conditions which rendered his constructions possible. 
His method was essentially dogmatic, foj he reasoned 
without first cnticising the faculty of reason. 
Systems built upon such uncntical foundations 
inevitably resulted in inconsistency, for ignorant of 
the sphere within which their conceptions were 
yalid, some gavo to VOO principle imivers^l 
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application, while others denied it altogether, and 
substituted another m its stead. Tins fundamental 
error Kant proposed to remedv by enq uiring 
critically into the pi esiippositioiis of knowledge 
itself, especially of metaph3Sical kiiowledgCj by 
what he calls a “ ciitical examination of the faculty 
of reason in general in so far as it seeks for knowledge 
that IS independent of all experience ” ^ 

§ 7. It was what he undcistood to be the methods 
of science that suggested to Kant his new method of 
Cl itical Philosophy Struck by the contrast between 
the insecurity of metaphj’sics and the harmonious 
results which had been attained in physics and 
mathematics since the days of Bacon, he asked 
himself why it was that metaphysics “ had never 
been so fortunate as to hit upon the sure path of 
science, but had kept groping about, and groping, 
tog, among the same ideas.” * 

The intellectual revolution by which at a bound 
mathematics and physics became what they are now, 
IS [he says] so remarkable that we are called upon 
to ask what was the essential feature of the change 
that proved so advantageous to them, and to try at 
least to apply to metaphysics as far as poss’ble a method 
that has been successful m other rational •— i ^ 
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reason itself has put into Nature Tlic possibility 
of science depends upon a 'priori catcgoiu's to winch 
experience is compelled to conform. Generalising 
this principle, Kant postulated that m all knowledge 
the o biect co nforms to the mind and not the mind 
to the object, and thereby he hoped to get rid of 
I the contradictions of rational and dogmatic meta- 
ph5'sics J 

In this purpose, as judged by the opinion of his 
successors, Kant failed, for he scpaiiitcd subject 
and object in such a way that they could nevci be 
brought together in knowledge Yet the pi maple 
of a priori synthesis remains For Critii al 
Philosophy the mind, by its activity, doe's not 
merely acqiure, but constitutes knowledge, Evciy 
man, as the late Dr Caird puts it" “ has within him 
the general plan for a self-consistent natural 
system,”* by means of which he arranges synthe- 
sises, categorises and brings to unity the manifold of 
sense The categories of Kan t were no mere empty 
forms, but real syntheses ; no mere receptacles into 
which matter is poured like molten lead into a mould, 
but actiy e Jungtioni ngs of the_mind The ‘ com- 
bming ’ act) . i ty of the understanding conyerts_the 
^fold- of sense into the wnrj rl Qf 
nhservi" a seauence, 
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the hum an mind and di scovere d the various forms | 
of s ynt hes is by which it combines and integrates 
the data of experience, he did not treat of the 
development of these categories, nor of their relations 
inter se C_Hc endowed his categories with activity 
indeed, but not with life 5 It _ was Hegel wlm 
orgcuiiscd the catcgoiies and imparted to them 
dynamic force It was Hegel who made them' 
relative and declared that, apart from one another', i 
they are nothing at all. Yet if pure affirmation is 
itb own negation, affiimative and negative as 
opposites arc reconciled in a higher unity winch! 
expresses their correlativity as parts of a significant! 
whole And combining this idea with the Fichtcan ' 
revolution which had abohshed the noumeiial tiling-'^ 
in-itsolf, we arc led to the ^tion of Reality as a 
rational and organic system, in winch all difference! 
are relative and presuppose identity of ground. Of 
this the final unity, the category of categories, for 
Hegel is self-consciousness which transcends even 
the fundamental difference of the self and the 
dot-self and recognises that objective reality is 
posited by itself, in itself, and for itself, in order 
that it may realise and know itself. This is the 
final stage in the development of knowledge, absolute 
knowledge ; but it exists merely as g.n idea, a term 
toward which as mind we are ever approaching 


but which we never reach j 

Tlius Absolutis nusXnticism self-realised. Finding 
t hat thought andjjgii^ are one, from a Theory of 
Knowledge Criticism has grown into a Theory of 
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and that last condition of all knowledge — the 
Transcendental U nit^oj Apperception — is hypos- 
tatised, becoming the real Subject of an universal 
consciousness, jm Absolute which is the Ground of 
all things, and yet is nothing in abstraction froni. 
that of which it is the Ground A logical pre- 
supposition IS henceforth transformed into an 
ontological pimciple The unknown thing-in-itself 
— that bug-beai of all philosophers — is banished for 
ever v Thought and Reality are identified in the 
living knowledge of a concrete oiganic whole. 
(iCant declared that he was concerned “ not with 
objects, but with the way in which the knowledge 
of objects may be gamed, so far as that is possible 
a pnori ” Criticism, for him, was “ not a doctrine, 
but a criticism of pure reason, and its special value 
IS entirely negatu e, because it does not enlarge our 
knowledge, but only casts light upon the nature of 
reason and" enables us to keep it free from error ” 
But Criticism, in examining its own presuppositions, 
discovered that the ultimate metaphysical con- 
ditions of knowledge, subject and object, are 
essentially relative, immanent and ultimately 
identical m the Ground of Knowledge itself. From 
a Method Criticism grew into a Theory of Knowledge, 
and from a Theory of Knowledge it has developed 
into a Metaphysic.J 

"’ § 9 “ The essential feature of the method of 

Neo-Kantianism,” says Professor Veitch, “ is its 
analysis of knowing and its consequent determina- 
tion of what IS meant by being , and, indeed, of 
Being itself.”^ And though yfs may dechqe tg 
Iflnomng an^ Bein^, p, ~ 
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designate as Kantian wnteis of such divergent views 
as Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Renouvier, Green, the 
brothers Caird, or Messrs. Wallace, McTaggart, 
Bradley, Joachim and Bosanquet, the fact remains 
that the fundamental principles of their philo- 
sophical positions are the same as those of Kant. 
All adopt the principles of Immanence and of 
identity of ground amid structural difference. All 
maintain, with Renouvier, that “ the nature of mind\ 
I S such that no knowledge can be acquired ^ 
expressed, and consequently no real existence ' 
conceived, except by means of relation and as a / 
system of relations.” ^ All acknowledge, with Mr. I 
Bradley, that Reality cannot be vitiated by sclf- 
discrepancy, “and that since Reality is one, and 
must own and cannot be less than appearance,” “ 
wc must somehow reconcile discrepant appearances 
in higher syntheses In this way knowledge is 
^evolved, but its evolution for us is incomplete , and, 
therefore, as all allow, with Dr. Joachim, our know- 
ledge is only an approximation and may have to 
undergo indefinite modification in eveiy pait before 
it attains to the Ideal of a significant and systematic 
Whole. Finally,, all grant the a pnon structure 
and the constructive activity of mind, in virtue 
of which, as Professor Bosanquet puts it, “ mteUi- 
I gence cm ates and sustains our re al wdrld^” so that 
’^o^cal science*is the analysis, not*of"mdivTSual 
real'pbjeetS, buT of t6e~mtellcctual stiiicture of 
reaEty. ” * 

^ Les dilemmes de la Metaphysique, p ii 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 105. 

I ' Logic, vol. 11.1 p. 236. 
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These considerations justify us, I think, m 
classing those idealist philosophers who identif y 
being and thought , and affiim the MWCi_sc_tojDe a 
ratiuiTal-^^n d system atic whole, comp using a gioiind 
and its multifonn diffeicnc^, as mcmbeis of one 
g^at school in which, amid much divergence and 
variety of opinion, the mam pimciplcs of Ciiticism 
still smvive J Absolu tism or Objective Idealism— 
we may give the doctiines of this school a common 
name — is_thus a thesis in the oiganic development 
pf_ghibso^hic thought, and accoiding to Hegdian 
principles we should look for an antithesis that 
antithesis is Pragmatism 

§ 10. In its origin theic is a rcmaikable lesein- 
blance bctw’ecn Pragmatism and Absolutism So 
manifold wcic the diffcieiitiations of Ciitical 
Philosophy, so vague and mystical many of its 
ideas, so non-human and difficult to grasp its 
interpretation of the Uniceisc, that at length a 
protest W'as evolved, accomixinied by a demand 
for gi eater clearness and gi eater sinjplicity of 
thought. This demand was fust voiced by Jlr 
C. S Peirce {1879) wlio suggested a new kind of 
Occam’s razor by me.ins of winch we might dis- 
tinguish' useful from useless metaphysical notions 
Only those notions which had ‘ practical bcaiings ’ 
on human life were worthy of discussion ; the rest 
might be consigned to oblivion Metaphysics, he 
says, “ has hitherto been a piece of amusement for 
idle minds, a sort of game at chess , and the ratio 
esscndi of Pragmatism is to make a clean sw'cep of 
most of the propositions of ontology, nearly all of 
w'hich arc senseless rubbish, where words»&re defiileJ 
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by words and so on without ever reaching any real 
concept ” ^ 

Mr Peirce’s ideas did not take root imme- 
diately , but after an interval of several years 
they reappeared in the writings of Professor James 
and Dr Schiller, and, backed up by vigorous 
polemics from the pens of both these writers, have 
developed into that many-sided Theory of Know- 
ledge, which we now know under the name of 
Pragmatism Professoi James and Dr. Schiller 
both thought that Metaphysics once ag-ain needed 
to be “ re-established on a surer basis ” m order to 
defend it from the attacks of Scepticism Dr, 
Schiller was convinced tliat “ the vague and mean- 
ingless abstiactions,'’ “ the goigcous cloudland ” 
and “ the philosophic extravagance ” of Absolutism 

must have generated an unavowed but deep-iooted and 
widespread distrust of and disgust with the methods 
which have starved plnlosojiliy in the midst of plenty, 
and condemned it to sterility and decay m the very 
midst ot tlie unpaiallcled progiess of all other branches 
of knowledge 

§ II As in the days of Kant, so now, one of the 
branches of knowledge in which progress is most 
lapid and most marked is that of Science. 
Accordingly we once more find the philosopher 
asking the scientist to teach him how to philosophise. 
The revolution in philosophy which Mr. Peirce 
inaugurated was significant If metaphysical ideas 
are to be valued according to their practical bearings 
and if our conception of such bearings or effects is 

^ 7 he Momst, Apr 1905, p. 171. 

‘ Riddles of the Sphinx, p. 94. 
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the whole of our conception of an object, then truth 
will be determined in part at least by purposes and 
needs, and our evaluations will depend largely upon 
the emotions and the will The thesis which 
Professor James defends in his Will to Believe is 
precisely this, that our emotions not only do, but 
ought, in some cases at any rate, to act as 
determinants of choice m regard to rival theories 
This IS of the very essence of Pragmatism ; but at 
the time when the Will to Believe was written 
Pragmatism was still in the cmbiyonic stage What 
it needed was a principle, more precise and more 
scientific than the practical maxim of Peirce, yet 
at the same time no less human, a principle which 
should sum up in a few words the univcisal 
characteristics of the act of cognition. Already in 
his pre-pragmatic Riddle^ Dr. Schiller had suggested 
that it might be possible to provide food for the 
starving philosopher, simply by basing our ^leta- 
physics on our Science,” and eventually the requued 
piinciple was found in the method of Science, which 
is~now discovered to consist, not, as Kant said, in 
forcing nature to conform to a priori forms already 
exisiins m the mind, but in framing hypotheses with 
a^jQew to controlling nature and in verifying those 
hypotheses m experience by means of their practical 
resu lts 

Pragmatism claims that this is the universal form 
which all cognition takes. “ _A11 ment al life is 
V Cognition is due to the exigencies of 
human nature which awaken in us the desire to 
organise the crude material of experience and 

*Schi11ei, Studies in Humanism, p lo. 
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“ transmute it into palatable, manageable, and 
liveable forms.” ^ Hence Pragmatism is “a syste- 
matic protest against all ignoring of the purposive 
character of actual knowing,”"* or “a thorough 
recognition that the puiposive character of mental 
Jife generally must irilluence’and pcivade our most 
remotely cognitive activities ”V In order to mould 
' experience to suit our needs, we frame hypotheses 
or ‘ make guesses,’ in which we postulate that 
whenever we perform any determinate action 
nature will respond in a ceitain way We then 
experiment, that is, we cairy into execution the 
pioposcd action and await results If nature, as 
modified hy oiir action, responds on all occasions m 
the way we desire, our postulate is validated and 
IS so far true If natuie docs not lespond as we 
desire, we fiame a new hypbthcsis and experiment 
again 

Thus for the pragmatists ‘ exper ience * is experi- 
men t m the conciete In^ the acquisition of 
knowledge we always begin with a hypothesis 
.winch we doubt and wish to veiify It piesents 
la claim to truth, but is not yet ‘ true ’ Action 
follows, and if its consequences harmonise with our 
preconceptions, our h}q)othesis is confiimed and 
validated.^ Hence all truths are logical values 
They are hypotheses framed so as to satisfy our needs 
and verified in experience J They are loorth some- 
thing to us for they enable us to adapt oui selves 
to our environment, or lather to adapt that environ- 

* Schiller, 'Axioms as Postulates ' tit Personal Idealism, § i 

* Studies in Humanism, p. ii. 

• Schiller, Humanism, p 8. 

• Peirce, “ What Pragmatism is," Monist, Apr. 1905, p. 173. 

C 
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merit to the exigencies of our nature Tl^t is true 
whi ch, by its consequenc es, satisfies human needs , 
and the pint?matic c ntcjjo n of tiutli/ * though it may 
be expressed m many ways, is ultimately reducible 
to this poMei of consequences to satisfy our need^ 
not inde ed a ny particulai need, but the needs of 
our whole nature and peisoiiahtj'_ 

§ 12 This is Pragmatism, which, from an 
examination of “ the actual ways m which dis- 
crimination between the true and the false is 
effected,” professes to have discovered a general 
method of determining the natiiie of truth. Dr 
Schiller, however, in his Axioms as Postulates extends 


the pragmatic doctrine of Postulation to the genesis 
of knowledge in the past history of the race. Wc 
seem to be given an external world, but this is an 
illusion , it has really been formed by the validated 
postulates of our ancestors, and m so far as it seems 


to be given to us in leady-made concepts and 
axioms, we are really living on our capital, inherited 
or acquired, not helping to caivc or ‘ create ’ the 


cosmos, but enjoying the fiuit of our labours or 
those of others * This application of pragmatic 
principles to the geucsisj of knowledge in the race 
is known as Humanism '* It is an extension and a 
generalisation of Mr Peirce’s maxim th at the ide.a 
( of a thing IS the id ea of its conscauence5~fnriis ^1 
truth s, no matter whether they appear as axioms 
or as a priori concepts, are at bo ttom man-made 
tr uths, yalues^^determmcd bjT human ne^ ' 
Humanism, says^iofcsi^'JamesT^^^the dortrmc 
that, to an unascertainable extent, our truths are 


‘ ‘Axioms as Poslulales/ § 5 
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man-made products Human nature shapes aU 
our questions, human satisfaction lurks m all our 
answcjs, all our foimulas have a human twist.” 

§ 13. The terms ‘ Pragmatism ’ and ‘ Humanism ’ 
are usually applied to the latest development of 
Anglo-Amencan Philosophy, but M Blondel ongi- 
nally called his Philosophic dc V Action by the name 
of Pragmatism , while Ficnch writcis such as 
MM Le Roy, Wilbois, Milhaud, and German writers 
such as Mach, Avenarius, and Simmcl, aie frequently 
claimed as humanists, and e\ en “ the great 
Poincare,” says Profcssoi James, “ misses it only 
by the breadth of a hair ” ® 

M Blondel’s philosophy, however, is hardly prag- 
matic Still, inasmuch as his philosophic proof of 
great religious truths is based on the ‘ Ideals ’ which 
arc revealed in purposive human action, there is a 
certain resemblance in their religions aspect between 
the two doctrines The piagmatism of Le Roy, 
Mach and other French and Geiman writers, on the 
other hand, is veiy similar to the Anglo-American 
produc tion, though it appeals to have originated 
quite independently of Professor James and Dr. 
Schiller It began as a Ciiliquc of Science , and 
to ScicficeTfls still, for the most part, restricted. 
The Neo-Criticism of Renouvicr marked a return to 
the point of view of the Practical Reason. In, 
emphasising the antithesis between scientific cate- 
gories and the postulate of Freedom, he gave 
preference to the latter and inonounccd Science 
incapable of solving the pioblem of Reihtv except 
on the basis of Freedom. The French Philosophic 
dc la ContXngence takes a similarly restricted view 
^ rragmattsm, p 242. * Miiid, N.S 52, p 46. 
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of the applicability of scientific laws , but goes 
further, and to a large extent reverses the Kantian 
Revolution Nature, in this theory, is not deter- 
mined by any a priori forms, but is an independent 
and even a free agency. We try to reconstruct it 
mentally, but it refuses to confoim exactly to the 
catcgoiics we force upon it We seek to explain it 
by universal and necessary laws , but they are 
found to be inapplicable in many cases, for the simple 
reason that their necessity and their universality is 
due to our absti action, and not to Nature itself, 
which IS concrete and contingent M. Boutroux, 
in his work entitled De la Contingcncc dcs Lois dc la 
Nature, definitely introduces freedom into the 
hitherto sacied icalm of Physical Science ‘ No 
physical law is absolutely exact, but only d. peu 
pris, because it expicsscs merely a quantitative 
iclation betAiccn phenomena, whereas, m reality, 
over and above the phenomenon there is the sub- 
stance , over and above quantity, quality , and 
over and above the law, the real cause. Real 
causes, moreover, though striving to attain a 
definite end, are m some degree ficc in respect of 
the means winch they use. Consequently the 
future IS contingent ; natuial laws are not necessary, 
and their umversahty is weakened by an element 
of chance 

§ 14 The connection between this Phtlosophie 
de la Couiingence — or as it is sometimes called ‘ The 
New Philosophy of France ’ — and Anglo-American 
Picigmatism lies in this, that both protest ag^ in <;t 

> cf. Humanism, pp. 12 (note), 15, and Studies %n Humanism. 
pp 411 et seq 427. 
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the view that m knowledge we copy reality*. Science, 
they say, has no right to hypos tatisc her laws, for 
they are mere abstractions Still less has she any 
right to regard them as constitutive, for they are 
merely methodological From the time of Mon- 
taigne onwards Scepticism had withheld its 
destructive hand from the ci cations of the scu'iitist, 
but now the Scientific Methods in which Kant had 
so firm a belief, are once more called in question 
Scienc e and Metaphysics are reduced to the same 
level of certainty or unceitainty Both are con- 
structions and must stand or fall together according 
Ws they behave undei tire iigoious test of piactical 
^'consequences for man'' Both woik by means of 
',5^0 thes^ which can only as a lulc be paitially 
verified , “and so are never certain, but only more. 
01 less probable, more or less convenient, workable, 
prolific, satisfactory >/ The ‘ true ’ is the expedient, 
the hypothesis that is useful and will work But 
‘ what will work to-day may not woi k to-morrow,’ 
so that truth for the Pragmatist as foi the Absolutist 
IS never more than an appioximation, provisionally 
true but subject to indefinite modification “ When 
we discover the place which is held by hypotheses 
in the Sciences,” says M Poincare, “ we ask our- 
selves if all their constructions arc well-founded, 
and we believe that a breath would destroy them 
Scientific laws, M Le Roy declares, are merely 
symbols, convenient formula:, discours, which, the 
more systematic they become, the fuithci aie they 
removed fiom concrete reality Similarl}', Piofessor 
James asserts that sac tilific de finitions aie only 
‘ Pref to La Science et L'Hyfvthise. 
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‘ man-made foimulEe,’ winch exist in verbal and 
conceptual quarters, and lead to useful, sensible 
termini, but which cannot be said to coi respond 
with them 

§ 15 There is a growing tendency, too, in both 
Flench and Anglo- Amciican Pragmatism to take a 
sociai.-Vlc.w_of Trutli ; and to regard it as satisfying 
the common needs of the race rather than those 
which are peculiar to the individual Truth has 
what M Milhaud calls a “iwytml objectivity ” Or 
as M Poincare expresses it, “ Nothing is objective 
but that which is true for_all”^ Professor James 
likewise alhrms that “ tiue i deas_Icad to consistency, 
stability, and flowing human intercourse, and lead 
awayfiom eccentricity and isolation Even Dr 
Schiller, who believes that our metaphysics must 
always have a peisonal tinge,'* yet admits that the 
latter tends to disappcai through the interaction of 
human minds, which gradually leain to Impose the 
same, or at least very similar, foims on the plastic 
receptivity of matter'* Clearly, then, the ‘new’ 
Philosophy of Fiance forms part of the pragmatic 
movement, though, like the German edition of 
Pragmatism, it is confined, for the most part, to the 
Philosophy of Science, and neglects that religious 
and emotional aspect of Pragmatism which is set 
forth in the Wtll to Believe and in The Ethical Basis 
of Metaphysics with which Dr Schiller introduces 
us to his work on Humanism 

§ 16 Germany, Pragmatism has found a 

^ La Valcur de la Science, p 265 

’ Pragmatism, p 215 

• ‘Axioms as Postulates,' § i 

* Ibid 1 10 5, antlcf. pp. 16, 1730(1428. 
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fiicncl in Herr fiimmcl, who, in his Phtlosofihie des 
Gcldcs, treats incidentally of the nature of truth 
Herr S immel regards truth as a value determined 
by our needs, of whieh economical values aic only 
a paiticular ease , but though Ins standpoint and 
the general form of his aigumcnts is different from 
that usually adopted by Piagmatism, his claim to 
rank as a pragmatist can hardly be questioned 
I^qfcssor Mach also is undoubtedly a pragmatist , 
and his Pragmatism is much more thorough-going 
even than that of the Philosophic dc la Contingencc, 
though, like the lattei, it is chiefly concerned with 
Science For Profcssoi Mach, as for M Poincare, 
the data of Science aic sensations, and its aim is to 
org<inisc, classify and systematise the latter by 
means of symbolic formula; All cognition is 
governed by the pimciple of Thought-economy, 
which expresses a primary need of our nature and 
demands, among other things, that when expciicnce 
fails to confirm our expectations a minimum of 
modification must be introduced into the ideas by 
winch it IS symbolised, and that both ideas and 
formulae must always be expressed m the simplest 
possible way 

Avenarius has given to the scientific theory of 
Energetics, of which Professors Mach and Ostwald 
are among the chief representatives, a philosophical 
setting in his Kntik der reincn Erfahrmg (1890) 
His point of view IS biological Knowledge is only 
one form of a vital senes — pain, stnving, satisfaction , 
and, as with Professor Mach, the principle of 
Thought-economy dominates all cognitive activities 
As knowledge develops, the useless representations 
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which characterise popular religions and realistic 
philosophies will be eliminated. True philosophy 
must return to pure experience, m which all know- 
ledge IS descriptive, and in which quantitative 
rather than qualitative relations and laws pievail 
§ 17. Whether or not there is any mctaphysic 
which can be called pragmatic may be disputed 
Indeed, Professor James expressly declares that 
Pragmatism is compatible with any metaphysic, and 
the Corridor-Theory of the Italian piagmatist, 
Papim, seems to confiim this view. On the other 
hand, we arc informed that the pnm.uy aim of 
Pragmatism is to re-cst.iblish metaphysics on a^ 
sacntific basis, and Mr Pence’s test of ‘practical 
bcaiings ’ was intended especially for th^climmalion 
of J jiscligs ’ metaphysical notions, a pin pose to 
which both Professor James and Dr Schiller are 
accustomed to apply it Moreover, every theory of 
knowledge has to discuss the metaphysical conditiojis 
of lmowledgc, and so is foiced, iiolcns volens, to take 
up some metaphysical attitude Pi agmatism, then, 

cannot help being to some extent metaphysical 
This IS admitted by Professor James, who tells us 
that Pragmatism has at any rate ‘ metaphysical 
alTinities ,’ and if we may judge by his own meta- 
physical writings, the tendency of Pragmatism 
toward a Fhilosopliy of Pure~E 3 E^ience . in which 
no tians-cxperiehtial agents of unification, sub- 
stances, intellectual categones and powers, or selves, 
are needed ‘ Dr Schiller, on the other hand, has 
defined Pi agmatism in one place as “ a consc ious 


* " A World of *Pure Experience " 
Psy and Sc Methods, I9fj4, p 534. 


(James), Journ of Phil, 
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applicatio n to epistemology (or logic) o f a tcleo- 
logicai__psychplogy which .ultimately implies a 
^voluntaristic metaphys.ic ” ^ Now for a voluntarishc 
mcta physiCj actual icalitics are always relative 
^the ends of practical life, and human valuations 
exercise their sway over every region of our 
experience ” ^ Hence, regarded from this aspect. 
Pragmatism would seem to tend toward Personal 
Wcqlism, since that practical life in regard to which 
reality is relative, and that actii'e process of 
evaluation in which tiuth is said to consist, seems 
to imply a real personal agent In any case, Prag- ; 
matism certainly has pronounced metaphysical 
affinities, and these we must discuss m their proper 
place, and shall then see how far the Philosophy 
of Pure Experience and Personal Idealism arc 
presupposed by and how fai they serve to complete 
Pragmatism itself. 

§ i8 The term Realism, in its ongma] significa- 
tion, is applied to the doctrine that universals haye, 
at any rate, some kind of objective existence and 
arc not meie creations ofthc_niind , but the term 
has acquired a wider signification and may now be 
applied to any ph ilosophy which adopts the stand- 
pomt of comm oa-sense. and attempts to interpret 
and systematise its beliefs^without explaining them 
awa v-J Now, the ordinary man believes m real 
objects, real houses, windows, doors, stones, trees, 
animals and men, which exist and act and thrive 
and arc acted upon quite independently of himself 
He does not co nfuse things with his q\yn sensations, 
nor does he ever dream that it is j^himself or his 

' Studies lit Humanism, p 12 ‘ Humanism, p 8 
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anccslois, or bolli, who have constructed and built 
up the W'orld/!ic sees about him by the action of 
their minds He ngaids his own thoughts and 
feelings as somewhat flimsy and cxticmcly transient 
acts or qualities which belong to himself, wlicrcas 
the existence of real ilniiss is sometlnug quite 
different Real things have then own qualities, 
colours, shapes, si/es, weights Some of them move 
about, otlicis remain still Some of them glow, 
others do not But all of them have properties by 
Iwhich \ye are able tojiistuiguislj^ie fiom another,^ to 
recognise them and to get to know them. The pk un 
man knows something about himself, too He, like 
the rest, is a ‘Jlijiig*’ but a tiling which thinks and 
feels and wills besides bemg able to mo\_c, to agt 
and to be ac ted upon He behoves, also, tliat tliere 
arc many otliei beings whicli have ideas, emotions, 
passions like to his 'own, to which they give 
expression in niudi tlie same way tluit he does 
Finally, he usually Jjclieies also 111 a supreme 
Bsangi^Jar more pci feet than all the icst of the 
woild put together — a Being by wliom all these 
things have been made, who watches over them, 
and by whom he and other human beings will be 
rewarded or punished according to their deserts 
Such, in brief, arc the beliefs of common-sense, 
and with these as liis data, the realist begins to 
philosophise He do cs not_assiime the validity of 
fill the se beliefs as a~d atum The validity of belief 
m the existence of God, for insta nce, has to ic\ 
proved Nevertheless that, in geneial, there arc 
real things winch have an existence and nature of 
their own, and aie 111 tins respect both independent 
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of and external to himself, he regards as a self- 
evident truth, as he docs also the possibility of 
knowing them Or, to put tlic malb'r in anotlicr; 
way, td^ic realist it is self-evident that knowleelge* 
IS. possible Hence he infeis that the faculties 
means of which knowkdgc is acquiied must, in 
^neral, be trustw orlliy, and their deliveiances 
objectively valid Now, one of the deliverances of 
our human faculties which is not only normal, but 
absolutely universal, and, one might almost say, 
instinctive, is that there docs exist an obje ctive 
real world , hence this also the realist acc ep ls as ^ 
self-evid ent truth Similarly, in regard to those 
other beliefs of conimon-scnsc, the belief ja rxial 
subs t'Uiccs, causes, activities, jmrjxises, tlie aim of 
the realist is to explain without explaining away 
Somehow such beliefs liave aiisen, and it is the 
business of the philosopher to account foi them, 
to discuss their origin, to show how fai tlicy are 
valid, and, if invalid, to show how fai tlicy cn, and 
how it comes about that what seems to be a natural 
and normal function of the human mind should 
lead us astray In this enqiiir}^ tll£jg,qidmg principle 
of the realist i s as follocys Hold f ast^ to what you 
know, and do not doubt what you seem to Jiave 
arrived at by an immediate judgment and a natural 
process of reasoning unless you are forced so to do 
The beliefs of spontaneous common-sense may, m 
the end, turn out to be false , but do not begin by 
assuming them to be false Rather accept them 
as true, and then sec whether, on this basis, it is 
not possible to give a rational and consistent account 
of the universe — an account which shall explain 
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both the nature and the possibility of knowledge 
and truth, and which shall also provide us with 
useful criteria for distinguishing truth from 
error. 

§ 19 - Jhe re list, then, begins to philosophise 
fipm the point ^ view of common-sense Accord- 
ingly he understands by knowledge a psychical act 
or state in which somehow the natuie of objective 
reality is revealed to the human mind, and by truth 
ihe corr espondence of knowledge with objective 
_facLJWe observe, perceive, apprehend, judge and 
reason correctly in so far as our observation, per- 
ception, concepts, judgments and conclusions have 
an objective counterpart to which they coi respond 

( Truth IS an adacquahv. But theie can be no question 
of truth, unless in perceiving, conceiving, and 
judging, our thoughts have objective reference 
^n^sations as such aie neither true nor false, but 
only" become so when integiatcd into pcicepts and 
referred to objective leality Objective reference, 
however, is a function of the intellect, and as it is 
this which gives to our thoughts and ideas their 
claim to tiuth, tiuth is defined, not as an adacquoUo 
sensus, but as an adacquatio intcllccius ct rti . 

§-JEIow IS this adacquako or correspondence 
j^ssiblej" ^mmon-sense believe s th at objects act 
upon the senses, and it is upon this asaumpbon and 
upon the principle Jliat every efeef must resemble 
its cause, that the realist— or at any rate the 
scholastic realist — bases his explanation of corres- 
pondence External and niateiial objects affect our 
senses and thus directly or indirectly detennme th^ 
content of thought, t.e., determine what we think 
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lis opposed to thought itself considered as a form of 
fmcntal activity The m etaphysical conditions _Qf 
^knowledge in Realism, tlieiefoie, aie on the pait 
'of th^ol^ect (i) activity {omne eiis agit secundum 
>suam naturam) and (2) iiitelhgibihty {o)iine ens non 
* Opium est unum (individuum) ct bonum (appctibile), 
sc.i ciiam verum (uitLlJigibilc) , while on the part of 
the subject thcic is rcqiiiicd both passivity (oinms 
cognitio fit secundum siinililudincm cognili ct cogno- 
scertis) and activity of a psychical and conscious 
Older {cogintum est in cognoscente secundum modum 
cognoscentis) Fuitlier, owing to the fact that all 
intellectual activity is conditioned by that of the 
nervous s)'stcm, which alone is dinctly affected by 
material objects, cognition is mediated by sense; 
perception, emd aUl knowledge is ultimately derived 
from sense-dataV (Xi/iil est tii inklkclu nisi quod 
fuent in sensu). Tins lattci condition, howevei, 
does not exclude the possibility of our knowing 
objects other than those of winch we have direct 
expcriencg, as Kant m.imtaiucd On the contrary, 
we know many thiiigb of whicli we have had no 
direct expeiience , for just as fiom the existence of 
knowledge we may inlci the existence of whatever 
IS presupposed by knowledge as its condition, so 
from the fact that certain objects exist and are 
directly experienced, we may infer the existence of 
others as their conditions or causes. 

§ 21. Thc^Uimate ciitciion of tmth for Realism 
follows from its theory of the natme of truth. It 
IS objective evidence , we give our assent only when 
^’w^beTieve that the object and not any other cause 
has determined tlie content of oui thoughts. Other 
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cntena there are, of course, for contiadiction, illicii 
inference, the influence of prejudice, preconceived 
ideas and illusions due to the abnormal state of the 
mind, must be excluded , but these are mostly 
negative, and m the end assent is given, or should 
be given, only when it is evident that the objee' 
about which we are thinking, and that alone, h. 
determined the content of our thoughts 
§ 22 The theory of knowledge which I 
briefly outlined above and to winch I have given ^ 
name of Realism, is, in piinciple, the same as tin, 
of Aristotle and Aquinas, though neither of these 
philosophers wrote what w e should call an 
Epistemology (.There arc other Realisms Reid, 
Hamilton, and the Scottish school of Common- 
Sense base their Realism solely on Intuition, and 
consequently their tieatmcnt of the subject is far 
less systematic than that of Aiistotlc or the 
Scholastics Theie is also a^'new’ Realism which 
has found many exponents in England and Ameiica, 
notably Professor Bertiand Russell and Mi Moore. 
The ‘ new ’ realists distinguish consciousness from 
the objects about ivliich we arc conscious not only 
in external sense-perception and ideal thought, but 
m all perception and m all thought Hunger, pain 
and pleasure arc not identical with the feeling or 
consciousness of hunger, of pain and of pleasure. 
Doubtless there is something to be said m favour 
of this opinion, though it may easily be misunder- 
stood, and suggests the ultra-Roahsm of certain 
Mediaval philosophers. In any case as yet the 
‘ new ’ Realism is not sufficiently explicit on the 
larger question of metaphysics to admit of our 
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e to the more fully 
Absolutism. 

T speak of Realism in 
'<11 refer to Realism as 
the Scholastics, for 
till and fully developed 

Realisi las been of late, as 

Professor it, a marked tendency 

to return to the Aiistoteuan ^andpomt m philo- 
sophy, and it is the justification of this tendency 
which I wish to discussy Materialism and Positivism, 
though still plausible to superficial minds, have 
proved themselves incapable of giving an inter- 
pretation of the Universe which can satisfy the 
philosopher V Absolutism, Pr. gmatism and Realism 
are the only alternatives between which the philo- 
sopher can make a rational choice. Piagmatism is 
the antithesis of Absolutism, and at present is 
contending with the latter for supremacy m the 
philosophic woild Realism, m icgaid to these two 
exticmcs, occupies a via media, and it is as a via 
media that I wish licic to picsent it Aristotle has 
said that viituc lies m the mean , and we may say 
the same, pcihaps, of philosophic tiuth. But by 
a via media I understand not an eclectic philosophy, 
nor yet a compromise,, but lather what Hegelians 
would call a jijghcr ’ synthesis. The tiue way in 
philosophy IS that which, by a critical examination 
of the very foundation upon which philosophy is 
built, shall discover at what r- x t precisely diver- 
gence has arisen, shall show 'y? the di\ ergence 
on either side is due to exaggeration or to a one- 
sided view, and hence shall be able to reconcile the 
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tw'o antitheses by distn 
IS true and uoll-foundi 
§ 24 At the root of 


lies its theory of kno 
of the strength of a 
applied than an ej 

knowledge upon whici _Lj^iQns 

which that theory mus already 


indicated, three-fold ' rust ox aii, its psychological 
analyses of cognition must be exact ; it must not 
generalise for theory’s sake unless such generalisations 
aie warranted by inliospective fact. Second^, 
metaphysical conditions must be assigned which 
show the possibility of knowledge and of trqth, 
while yet retaining it these teims their full and 
real significance , for to mutilate the notion of 
truth in order to explain it is iirational, and to 
assign to knowledge a sense altogether foieign to that 
which IS commonly accepted, is to explain, not 
knowledge, but something else for which it would 
have been better to com a new term And, m the 
third placcj the validity of cognitive processes must 
be examined, and criteria of truth assigned by 
means of which to test their validity How far 
Absolutism, Pragmatism and Realism satisfy these 
conditions remains to be seen ; but in so far as 
either fails, it is incomplete, and must contain 
somewhere an element of error CA final judgment 
cannot be passed, however, until we have studied 
each theory in all s bearings, psychological, meta- 
physical, and epistemological, since each theory 
foims a whole, and as a whole it should be judged. 
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The Psychological Analysis of 
Cognition. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE DATA OF EXPERIENCE. 

SENSE-PERCEPTION 

§ 25 It IS impossible to examine the truth of 
theory with any hope of success, unless first we 
know where fact ends and where theory begins. 
Theory itself may be, and often, indeed, it claims 
to be, merely a description of facts, more accurate, 
more ultimate, and more systematic than that of 
the data with which we started Hence the dis- 
tinction between theory and fact, it may be said, 
IS relative to our point of view Be that as it may, 
it IS necessary to stait somewhere, and it is necessary 
also clearly to realise where we do start. For, in 
order to discuss the validity of explanation or 
theoretical description — if the latter term be pre- 
ferred — it IS essential to know precisely what it is 
we are trying to explain. Philosopheis, scientists, 
aU theorists do de faclo take for granted certain 
data which they think will be clear, obvious, ‘ given ’ 
to everybody alike, and will theiefore be admitted 
D 
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by all. Much philosophic confusion, however, 
might have been avoided in the past had theorists 
taken the tiouble at the outset to tell us precisely 
what their data were, instead of leaving it to critics 
to discover this for themsehes 

§ 26 What, then, are the data upon which the 
Tlieory of Knowledge is built ^ What the facts 
which an epistemologist may take for granted 
without being guilty of a pcMto pnncipti ^ The 
philosopher will reply ‘ the data of experience ,’ and 
of late, philosophising scientists also have taken up 
this convenient formula But what are the data 
of experience ? The phiase is a familiar one, yet 
I doubt if any two persons would interpret it 
exactly in the same way Does it mean the data 
of otir experience, or the data of ‘ pure ’ experience 
If the data of our experience, by what means are 
we to distinguish what is a datum from what is 
not, * e , fiom what is due to interpretation, to 
preconceived ideas, to a background of theoiy ^ 
And if the data of ‘ puic ’ experience is meant, how 
are these data to be discovered, and where arc they 
to be found ^ 

Mr Shadworth Hodgson holds that all philosophy 
should start from the data of pure experience.* The 
distinctions of subject and object, of things and 
their appearances, of mind and matter, are to t>e 
excluded from the realm of the given They 
are not data, but accretions with which the pure 

* cf Studies in Humanism, p 187, where Dr Schiller tells us 
that ■ Fact,’ in the wider sense of the term, which includes 
imaginings, illusions, errors, and which is anterior to the dis- 
tinction of appearance and reality, is " the starting point and 
final touclibtone of all our theories about reality " 
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data of experience have been distorted and 
defiled. 

Although [he says] the ultimate data of experience 
without which all further or more complex forms of 
it would be impossible, consists of states or process- 
contents of consciousness, this by no means imiilics 
that they consist of states or process-contents of 
consciousness as dtsttngmshed from realities ‘ 

To regard them as such is to adopt the psycho- 
logical point of view, and hence to introduce into 
philosophy an assumption which is wholly unfounded 
m tlie data of pure experience 

Now, it IS a very easy matter to tell us that we 
must begin to philosophise merely upon the data 
of ‘ pure ’ experience , but it is quite a different 
matter to attempt to carry this principle out in 
practice For, from what source, may I ask, arc 
such data to be obtained ? To whose experience 
do they belong ? To that of the amoeba, the 
savage, the new-born babe, pci haps But we are 
neither amoebae, noi savages, nor j’et new-born 
babes , nor can wc imagine what is the state of 
mind of such interesting beings. We cannot even 
construct it hypothetically, no matter how powerful 
our imagination may be, or how apt we may be 
at making guesses, unless we first study the data 
of our own experience, and base our fanciful guess- 
work upon these Personally, though I have tried 
hard, I must confess that I have found myself quite 
unable to get nd of the subject-object distinction 
in any of my conscious acts Either I think of 
things as part of myself, or else as something other 

* The Mctiphysics of Experience, vol ^,^p 1 16. 
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than myself. Even when biskmg idly in the sun 
or passively enduring the pleasures of a warm bath, 
or gazing with absent mind at what is before me, 
there still seems to be m my mind some faint dis- 
tinguishing of subject and object. It may be said 
that I put the distinction there when I reflect. 
Possibly, but such a statement, at any rate, is not 
a datum of c.xpciicnco I seem to be able to intro- 
spect a psychical act, even while it is taking place ; 
and there I find the distinction sure enough. But 
even if all intiospcction is retrospection it still seems 
to be true that in any act of cognition which is just 
going, or which is retained in memory, objects are 
regarded as something other than myself. Indeed, 
if introspection is incompatible with diiect objective 
experience, it ought also to be incompatible with 
retained or remembered e.\pciicnccs, and so to be 
impossible allogethcr, J 

In no case, however, is my argument affected. 
For unless mcmoiy mvaiiably plays us false, the 
distinction of subject and object, which appears 
when we reflect, must have been there onginally, 
though it may have belonged to the ‘ fringe ’ of con- 
sciousness to which we do not directly attend That 
all developed human consciousness is noetic, and 
that in all noetic consciousness subj’ect and object 
are distinct, is, in fact, admitted now by almost all 
psychologists Our experience is certainly not pure 
experience. It may have been ‘ pure ’ when we 
started life, but of this we neither have nor can have 
any certain knowledge, for no one remembers what 
he was like when first he emeiged from his mother’s 
womb. It is absurd, then, to base philosophy on 
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data of which we have no certain knovdedge, and 
about which no two philosophers can be found to 
agree Our only course, therefore, is to start with 
knowledge as we have it, with human knowledge, 
which IS the only knowledge common to us all, and 
upon which each may reflect when he wills 

§ 27. The data of our experience, then, are the 
data from which the cpistcmologist must start and 
which he must seek to explain ^ These data, 
thanks to introspection, are leadily accessible to 
all. Our minds arc always more or less cognitive. 
We are always observing, listening, reading, 
tliinking Even when aelively engaged we are not 
wholly unconscious of what is going on around us, 
and we certainly think, as a lule, about what we 
arc doing Each one of us has already acquired 
a stock of knowledge of greater or less extent, and 
to this he adds daily by perception, by inference, 
and by means of infoiination gamed from others. 
Thus it IS possible for us to study, not only know- 
ledge as a habit or state of mind, but also knowledge 
in the making. 

There is clearly a diflicully, however, in taking as 
our starting point the data of our experience Our 
expenence is certainly not what it was in infancy, 
and it may be objected that the beliefs which now 
accompany our cognitive acts and seem to be spon- 
taneous are not so in reality The data of our 
expenence, it may be said, are so hopelessly inter- 
mingled with interpretations due to the piocess by 

* cf Sitidtes tn Humanism, p 1S4, -n-hcrc we are told lliat we 
must start with " immediate experience, with the actual knowing 
]ust as we find it in our own adult minds , ” but contrast p. 187 
c'ted above § 76 where a contradictor)' assertion Is made. 
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which knowledge has been acquired in the individual 
or in the race, that it is impossible to distinguish 
what IS a datum from what is not. The possibility 
of such an admixture of interpretation with primitive 
data cannot be denied. But it must be remembered 
that we do not claim to start with primitive data. 
It IS one thing to say that we have m our experience 
such and such data, and quite another thing to 
pretend that these data are the data of ‘ pure ’ 
or original experience The data of our experience, 
our beliefs about ourselves and objective reality and 
the judgments in which such beliefs are acquired, 
confirmed and expressed, these we know for certain. 
Of these we are diiectly conscious, and can discover 
by introspection, not, indeed, how they arose m 
the first instance, but how we add to them by the 
actual cognitue processes which arc constantly 
taking place in our ow n minds Such beliefs may or 
may not be illusory, but it is certain that we have 
them. They may or may not be ‘ impure , ’ they 
may or may not be due to interpretation and illicit 
inference , that remains to be proved and can neither 
be assumed nor straightway denied But it is 
certain that at present belief m our own existence, 
spiritual and corporeal, m an objective and material 
world, and m other minds and bodies like to our 
own, appears to be spontaneous and natural. Of 
the data of ‘ pure ’ experience no one can tell us 
anything for certain Their very existence is little 
more than a h5q)othcsis But the data of our 
experience are simply the beliefs of the plain man 
before he begins to philosophise, and the cognitive 
processes by which fresh beliefs are day by day 
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generated in his mind — beliefs and processes which, 
I allow, are not what they were when the man was 
a child, and which may be illusory and false, but 
beliefs and processes which, provided we make no 
assumption as to their objective validity, are 
certainly obvious to all and disputed by none, and 
so may be taken as data for a theory of knowledge. 
From these data every epistemologist, whether 
Kantian, Pragmatist, or Realist, has begun, and 
must always begin, for these are the only data 
that exist for us. Having philosophised already, it 
may be somewhat difficult, perhaps, to eliminate 
the influence of one’s own philosophic standpoint 
from one’s introspective readings However, we 
can but make the attempt, and endeavour to coriect 
the errors of one’s own introspection by the assist- 
ance of those who are still in the happy state of 
unsophisticated common-sense, and we may well 
begin with sense-perception, which, as the primary 
source from which all knowledge is derived, naturally 
has the first claim upon our attention. 

§ 28 ‘At the present moment there is a little 
tit upon my wmdow-sill picking up crumbs of bread.’ 
This statement implies a judgment on my part I 
perceived a tit in a certain environment, and have 
expressed my act of perception m the form of a 
judgment to the truth of which I give my assent. 
What is involved in this act of cognition ? Was 
there any activity on my part ? Apparently there 
was, for I refer the act of perception to myself and 
say that I perceived. I seem to have been conscious, 
even during the act of perception itself, of my own 
psychical operation. True, my self-consciousness 
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was very slight. It was with the perceived objects 
that my attention was chiefly, if not wholly, 
engrossed. Yet I certainly did not confuse the 
tit, the window, and the gaiden which I saw through 
the window, with myself, nor yet again with one 
another. To me they at once appeared as things, 
objective, real, distinct I saw the little tit with 
its yellow breast, its grccnish-blue wings and the 
black and white niai kings of its back I heard the 
rattle of its claws and the tapping of its beak I 
obseived how it threw crumb after crumb aside 
before it found one to suit its taste Then, when 
it flew away and my attention passed to the window 
and the garden, I recognised them at once Hedges 
and tiees and plants and soil were clearly distin- 
guished. I was conscious that they were the same 
as they were a moment ago, the same as they were 
yesterday and the day bcfoie , and to this judgment 
also I gave my assent To me, at any rate, my 
judgment did not present meiely a ‘ claim to 
truth , ’ It was a truth, immediate, factual, self- 
evident. 

Now, all this, the psychologist will tell me, implies 
that I had sensations of colour, of yellow and black 
and white, and sensations of sound by means of 
which I distinguished one object from another, and 
muscular sensations by means of which I assigned 
them to their respective distances, and universal 
ideas under whieh the different objects were sub- 
sumed. This, however, is theory pure and simple. 
No doubt It is well-founded and true Nevertheless, 
sensations were not given as data in the series of 
perceptions which occurred. Sensations and ideas 
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may have been involved in each of my acts of 
perception, but I was not aware of it at the time. 
I did not perceive my sensations nor yet my ideas 
What I perceived were external objects. Nor was 
I conscious either in the act of perception itself or 
in the reflective act which followed, that I perceived 
by means of sensations and ideas , though, as a 
psychologist, I believe this to be actually the case 
The colours which I obseived, belonged as qualities 
to the tit ; the distances were given as pait of what 
I perceived , the tit, the window, and the garden 
were objects, things, having the qualities and 
pel forming the actions which I have desciibcd 
All I did was to perceive It was the objects 
themselves which possessed qualities, were stationary 
or moved about, were active or passive, underwent 
changes, or, again, did not change at all. 

§ 29 Nor do I seem to have been responsible 
in any way for what occurred, except in so far as 
I was conscious of it I say that I distinguished 
object from object ; yet this seems to be a figure of 
speech rather than an accurate description of fact. I 
was not aware of any distinguishing or of any 
synthesis on my part. What I perceived was not 
perceived as one whole. The tit was a whole and 
so were the other objects, but each whole was 
individual and distinct from the rest From the 
outset the tit was clearly distinguished fiom the 
window and the garden ; and though tlie trees and 
hedges of the latter were not distinguished from 
one another till my attention was directed to them 
after the tit had gone, they were certainly neither 
perceived nor felt as a whole. There was, indeed, 
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a certain togetherness about what I perceived. I 
saw a-tit-through-a-wmdow-overlooking the-garden. 
But this simply means that I took m the scene at 
a single glance, not that the different objects which 
I perceived were merged in any felt-whole or were 
in any sense a unity The only real wholes which 
I seem to perceive are individual objects The 
peiception of these doubtless implies the synthesis 
of qualities distinguished one by one in the past and 
re-unitcd to form my percept of [v g.) the tit. But 
these qualities do not constitute a fell whole. The 
whole itself, as well as its unity and the dificrent 
qualities it comprises, seems to be something 
objective, something distinct from me and indc 
pendent of any activity on my part, something the 
parts of which I believe to have been there all 
along, whether distinguished and again synthesised 
by me or not. Both analysis and synthesis, in a 
sense, are mine, since it is 1 who make them But 
in making them I cannot help myself. The object 
seems to force me to make them, and in so 
doing to reveal to my mind its own nature, 
its own objective, ical, and individual unity m 
difference. 

§ 30. Again, I can find no trace of purpose in 
the acts of peiception I have described. Tliey 
seemed to occur quite accidentally, and to have 
nothing to do either with my purposes or with my 
needs. If you ask me what it was made me perceive 
what I did peiceive, I should say it was just the 
objects which were there when I looked up. Pei haps 
I looked up to see w'hat was theie It may be that 
I did ; but I do not see bow this affects what I saw. 
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or how it can possibly be said to modify the facts 
which I observed If facts are modified or muti- 
lated by purposes, it is certainly not a datum of 
experience. To the plain man, even when he 
selects his facts, as when he goes out to look for a 
golf-ball which he lost the day before, or when he 
digs in British tumuli in the hope of finding traces 
of a bygone age, or when he works in the laboratory, 
arranging apparatus, weighing chemicals, pouring 
out acids — in a word, preparing his experiments — it 
does not seem that his purposive and selective 
actions alter what he finds, in the sense of making 
it less real or less objective. They are still facts, 
though it was he himself who placed the conditions 
which brought those facts to light. Perception may 
often be purposive, but purpose determines the 
intent, not the content, of thought , it determines 
what we look for, not what we find. Perception 
may also be selective, for there are many things 
which we might observe but do not, because such 
things are irrelevant to our purpose and so fail to 
attract our attention. Nevertheless, what we do 
observe even under circumstances which we our- 
selves have brought about, we believe to be as 
objectively true and real as the facts which force 
themselves upon our notice independently of any 
pre-formed purpose or pre-conceived idea. Experi- 
mental observations seem to be as valid objectively 
as those which are made by the comparatively 
passive observer. In neither case is assent deter- 
mined by purpose or by the power of facts to 
satisfy our needs ; for whether we find what we want 
or discover somethmg else, whether our experiments 
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turn out as desired or otheru ise, we accept as given 
what we perceive to take place 
§ 31 Ordinarily, too, assent is absolute Either 
we assent or we doubt. And if the plain man assents 
to a fact perceived by himself, rarely can you get 
him to own that he has made a mistake. Should 
you succeed, however, a judicious use of the Socratic 
method will lead to interesting results The plain 
man will probably qualify liis admission of error 
by some such phrase as “ Well ' it looked like that 
at any rate ” By which he means tliat though 
things m reality were not as he perceived them, 
yet they appeared to be so at the time If, however, 
you press the point you will probably succeed in 
convincing him that his mistake was due, not to 
false appearance, but to false infeiencc or to a false 
interpretation of sense-data And by this means 
you will be able to prove to him that m perception 
we not only use the senses but also subsume objects 
under universal ideas, and that errors of perception 
are often due to the subsumption of a perceived 
object under the wiong idea Indeed, that he has 
what logicians call universal ideas, he will readily 
admit For he knows what is meant {v g) by a 
man It is a being with a body more or less like his 
own and performing actions very much m the same 
way that he does. And there are many objects of 
this kind to which his idea of ‘ man ’ is apphcable. 
Of colours, sizes and shapes he can tell you little 
perhaps, but he knows that they are qualities which 
may belong to the same or to different objects Of 
honesty, virtue and truth he can tell you morei 
since these concern him more closely and he has 
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probably thoughi more about them and often 
heard them discussed. In any case, he may 
easdy be convinced that of such qualities he 
has univc’sal ideas and also that these ideas are 
abstract, for he knows very well that colours 
are never found without something coloured, 
and that honesty does not exist except in an 
honest man 

§ 32 Now, suppose you call the attention of 
this victim of your philosophic zeal to a dirty, 
unkempt, and ill-clad object lying by the road-side, 
and ask him what he takes it to be Suppose also 
he replies that ‘ it may be cither a gipsy or a tramp, 
more probably the latter ’ You may then point 
out that here an inference has been made, and that 
though this inference is based upon perceptual data, 
the predicates ‘ gipsy ’ and ‘ tramp ’ are not actually 
contained therein as objects of sense-perception. 
Hence you may show that in many cases of what 
seems to be immediate peiception, inference is 
involved For instance, the minds of other men 
are not peiccived diiectly, but inferred from the 
perception of their bodies In the universal idea 
‘man,’ therefore, certain chaiactciistics or ‘notes’ 
are not objects of sense-perception, but of infeicnce. 
And the same may be said of many other unn'ersal 
ideas. At the same time, though we can distinguish 
m a universal idea, especially when we hesitate in 
applying it, elements which are not gn’cn in sense- 
data from those which aie, both what we jierceive 
and what we infer belongs to the object, and belongs 
to it, not on account of our way of looking at it or 
thinking about it, but on account of its own nature, 
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which we seem to be able, by means of perception 
and inference, to get to know. 

Whether we perceive directly or whether we infer, 
wc believe that it is the object itself whose natuie 
IS revealed to our intelligence. 

§ 33. Thus both universal ideas and inferences 
are involved in perception, as even the plain man 
may be forced to admit. Strictly, however, and 
as applied to perception in general, this is not a 
datum of perceptual experience, but belongs to 
theory. Ordinarily, what we perceive, whether it be 
natural objects, or their qualities, colours, shapes 
and distances, we perceive immediately. Our sub- 
sumption IS not deliberate Our universal ideas 
function unconsciously The assertion that all 
perception involves subsumption under universal 
ideas and is really inferential m character is itself 
an inference based on pai titular cases in which 
perception halts and stumbles That umvcisal 
ideas exist, and function in sense-perception can 
readily be veiified in experience , but whcthei or 
not all perception is infeicntuil is quite another 
matter. Indeed, if it were, it w'ould be difficult to 
conceive how pciccption could begin. 

§ 34. Similarly, all questions as to the function- 
ing of sensation-complexes and of a prion categories 
or forms, the synthetic and constructive activity 
of the mind, the modification of fact owing to 
Selection, purposes and needs, so far as perception 
in general is concerned, pertain to theory. In some 
cases hypotheses of this kind explain very well how 
we perceive, but fail to satisfy other conditions, 
and are often in contradiction with common-sense 
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belief, as, for instance, the theory that universals 
are a pnon forms of the mind , while the h5T)othesis 
that the objects of perception are sensations is even 
worse off, for it explains nothing It does not even 
explain how we perceive, still less how we come to 
believe in an objective and ical world consisting of 
numberless individual objects, quite independent 
of ourselves, except when directly or indirectly we 
operate upon them by physical movements or 
when vice versa they operate upon us. It may be 
true, after all, that what we perceive are at bottom 
nothing but our own sensations, but this, at any 
rate, is not a datum of experience nor a common- 
sense belief It IS a theory , nay, more, a meta- 
physical theory, for which, personally, I can find 
no adequate foundation in the data of expenence, 
and the value of which for epistemology seems to 
me to be evanescent To introspection, what we 
perceive docs not appear as something determined 
by us, and we certainly believe it to be determined 
ab extra. The object of perception appears, not as 
a sensation, nor yet as a synthesis of sense-data 
under a prion forms, but as a thing having qualities 
and performing operations, and sometimes in addi- 
tion to this, but never instead of this, serving certain 
purposes which we wish to realise. Colour appears, 
not as a sensation, but as a quality of real things ; 
and a thing is something which has qualities but 
is not itself merely a quahty. The plain man knows 
little of the nature of things and their qualities. 
He cannot define them None the less qualities 
appear to him as distinct from one another, and 
distinct from himself. He does not say that he 
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has sensations of hardness or loiiglincss, but that 
things feel hard or soft, rough or smooth Sounds, 
too, and even smells, are perceived, not as sensations, 
but as the qualities of things. We say that we hear 
a sound or perceive a smell, not that we have an 
auditory or an olfactoiy sensation , and this holds 
even when we fail to localise the sound or the smell 

The object of strictly external perception, then, 
is always something real and independent ‘ of our- 
selves, and though it implies the functioning of 
universal ideas, we are not oidmarily conscious of 
this fact ; still less ate we aware that oui perceptions 
arc due to a priori forms of synthesis, or that their 
content is dctei mined m any way by human 
purposes and needs 

§ 35 The perception of our own body and its 
various qualities and states furnishes us with further 
and diffeient data. We still perceive objects, 
indeed; lor the distinction of subject and object is 
never entirely lost as long as we arc in any way 
conscious But the object of perception is now 
some pait of oui selves By means of sight we 
perceive the shape of oui limbs, and by means of 
touch the smoothness and softness of our skin. 
Percciver and perceived are, in this case, only 
relatively distinct, for we recognise that m reality 
they are one. 

Moi cover, although what we perceive in this way 
IS usually a state or quality belonging to some part 

* By thi-, I do not mean, of course, that the object of perception 
IS unrelated to consciousness, or that qiid the content of jierecp- 
tion it 15 not i« consciousness , but that qitii real we behove it to 
be other than, outside of, and not dependent on ourselves, and 
to have a nature of its osvn which as such is not alTecled by 
the fact of its becoming known See Appendix 
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of our bodies in the siimc way that colour and shape, 
hardness and softness, belong as qualities to external 
things, sometimes the object of what may be called 
perhaps ‘ internal ’ pciception, is more vague and 
ill-dcfincd We /ccZ waim or cold all over. We feel 
hungry or tliirsty, but we cannot say precisely 
where. We have pains, aches, feelings of discomfort 
01 of healthy exuberance Sometimes such feelings 
aie, more or less, located , sometimes they are not 
located at all But m cither case we recognise 
them not only as states of our body, but as feelings 
or sensations 

There arc cases, therefore, in which the object of 
perception is a sensation. There is, in fact, a kind 
of gradation between what we perceive as the 
qualities of objects — of external things or of our 
own bodies — and what we perceive as sensations 
On the one hand, colours, shapes, sounds, hardness 
and othci properties pciccived by actual contact, 
arc perceived as qualities of objects and not as 
sensations On the other hand, the ‘ voluminous ’ 
feelings we get in the body as a whole, as well as 
various pains and aches and muscular sensations, 
are certainly recognised to be of the nature of 
sensation ; while temperature and taste seem to 
form a half-way house. Sometimes we perceive 
with the tongue the flavour of meat, wine, fruit, or 
peppermint, with the hand the warmth of water, 
and with the face the coolness of the breeze. Some- 
times we merely ‘ get a taste,’ a sensation of bitter- 
ness or sweetness localised loosely in the mouth, or 
we feel hot from the effects of violent cxcicise or 
cold on account of a chill. 

E 
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SO 

§ 36. This gradation between what is perceived 
as sensation and what is perceived as the quality 
of objects has led to the tlieoiy that sensations are 
always the means by uhicli \\e pciceivc (id quo 
pempitur), and also to the more questionable theory 
that the object of perception (id quod percipiim) 
IS at bottom sensation Both theories may also 
appeal to the fact that even in external perception 
we can often distinguish sensation, provided we 
look for it. For instance, the muscular sensation 
in the organ of sight may be detected when we 
change the convergence of the eyes In touch- 
contact, too, sensation may be perceived and 
located in the tips of the fingcis, if we attend to 
them and not to the object touclicd Even colour 
may appear as a sensation when the eyes are almost 
closed and all variation m tone, tint, and outline 
are, 'as far as possible, eliminated It must be 
noted, however, that these latter arc abnormal and 
exceptional cases, and in no way lender false what 
has been said about the object of external pciccption 
in general, viz , that that object is normally not a 
sensation but the quality of a real thing. 

, The data of perceptual experience are not as such 
s^sations, and if the id quod percipitur theory be 
expressed in this form it is certainly false. That 
the qualities of objects are ultimately reducible to 
sensations may or may not admit of proof ; but for 
external perception, m the strict sense of the term, 
the object perceived does not appear as a sensation. 
Possibly, it might so appear if our c.xpericnce were 
‘ puie,’ which it IS not , but, moie piobably, as Mr. 
Shadwoilh Hodgson says, for ‘ pure ’ experience 
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there is no distinction of subject and object, and 
consequently what is perceived would appear, if it 
appealed at all, neither as a quality of an object 
nor as a sensation And under such conditions 
perception proper would not exist, for there would 
be neither subjective nor objective reference 
Hence, as introspection fails to reveal to us the 
data of pure experience, we must be content to 
take experience as we find it , and, this being so, 
we are forced to admit that for us in our present 
stage of development the data of expeiience include 
what we believe to be the qualities of external 
objects. 


CHAPTER IT. 

THE DATA OF EXPERIENCE— 

CONCEPTUAL THOUGHT. 

§ 37. Unable to anal5^se an act of perception 
directly, psychologists are accustomed to ‘ analyse ’ 
it by the aid of data extrinsic to the act itself. These 
data are obtained cither by experiment or by direct 
introspection in which attention is concentrated 
on processes that usually pass unnoticed , and in 
this way an act of perception is ‘ analysed into a 
complex of sensations ’ But of the ‘ sensations ’ 
which are said to have functioned in the act of 
perception thus analysed, we were quite unconscious 
when we perceived. Strictly speaking, sensations 
when functioning in a percept are not sensations 
at all, but merely nervous processes Nor is the 
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percept itself in any way comparable with the sum 
of the sensations it is said to involve. When I 
perceive a picture there hanging on my wall at 
about SIX yards distance from where I sit, not only 
am I unconscious of the focussing of my eyes, of 
their movement in their sockets, of the vaiiation in 
convexity of their lenses, and of the revived images 
of the movements necessary to reach and to handle 
the pictuic, but the sum of these sensations, 
immediate and levivcd is something different from 
and quite inadequate to represent what I mean 
when I say tliat I perceive the picture six yards 
away. The scnsation-compli'x involved is not 
equivalent to the peiccpt, nor yet is the sum of 
the individual sensations cqui\ alent to the complex 
in which they are said to be fused. The fusion of 
the sensations dcstioys altogether their individu- 
ality, while the si'iisation-complox W'hich results 
qua a complex of sensations, is altogether obliteiated 
for consciousness by the percept to which it gives 
rise. 

Moreover, a -percept has meaning It is not merely 
a sensation-complex, nor merely the appearance of 
a certain arrangement of colour localised in a certain 
way. What I mean when I say that I perceive a 
picture hanging on a wall at six yards distance, is 
something more than what I feel, and something 
moie than what is apparent to my senses. The 
object of perception is not merely clear, distinct, 
and appaiently external, but it has definite 
objective meaning and significance. Whence it 
follows that some other mental function is involved 
in perception besides that of sensation That 
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function would seem to belong to universal ideas 
under which, as we have seen, perceived objects 
are subsumed. Now univeisal ideas correspond to 
navies They function whenever names arc used, 
and it is by this means that we understand wliat 
we hear or what we read Hence, by examining 
introspectively what takes place in our minds when 
we listen to or read the woids of another, we may 
be able to ainve at a clearer notion of the nature 
of an idea as opposed to an image or a sensation. 

§ 38 Suppose that I call at the house of a 
friend, and, on enquiring for him, am told that ‘ he 
has already gone to his oflicc ’ Such an answer is 
no mere string of words Its significance is per- 
fectly definite, and the objects to which the words 
refer are brought clearly before my mind I say 
' before my mind,’ yet the objects signified are not 
perceived by me, nor do I imagine or picture them. 
They are ‘ present ’ only in idea, which means 
nothing more than that I am able to think about 
them , that, knowing my fiiend and knowing what 
is meant by ‘ going to an oflk e,’ I am able to under- 
stand the answer I received But it is of real 
objects and not of ideas that we think. Ideas aie 
the instruments by means of which we think of 
objects. Our thoughts, impelled by the words 
which we hear or which we read, arc directed to 
objects about which we think, and which arc 
therefore said to be present to our minds We call 
this ‘ presencc-in-idea ’ to distinguish it fiom the 
real presence of the object m sense-perception Yet 
ideas as such are not objects, but rathei functions of 
the mind which enable us to think of absent objects. 
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Moreover, what we think about the object, what 
the object means to us, is itself sometlimj objective 
and leal. When thinking of leal objects thought 
does not, so we believe, create the object, but 
merely causes it to be ideally present. The content 
of our ideas is thought as pait of the object itself 
This IS tiue even when the object is not a concrete 
thing, but something abstract — a moral whole, a 
system of relations, such, for instance, as ‘ the 
British Policy in Eg3'pt ’ How evci relations arc 
to be explained, we behove that somehow or other 
they are real 

The apparent reality of objects of thought may 
be an illusion, but our belief m it is none the less 
a datum By this belief thought about reality is 
distinguished from thought about fictitious or 
imaginary beings, the products of our own or of 
another’s consti active ingenuity In the latter 
case, what we think about is still objective, but 
not real The object is pieseit to our thoughts as 
before, but we no longer believe in its reality 
Thought has alwa3's an objective lefeicnce , it is 
thought about objects But tlieie aie different 
kinds of objectivity The objects about which we 
think may be real or ideal. If real, they may be 
present before us m the concrete or present only 
to our thoughts. If ideal, they may be the 
creations of our own or of another’s fancy. When 
created by another, they are independent of our- 
selves, and our knowledge of them may possess 
the quality of truth, but they are not leal When 
created by our own imagination, they are neither real 
nor independent. It is with leal objects, however. 
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that we are conrerncd, and, before proceeding 
further, wc must discuss the meaning of our belief 
m ‘ objective reality.’ 

§ 3g. Belief m the loahty of the objects about 
which we think is not confined to those ideas which 
Professor James dcsciibcs as ‘tiuncated experi- 
ences, leading to scnse-tcimini ’ For the functioning 
of an idea in our minds to be accompanied by belief 
in the reality of that which it signifies, it is not 
necessary that the idea should ‘ tciminate ’ m a 
sense-percept. ‘ Tlie Bi itish Policy of Egypt ’ and 
‘ The American Constitution ’ are both ideas of real 
objects, yet m neither case is that object perceived 
by the senses. Again, no woi king-man has ever 
seen, or heaid, or felt a Tmdes Union, yet he knows 
veiy well what the teim means, and fiimly believes 
m Its reality. If you attempt to define a Trades 
Union you must intioducc the notion of purpose, 
and say, (v g ) with Piofcssor Nicholson, that a 
Trades Union is ' a ^ oluiitaiy association of labour 
foi mutual assistance, jnoteclion and benefit ’ Now, 
it IS possible that Piofessor James, who is able to 
feel ‘ buts ’ and ‘ ifs ’ and ‘ ands ’ and ‘ ors,’ may 
be able also to feel causes and puiposes, even when 
they are not his own. Hence it may be possible 
for Professor James to build up some complex 
feeling which coi responds, or which he imagines 
must correspond, with a Tiades Union or a British 
Policy. But the plain man will tell you that he 
gets no such feelings, and with him I quite agree 
I feel eagerness, anxiety, longing, hope, lear, when 
I think of something which I hope to do or 
which I hope will be done ; but I expcnence no such 
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emotion when it is a question of the purpose of 
somebody else, except m so far as I make it my 
own Nor do I identify such feelings with the objects 
towards which they are directed I know what 
these feelings are, and therefore I understand what 
is meant when somebody tells me he desires happi- 
ness or IS anxious about his health , but my 
knowledge is not a feehng nor is it necessarily 
accompanied by any feeling that I can detect. 
Purposes, in fact, are not fechngs at all, but ideas 
which, when present to the mind, arouse fcchngs 
or emotions Nor is the idea or knowledge of a 
feeling itself a feeling, but rather sometliing intel- 
lectual I am also quite at a loss when I attempt 
to distinguish the feelings which are supposed to 
accompany conjunctive and disjunctive relations. 
I cannot realise the feehng which accompanies a 
‘ but ’ or an ‘ if ’ When I perceive a difference 
between two things, I ceitamly ‘ feel ’ the contrast 
But my perception of difference is not the mere 
feeling I know what ‘ difference ’ means, and it 
does not mean the feehng which I get when I 
perceive a contrast which pleases or annoys me 
It seems to me, then, that it is quite impossible 
to reduce the definition of a ‘ Trades Union ’ or of 
any other notion of the kind to feelings, images 
or sense-termini No feehng and no percept is 
adequate to represent or express the notion of a 
common purpose, such as that of ‘ labouring 
for mutual assistance, protection and benefit ’ 

‘ Labour ’ itself can hardly be pictured or perceived. 
I can perceive hop-pickers at work in a field, but 
that is not what I mean by ‘ labour.’ It is only a 
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concictc example which expresses at once too much 
and too little, when I compare it with my idea of 
‘ labour ’ Universal ideas aie contained within 
the individual cases to which they apply, and to 
this they may be said to ‘ lead ’ But that common 
‘ something,’ though it is realised there in each 
individual example, cannot be peiccived by the 
senses We perceive men, trees, books, colours, 
concrete and particular motions and changes, but 
we do not perceive humanity, tree-ness, book- 
nature, colourcdncss, or change and motion m 
geneial We cannot lay hold of these things, so to 
speak, by sight oi by touch oi by hearing Yet 
somehow or other we do lay hold of the universal 
characters which aie realised m pailiciilar cases, 
and when such and such a case (S) presents itself, 
we recognise in it the unneisal character (P) at 
once, and affirm in consequence that S is P. 

Apait altogether from theory, therefore, the 
mental function by means of which universal ideas 
arc foimed and by means of w'hich they are recog- 
nised in concrete cases, is, eAen for introspection, 
something quite diffeicnt fiom feeling and sensation , 
though it IS from sense-experience that such ideas 
are obtained, and the function by which they are 
formed is included in what we call an act of per- 
ception. There seem to be no sense-termini to 
which the causes, purposes, and logical conventions 
signified by the conjunctions ‘ since,’ ‘ because,’ 
‘ m order to,’ ‘ so that,’ ‘ m as much as,’ coricspond, 
or for which they can be substituted Causes, 
purposes, and abstract universal ideas are as 
objective and real as the concrete things in which 
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' they are revealed , but they seem to belong to the 
; rational structure or plan of the universe rather than 
to anything which can be felt by the senses. Belief 
in objective reality docs not mean, therefore, that 
objects have been oi arc capable of being experi- 
enced as sensations, but merely that their nature 
and their c.xistcnce has been determined indepen- 
dently of our thoughts about them. They exist 
somehow m the concrete , though, if relational or 
abstiact, they do not exist in isolation oi as 
individual things And when w c know such objects, 
we believe that our knowledge somehow or other 
comes from the object and is detei mined by the 
object , otherwise it would not be knowledge How 
it comes, or how it is detemiincd, neither intro- 
spection nor common-sense belief can say . that is 
a matter which the plain man leaves to the 
philosopher 

§ 40. Logicians tell us that our ideas have 
content, and that they may be analysed into simpler 
ideas or notes If you were to ask me, however, 
what was the content of the ideas which came to 
my mind when I was told that my fiiend had gone 
to his office, I should find it very difficult to answer 
you. I could tell you, perhaps, a good deal about 
the person in question, what he looks like, and 
what he has done. Yet even of this I was not 
conscious when his name was mentioned. My 
knowledge of persons or things, however compre- 
hensive, IS ceitainly not called to mind at the 
sound of their names But although the idea of 
my friend was vague in that I did not think of any 
one of his characteristics in particular, it was 
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perfectly definite in that I knew at the time what 
object the name signified, and should have hesitated 
to believe, even if I did not immediately reject, 
any answer incompatible with his habits or char- 
acter. In the same way, the other objects of which 
I thought were similaily vague, and yet in like 
manner sufficiently definite for me to understand 
clearly the import of the ansver I received I did 
not picture to mt’sclf an office nor did I imagine 
my fiicnd perambulating the slicets Yet I knew 
what an ‘ office ’ meant, and I knew what was 
intended when I ivas told that my fiiend had gone 
there And this I knew in spile of the fact that I 
had never been to his office and did not know what 
it was like, and was ignorant also as to how he 
went, whether on foot, by motor, or by tram. 

Definite significance is pcifectly compatible with 
unanal5^ed content, and both aie chauicteiistic of 
all continuous discouisc. Tluongh frequently 
thinking of the same thing, wc build up a concept 
of it, and thus seem to grasp m idea its nature as 
a whole Hence, whenever a name is mentioned, 
we think of the object signified by means of a 
preformed idea, which then and there begins to 
function in our minds Yet such an idea is seldom 
reahsed in the fulness of its content In con- 
tinuous conversation or reading, though each phrase 
has definite significance, the idea which it awakens 
in the mind is supplanted by another and yet 
another before it has time to develop If, tlieicfore, 
we wish to anal5^se an idea, wc must stop talking 
or reading and allow the idea to unfold itself in 
consaousness. 
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§ 41 Let US experiment in this way with the 
idea expressed in the phrase ‘going to an office,’ 
and sec what happens Immediately I fix my 
attention upon what these words signify, and allov/ 
the idea to ‘ work,’ othei ideas and images awaken 
in my mind m lapid succession I pictuie people 
leaving their dwellings after an early breakfast in 
haste to catch a tram , I imagine others who, 
having partaken of their morning meal at a later 
hour, stroll leisurely to the station or are whisked 
off in an automobile I sec an office peopled with 
clerks who sit upon high stools, and, with pens 
behind their ears, staie \igorously at d.iy-books and 
ledgers which he open before tliem I think of the 
purposes for which olfices exist, of commerce, of 
the Stock Exchange, and of Government Depart- 
ments All these things about whitli I think, are 
to me, things objective, real, ana independent of 
myself, w'hethcr I can picture them or not. Com- 
merce, for instance, and a Government Department, 
IS to me just as objectively real as more concrete 
things, such as a ledgei, a clerk or a desk 
Reflecting, however, on these ideas which have 
been brought to consciousness by the phiase 
' ‘ going to the office,’ I find that they are not essential 
to the meaning of that phrase. They are all con- 
nected with the original idea, and must have been 
somehow mentally associated with it, otherwise 
they w'ould not have become conscious But they 
are not what a logician w'oiild call the essential 
‘ notes ’ of the idea ‘ going to an office ’ Rather 
they are particular, and in some instances alter- 
native cases, to which that notion, as a whole, or 
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the office part of it, would apply. There is, 
moreover, an indefinite number of other cases in 
which the ideas in question aie realised One may 
go to an office in other w.iys besides those which 
occurred to my mind The office might contain 
clerks, or it might contain only my friend, their 
employer, or again, it might be empty While, to 
the clerks, if theie, one might assign a gieat variety 
of attitudes and occupations The office, again, 
might neither be that of a merchant, nor of a 
stockbroker, nor yet of a Government official , it 
might belong to a newspaper editor, or it might be 
m a railway depot 

I have not analysed logically the idea ‘ going to 
an office,’ but have allowed it to develop by means 
of its associations , and the products of that 
association-process are equivalent to the original 
idea neither individually nor as a sum, nor yet as 
a system. They signify at once too much and too 
little, just as we found to be the case when we tried 
to represent the notion of ‘ labour ’ by an image 
of hop-pickers working in a field Nevertheless, the 
associated ideas illustrate or exemplify the oiiginal 
notion, and from them one might, by abstraction, 
form a definition more or less adequate One 
might say, for instance, that ‘ to go to an office ’ 
is ‘ to proceed from any place whatever and by any 
means whatever to a building adapted for business 
purposes ’ Doubtless Socrates would be able to 
pick holes in this definition That does not matter. 
Suffice it that I have a more or less accurate notion 
of what ‘ going to an office ’ means. 

§ 42. Hence, although our ideas in continuous 
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discourse have explicitly [or coii’icwnsness vciy little 
content indeed, yet the fact that they arc capable 
of giving use to associations intimately connected 
with the oiiginal idea and containing implicitly its 
definition, shows that they are no mcie words 
Latent or implicit within the original idea aic all 
those subordinate ideas whicli cxcinplify and define 
its meaning, and which ps\ chologically foim its 
content Only on tins hvpothcsis can the facts be 
explained For clearly when an idea is analysed 
psychologically by means of its associations, that 
idea functions throughout, controlling the whole 
process and pieventmg luclcvant ideas fiom 
arising, or causing them to be dismissed at once 
if they do arise And, agun, in discourse ideas 
exercise a similar function or controlling powci 
Ideas are aroused by their coi responding tcims, 
and by them wo understand what we hear or what 
we read, thongli they may seem to have no content 
except that winch the speaker or writer chooses to 
develop for us 

This piocess goes on smoothly enough so long as 
the statements made harmonise with the ideas that 
are awakened m our minds But should some 
assertion fail so to harmonise, should some new 
attribute be picdicatcd which seems to us incom- 
patible with the object to winch it is assigned, at 
once thought hesitates, and if it fails to assimilate 
the new piediratc, will, m the end, reject it as false. 
Unless, then, we hold that an idea contains poten- 
tially, imjilicitly, schematically, the particular cases 
which have already been subsumed and systematised 
under it on previous occasions and winch virtually 
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include its dormilion, I fail to see how we are to 
explain the conti oiling power which is cxcicised by 
the idea, both in discourse and in an associative 
process Unquestionably, cerebral conditions 
account, in pait at least, for the assoriations which 
arise in the latter case, and the suggestions of the 
speaker or writer for those whicli aiise in the 
former , but no brain-prorrsses and no mere words 
can account for the objective significance of our 
thoughts, or for the accepting or rejecting of 
associated ideas, or for the assent or dissent which 
accompanies cognition when we listen or read. 

An idea, theiefore, is a function of the mind by 
means of which, somehow or other, we apprehend 
the nature of objects , and its content, even though 
unconscious, functions in the mind wliencvci that 
idea IS recalled, and so controls both association 
and assent 

§ 43 Ideas have also another function — they > 
influence action Their objective reference is, as 
we have seen, not alwaj's to somelhing real or 
existing. They may icfer to somelhing which wc 
should like to exist, to some change wlm li we desire 
to bring about. Rcgaided from this point of view, 
ideas are called purposes 

A purpose is nothing more than an idea signifying 
an object not yet real, but which wc seek to realise 
by action/ Sujijiosc that wc enter a loom winch 
is in daikness witli the intention of consulting some 
book The idea of consulting this book is a jmrjiose, 
and till that jnirjio.se is lenlised this idea controls 
all 0111 opciations, mental and jilij-sical Wc 
remember having seen tlie book in a parliculai 
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room , hcncc we go there. The daiknoss of the 
room suggests the need of lighting the gas ; hence 
nc grope about for matches The idea of matches 
suggests the mantelshelf, and thither wc make our 
way Finally, having sccuicd the matches and lit 
the gas, wc take down the book that wo need from 
the library shelves It was the idea of consulting 
this book which contiollcd the vaiious opciations 
perfomicd in order to realise it And here, again, 
as 111 the foinici case of cognition, the idea which 
guided the pioccss need not have been explicit or 
fully developed as to its content. Wc may have 
had, to begin with, a picture of the book, of its size, 
the colour of its binding and the plates with which 
it may have been illustrated, or we may have 
thought merely of its title or of the name of its 
author, or of the sub)cct in general of which it 
treated. Again, the more immediate purpose of 
obtaining a light may have obliterated for con- 
sciousness the original pin pose, just as when 
cognition IS directed to theoretical purposes, the 
general idea of the subject m hand may be obscured 
by more immediate points of interest which occupy 
us Nevertheless, in practice as in theory, the 
original idea or purpose is operative throughout, 
and to it other ideas and purposes are subordinate, 
though it IS always possible that one purpose may 
be displaced by another more attractive, and that 
one idea may be superseded by another to which 
it has led by association in the course of its own 
development. 

I § 44. The question now anses how far purpose 
governs even ‘ our most remotely cognitive 
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activities." All thought is purposive,” we are 
told , and this would seem to be true in general, 
for wc always intend either to gam knowledge by 
the development of our ideas and by sense- 
experience, or else to bring about some practical 
result But how lay and in what sense is thought 
purposive ^ How far, for instance, is what I have 
written in this chapter due to the purpose with 
which I began it, viz , that of ascertaining the data 
of experience in ordei to distinguish them from the 
theories by which absolutists, pragmatists, and 
realists seek to explain them ^ 

Just as when I attempted to describe the pro- 
cesses of sense-perception and of rational discourse, 
so now, when I attempt to describe the development 
of my own thoughts, I find that idea after idea 
emerges above the thieshold of consciousness, only 
to be rejected, until at last some one is evolved 
which suits my purpose Similarly, the verbal 
forms in which, first mentally, and apparently by 
means of auditory images, and then in writing I 
seek to express these ideas, are rejected or modified 
again and again until they seem to give more or 
less adequate expression to that which I wish to 
say Why do I reject some ideas and accept others ? 
Why do I continually change the verbal forms 
which come spontaneously to mind ? One does not 
think of it at the time , the process is automatic, 
as it were Yet, now that I reflect, I recognise 
that at the outset I had a general notion of different 
foims of cognition on the one hand, and of the 
various theories by which cognition is explained 
bn the other Under each of these ideas innumei- 
F 
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able others have been stcinatically subsumed in 
the past ; and though of the full content of no one 
of them was I moie than implicitly or schematically 
conscious at any given moment, yet they seem to 
have controlled throughout the development of my 
thoughts, and to have caused me to select and to 
set down m writing only those data of experience 
which seemed to bear upon the problems — again 
only schematically apprehended — which are to be 
discussed m future chapters My thought has all 
along been purposive m that all iru'lcvant ideas 
have been rejected and only those which concern 
the fundamental problems of the psychology of 
cognition have been allowed to develop in 
consciousness 

§ 45. But how are we to account for the suc- 
cession of our thoughts ^ Cleaily they arc not due 
wholly to the general puiposc or problem we have 
in hand, for though this may contain them 
schematically, it does not detcimine their order 
Nor can they be due merely to verbal association 
for though verbal expressions accompany our ideas 
in the form of images, they have nothing to do with 
the evolution of the gcneial purpose On the 
contrary, they are suboidmate to each individual 
idea winch they attempt to expiess The verbal 
form which thought takes is quite a secondary 
matter We modify a verbal cxpicssion at will 
We cross out or correct the wiittcn sentence without 
scruple, if it fails to express the thought which lies, 
as it were, at the back of the words. Thought 
seems to anticipate the words in which it is expressed, 
and to control them in such a way that while the 
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sentence is yet inchoate, and long before it has 
completed itself, it is often rejected as inadequate 
Moreover, at times one seems to have tliouglits 
without words, an intuition of wide extent, not 
clear m detail and 3'ct not vague, a gencial grasp 
of the problem in hand, a thought which 111 a Hash 
seems to make clear the solution and to reveal the 
problem and solution as a whole Cleaily the 
succession of our thoughts cannot be accounted for 
by verbal expressions Nor can it be accounted 
for wholly by physiological habit For physio- 
logical habit conditions only images, and but few 
images aie involved in abstract thought as a rule, 
while in regal d to verbal images we have already 
seen that they are, for the most part, if not wholly, 
both subordinate and subsequent to thought It 
would seem, then, that in order to account for the 
succession of ideas in conceptual and constructive 
thought, we must call m another factor, viz., 
intellectual habit Cerebral processes undoubtedly 
undeilie, and in some sense condition all thought 
and all ideas, however abstract But between 
abstract ideas there is a logical as well as a physio- 
logical connection ; and it seems to me that this 
logical connection — which is a datum of experience, 
whereas the physiological connection is not — ^lias* 
more to do with the association of ideas in many 
cases than purely physiological habits m which the 
passage of the nervous impulse is governed solely j 
by the law of least resistance 

§ 46 Habit, however, is not the ultimate ex- 
planation of the ordei and sequence of our ideas ; 
for we may still ask how has habit itself been 
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formed ’ And to answer this we arc forced back 
once more upon ohjcctne experience All ideas are 
conditioned by sense-experience However absti'act 
and complex tlic}- may be if leal as well as objective, 
theie must be some object or system of objects m 
which they arc realised It is m objective experience 
i that ideas arc foimcd and to some extent the order 
and sequence of those ideas is detei mined by our 
enviionmcnt itself Yet indirectly purposes and 
needs also play a part in determining this order 
I We pci ceil e first those attiibiites of objects which 
have practical value as satisfying our needs Others 
again are pciccived because cuiiosity or the dcsiie 
to know pi ompts us to observe and examine Our 
needs also in a higher stage of development, piompt 
us to seek to soli’e social, moral and religious prob- 
lems on the one hand, and historical, scientific and 
philosophical problems on the other Thus whaf 
wc enquire about and what W'C neglect, and hence 
the order m which knowledge is acquired, is deter- 
mined in part by our envuonment, but in part also 
by our purposes and needs Guided partly by 
subjective interests and partly by the accidental 
ciicumstances in which we find ourselves, we form 
ideas of objective realities, ideas which from the 
beginning aie connected with one another, but arc 
gradually grouped together m systems and sub- 
'•umed under more general notions As w'e think 
these ideas again and again and pass from one to 
another, habits of thought are formed, logical con- 
nections between ideas are discovered, and other and 
larger gi oupmgs of them are made. When, therefore, 
we wish to sohe some pioblem, to develop and 
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examine llie bearings of some complex and general 
notion, some principle, hypothesis or law, these 
preformed habits of thought begm to function 
Ideas already conceived and connections already 
discovered, force one another m rapid succession 
above iJie threshold of consciousness And all 
this takes place under the guidance of a purpose, 
which. Itself an idea, assumes foi tlie time control 
of our habits of thought. The puipose which 
dominates all our mental energies is, in this case, a 
theoretical one , it is promptc d not by practical 
needs, but by the need which wc feel of somehow 
solving the problems that the umveise presents to 
us 

Hence my final answer to the question ‘what 
IS It determines the succession of our thoughts when 
we reflect ? ’ is that the succession is due partly to 
physiological and paitly to intellectual habits, both 
of which presuppose and have been built up by 
objective expeiience, the stiength of these habits 
depending, other conditions being the same, upon 
tlie intensity and the frequency of repetition of 
those experiences or of our reflections upon them. 
Purposes which in constructive thought consist in 
a geneial grasp of the problem in hand have little 
to do with the succession of ideas as such, though 
they control it throughout By them the relevancy 
of associated ideas is determined, but not the 
particular order m which they aiise. On the other 
hand, the building up of the habits by which the 
sequence of ideas m association is determined is 
again largely due to puiposive selection. 

§ 47. Nced-piomplcd purposes, then, are clearly 
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of the greatest imjwrtance as determining factors 
in the acquisition of knowledge. Thought is 
selective, and selection imiihes puipose. Purposes, 
however, are themsehes ideas which we seek to 
realise, and aie them' 'Ives dciived ultimately from 
experience ; nor docs purposive selection destroy 
our belief in the ob]ective validity of knowledge 
In ideal thought of absent objects, as in perception 
itself, the result of our puiposive strivings after 
knowledge is that objects become known to us as 
they really aie in themsehes Our knowledge is 
not adequate, but none the less it may be true so 
far as it goes. Purposive selection is compatible 
with objective validity, because while purposes 
determine what objects we observe, they do not, as 
a rule, determine the result of oui observations. On 
the contraiy, the content as opposed to the intent 
of perception and thought seems to be determined 
by the object itself. Similarly, in the knowledge 
which we gain from others, intciest determines 
what questions we ask, w'hat lectures we attend, and 
what books we read , but the information gained 
comes in all cases from without. Whether we admit 
it as true or reject it as false, assent or dissent 
depends upon whether or not we believe that we 
have acquired knowledge of ical objects which have 
manifested themselves to us through the words of 
another If our purpose is, as I suppose, to acquue 
knowledge, and if we approach the subject with a 
mind open to conviction, assent or conviction will 
arise cither from the known credibility of our 
infoiniant in regard to matters of fact, or, if it is a 
question of theory, from the intrinsic reasonableness 
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or self-evidence of its presentment, and from its 
consistency with knowledge already acquired If, 
on the other hand, one approaches a particular 
subject upon which one’s own mind is already made 
up, one’s purpose can only be to ascertain the 
opinions of others, and here, again, when we assent, 
to the proposition that ‘ X Y ’s opinion is so and so,’ 
our assent is determined, not by purpose, but by what 
we have lieard him say 

§ 48 I do not wish to deny, of course, that 
purpose may affect assent All I assert here is 
tliat wherever assent is given it docs not appear 
at the time to be determined by purposes, needs, 
emotions or will, or by anything other than the 
object about which we think Subsequently we 
may discover that subjective conditions and 
interests have influenced us , but, at the time, that 
influence is unconscious, otheiwise we could not give 
our assent. I regard it as a psychological fact that 
assent is possible only m so far as wc are unaware 
of the influence of subjective conditions, emotional 
and voluntary. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that it is also a psychological fact that 
purposes and other subjective influences are some- 
times found to have influenced assent and to have 
caused it to be given where it should not have been 
given In the case above cited, that one does not 
give one’s assent to XY’s opinion as opposed to 
the fact that such an opinion 15 his, may be due to a 
preformed will-jioi-to-bchcve, or, in other words, to 
the conviction that we are right and that, therefore, 
he must be wrong. Undoubtedly assent is often 
withheld on account of prejudice , and, similaily. 
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prejudices may cause assent to be given whcie it 
ought to be withheld, as w’e sometimes discovei 
afterwards to our cost Ordinarily, however, we 
are not influenced by these subjective conditions — 
at least such is our belief — and wlien their influence 
IS discovered at once w'c w’lthdrnw our assent and 
begin to doubt The honest seeker after truth, 
knowing the possibility of his being unduly 
influenced by subjective interests and the will to 
behove or not to believe, is particularly carcfid to 
eliminate such a possibility as far as he can, and 
wall only give his full assent when it is clear to linn 
that all subjective conditions have been excluded, 
and that his know’ledge is determined solely by 
objective evidence The assertion that the conkiil 
of thought IS modified directly by human 
purposes and needs and that truth depends upon 
the satisfaction of these needs is, theicfore, not a 
datum of experience, but a theory, and a theory 
which it IS not easy to reconcile with what is an 
introspective datum, viz , that we believe our ideas 
and our judgments to be determined by then- 
objects, and that, on this account, we give oiir 
assent to their objective vabdity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRITICISM AND THE 
DISTINCTION OF SUBJECT AND OBJECT 

§ 49 Two diameti ically opposite opinions arc 
prevalent in regard to the psychological basis of 
Criticism, and of the Absolutism to ivhich it has 
given rise The late Dr Caird wished to exclude 
psychology altogether fiom Ciiticisin Piofessor 
James, Mr Shad worth Hodgson, and other non- 
cutical writcis consider the Kantian and Hegelian 
standpoint, on the othei hand, to be essentially 
psychological, and reject it piecisely because, in 
their opinion, it is vitiated by a psychological 
fallacy Piofessor James accuses Green and Caird 
of what he calls tlic ps} chologist’s fallacy, t.e., the 
fallacy of reading into psychological states before 
analysis all that the pb3'chologist finds in them 
when that analysis is complete Attempts have 
also been made to tieat the Criticism of Kant on 
the same lines as the Enquiry of Locke, since both 
Kant and Locke held that an examination of the 
faculty of cognition was necessary by way of 
intiodiiction to a study of philosophy. 

The latter view is certainly wrong ; for though 
there is a priina facie resemblance between the 
Lockian and (he Kantian enquiries, the standpoint 
of Locke is essentially different from that of Kant. 
As Dr. Caird has pointed out, Locke examines the 
understanding “ very much as we might examine 
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a telescope to disco\’cr whether there was a flaw 
in its construction w'liich might distort our vision of 
the objects seen till ougli it,” ^ while Kaiit examines 
the nature of mind with a view to discover in it 
the a priori forms which arc presupposed by 
knowledge, without which knowledge is impossible, 
and by which in this sense it is limited The 
position of Kant is, thercfoie, very different from 
that of Locke. J 

§ 50 On the other hand, Dr Caird seems to 
me to carry his dislike of the psychological position 
too far when he endeavours to dispense with the 
psychologist’s aid altogether in epistemology, on 
the ground that the knowledge of mind presupposes 
a knowledge of matter Mind, he says, picsupposes 
matter, both as its organ, and as the environment 
about which it thinks Without matter there would 
be no objects, and tlieicfoie no knowledge. Hence, 
“ to understand mind m the sense m which we 
contrast it with matter ” (i e , in the psychological 
sense) “implies that wc aheady understand the 
material world, and to base our knowledge on our 
psychology would, therefore, be to base it on wdiat 
IS the latest and most complex result.”* Thus, for 
Dr. Caird, there is a distinction betw cen the relation 
of subject and object as piesupposed by the 
possibility of knowledge, and the relation of mind 
and matter as objects of knowledge, and it is with 
the former, and not with the latter, that Criticism 
IS concerned “Criticism has to deal with the 
■ knowledge of mind only in so far as mind is pre- 
^supposed in everything known or knowable; t.e,, in 

‘ Critical Philosophy 0/ Kant, p. 10. • Ibid, 
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SO far as the pimciplcs which are involved in the 
relations of objects to a conscious self are the latent 
i presuppositions of all knowledge, tlie principles 
khrough which evciylhing else must be known, and 
I by means of which, theiefoie, every other kind of 
^knowledge must be tried ” ^ 

But can psychology and epistemology be separated 
fiom one another so completely as this ? As 
sciences treating of different topics, the one of 
knowledge and truth, the other of psychical pro- 
cesses as such they arc undoubtedly distinct , yet 
the subject which is treated of m epistemology and 
the ‘ mind ’ with which psychology is concerned 
are surely one and the same. Again, if a priori 
forms and ‘ latent presuppositions ’ and principles 
of a psychological order are involved in all know- 
ledge, how arc we to examine them unless we know 
_^at they aie, and how are we to know what they 
are unless our ‘ Ciiticism ’ is preceded by an 
introspective examination and a psychological 
analysis of our own acts of cognition ? Whence 
does Ciiticism learn the functions of its categories, 
of substance, causality, reciprocity and the hke, if 
not from its reflection on human thought-pro- 
cesses ? Gi anted that there is in consciousness an 
a priori element, that each self-conscious bemg 
“ has within him the general plan for a self- 
consistent natural system, ’yand that this plan is 
a kind of framcwoik upon which all knowledge is 
built, which IS common to all minds, and constitutes 
the general form of all knowledge , granted all this, 
how, may I ask, does it come about that Criticism 

* Ihtd, p II. 
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has Icamt the naluic of this framework ^ How, 
indeed, docs it know that such a fiamcv/oik exists 
except by a study of cognition as it actually takes 
place in Iiuman minds ^ It may be that this 
‘ scheme which we cany about with us ’ is, m a 
sense, unconscious, t e , “it may never be reflected 
on (by the ordinary man) or made the object of 
attention foi itself,” and few, peihaps, may “ know 
that they have it in their minds at all, and fewer 
still be able to define and describe it”^ Yet, if 
such exists, it must at times have been reflected 
on, since Ciiticism claims to have analysed it and 
bases its theoiy of the constiui tive and constitutive 
activity of thought largely on the results of that 
anal3'sis 

To understand mind m the sense in which it is 
opposed to mattei does imply that we already 
undeistaiid the m.itciial woild, to some extent at 
least , but it does not follow fiom this that our 
knowledge of matter is piior to our knowledge of 
mind, still less thit our knowledge of mind and 
matter m opposition is piior to all cognitive ex- 
perience Internal and external perception, con- 
sciousness of our on n mental acts, and of changes in 
our environment develop side by side, and only 
tluoiigh the continual contrasting of subject and 
object IS knowledge possible. We cannot discuss 
the conditions of knowledge unless we know what 
knowledge is, and this we cannot know except in 
our own experience The cpistcmologist must 
stait from certain data, and the data which he 
needs for his purpose are clearly those of empirical 

pp i8, 19, 
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psychology, which is merely an orderly and classified 
arrangement of the functionings of the human 
mind which may be verified by anyone who will 
icfiect. 

§ 51. The psychological aspect of Criticism was 
recognised by Kant, who distingiiislicd two questions 
which Cnlii ibin has to answer, the -psychological^ 
question as to the CMstcnco in the mind of the forms 
which we use in Cognition, and the transcendental 
question as to the validity of these forms The 
discussion of the fust question Dr Vaihinger calls a 
Transcendental Psychology It is a psychology 
inasmuch as it is an analysis and a classification 
of the processes of cognition , and it is transcen- 
dental in that tlie classification is made with a view 
to discussing the relations of the forms, thus 
classified, to phenomena or to the object of know- 
ledge The latter problem is of couise of primary 
importance 111 Criticism, since its aim is to discover 
the conditions of the possibility of knowledge. 
But, though Ciiticisra is thus piimaiily and essen- 
tially an epistemology, it may in truth be said to 
have a psychological basis, since it presupposes a 
psychological analysis of cognition. 

Later Criticism seems to borrow even more from 
the psyi liologist It attempts to trace the de- 
vclojiment of mind from a slate of vague conscious- 
ness in which disci iniination and distinction are at a 
mininiiim, thiough a consciousness of objects 
posited bj' itself to a consciousness of itself as mind. 
And this piocess, though attubuted by latei critical 
philosophers to the Absolute, is at bottom a general, 
if somewhat mystical, account of the development 
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of individual human minds , and therefore may be 
said to lean upon psychology 

§ 52. How, then, can we account for Dr Gaud’s 
refusal to admit that Ciiticism involves psychology ? 
It would seem to be due, m the fust place, to the 
narrow view which he takes of the latter science 
Not only does he describe it as ‘ the Litest and most 
complex product ’ of knowledge , but he defines 
it as a science which treats only of the knowledge 
which man has of himself “ as a human being, 
distinguished from other human beings, from the 
animals and from natuie m gcncial, and standing 
in definite relations to each of them ” Yet psy- 
chology is more than this It is not merely com- 
parative, it IS introspective it is a study of mind 
and of mental operations in general It ticats not 
only of man’s relations to other conscious beings, 
but also of his knowledge of himself as a thinking, 
willing, and self-conscious subject Hence it 
includes a knowledge of man, “ regarded simply 
as a self, the thinking subject which is implied in all 
objects of knowledge.” ‘ 

Another reason why Dr Caird excludes psychology 
from Criticism is that he wrongly identifies the 
psychological with the Lockian standpoint in regard 
to knowledge ^Hc complains that m the psycho- 
logical or Lockian view of knowledge, consciousness 
of objects is reduced to consciousness of the states 
of our own minds We are thus involved in a 
closed cycle The mind is imprisoned within itself 
and knows nothing of the world without Hence 
psychology becomes the sum-total of aU possible 

* Critical Philosophy of Kant, p. ii. 
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knowledge This error Ciitieism claims to have 
remedied by subsliluting foi the closed cycle of our 
own ideas the closed cycle of the intelligible woild . 
and by insisting that though we cannot know 
objects except in relation to a conscious self, yet 
knowledge must always be knowledge of objects ’ 
The argument here used is valid, and the Lockian 
view IS certainly an erior vihich needs coirection , 
but it IS curious that Dr. Caird should have refused 
to admit psychology as the basis of the Ciitical 
Theory of Knowledge because psychology, in his 
opinion, docs not recognise the distinction of 
subject and object , for it is precisely because 
Criticism recognises this distinction as fundamental 
in knowledge that Professor James and Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson maintain that “ Kantian philosophy, 
and those philosophies which have, as it were, 
spiung from its loins, never get beyond the psycho- 
logieal point of view ” ^ At any rate, all psychology 
is not Lockian psychology , and that objective 
reference which Locke seems to deny to our ideas 
IS by tlie introspective psychologist fully admitted. 
True, the latter takes as the object of his present 
thinking his own thought-processes and ideas. 
But introspection, so far from implying a confusion 
between thought-pioccsses and their objects, on the 
contrary, reveals the psychological fact that all 
ideas have objective refeience, and not only is the 
object of thought, whether internal or external, 
always regarded by us as distinct from our thoughts 
about it, but in most cases it is regarded as distinct 


* ibtd, pp 12 — 15. 

■ The Metaphysics of Expencnce, vol i. p ix. 
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from and external to ouTsches And whatever 
metaphysicians may have to ^ay about the validity 
of tins distinction, if any distinction is psychological, 
certainly the distinction of subject and object is 
such, for it appears as the universal characteristic 
of all human cognition and indeed of all conscious- 
ness of which \v c have any experience 

§ 53 This will, I take it, be generally admitted 
so far as oiir expeiiencc goes ; but the piagmatist 
denies that the distinction is ultimate, and hence, 
with Jlr Hodgson, accuses Kantian philosophies 
of never tiansceneling the psychological point of 
view All philosophies of ^ pure ' cxpeiicnce regard 
the distinction of subject and object as the product 
of mental development either in the individual or 
in the race T1. is a datum of oio’jixpenen re, bn1 not 
•of pure experience . The ultimate data of experience 
insist of proccss-contcnts of consciousness, but not 
of process-contents of consciousness as distinguished 
•from leahlics Consciousness and peiccption can- 
not themselves be perceived except in contra- 
distinction from reality, and therefore not until 
leality and real existence have a meaning for us 
Mr Hodgson thcrcfoic concludes that the distinction 
of subject and object belongs to a more complex 
kind of knowledge from which it is possible to 
abstract ^ 

In consideiing this objection we may remark, in 
the fust place, that it is not quite clear what Mr 
Hodgson means by saying that consciousness can 
only be recognised as such iii distinction from 
reality, for surely consciousness itself is a reality 

* The Miiaphysici of Experience, vol i, p. ii6. 
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He may moan that consciousness can only be 
recognised as siuli in distinrtion fiom what is non- 
conscious, or he may be rofeiiing to the distinction 
ot the ronsrioiis self from .ill that is not the conscious 
self, or to the distinction between the self, psychical 
and corpoical, and the icst of the universe, or, 
ag.iin, merely to tlic distinction between thought 
and its object, whatever that object may be In 
the latter case the distinction is certainly funda- 
mental for thought, smec thought, without objective 
reference, is not thought at all, and it would seem 
that the distinction aiiscs in consciousness as soon 
as we begin to leflect But m neither case is the 
distinction ultimate, if by ‘ ultimate ’ is meant that 
it appeals at the dawn of conscious life, for to mere 
sentient experience there is doubtless no such 
distinction Hence, in icgaid to those absolutists 
who identify being and thought, the objection that 
tlicy never transcend the psychological point of 
view has some foundation, since, asserting, as they I 
do, that the i elation ot objects to a conscious self, 
or, in other words, the subiec t-object distmction J 
IS the latent presupposition of a ll knowledge., they ) 
are u nable to cxplam_ the app arent evolution of j 
self-c onsciousncss in the i ndividual. For if there 
is nothing but thought, and if for thought the* 
subject-object distinction is ultim.atc, how is it thati 
it IS not for several years that an infant is able to 
make this distinction ? 

§ 54 The statement that the subject-objcct 
distinction is not ultimate may mean, however, not 
that it IS not ultimate for all forms of consciousness, 
but that it IS not ultiraitc as a fact. And in this 
G 
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sense tlie statement would be endorsed, not only by 
pragmatic pliilosoplicrs of ‘pure’ cxpciience, but 
also by many philosophers who adopt the standpoint 
of Absolutism, who admit Immanence as a funda- 
mental pimciple, and whose method is that of a 
critical regress, but who, nevertheless, prefer to 
regard being, not as thought, but lathcr, with 
Fichte, as an Indiffercncc-point, with Mr Wall.icc, 
as ‘ potential consciousness ’ in which ego and 
non-ego aic not distinguished, or, n ith Mr Bradley, 
as Sentient Expciicncc Yet to all alike the doctiinc 
opens the way to difliculties, not only mctaphysic al, 
but also psychological If the subjcct-objcct dis- 
tinction is not a fact, how does such a distinction 
arise m consciousness ’ If ego and non-ego aic 
ultimately one, how is it that they appear to be 
clisliiict ? 

The genetic psychologist can trace the genesis of 
the ideas of ‘ self ’ and of an ‘ external woild,’ but 
his skill is of no avail to Absolutism The ordmaiy 
solution, sell ,that the distinction of ego and non-ego 
arises from the conti.ist between the active and 
passive aspects of consciousness, apart from the 
difficulties inherent m such an explanation, is of 
no use to the absolutist For why should passivity 
appear as a limitation of the ego by a non-ego? 
If it be due to something outside us, the non-ego 
itself IS (according to the doctrine of Immanence) 
outside knowledge , and if it arise from within, and 
be due to the natuic of mind, its origin is every bit 
■as much a mystery as the distinction which it is said 
I to explain Mr. Bradley gives the problem up, as 
I he does so many other problems of interest and 
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I importance, on the giound that he is not bound 
to explain everything so long as he is consistent in 
what he does explain But though the reply 
rejugio in mystenum, like that of a Deus ex machina, 
IS convenient and may be acceptable from the point 
of view of thought-economy, it can hardly be 
satisfactory to the true philosopher The inability 
of absolutists to account for the origin of the subject- 
object distinction must count heavily, tlierefore, 
against their intcrpi elation of reality, and especially 
against the doctrine of Immanence, to winch that 
inability is due For if Immanence is false, the 
difficulty vanishes, since subject and object, ego 
and non-ego, are then distinct, not only for thought, 
but in reality , while that the intellect is capable of 
understanding the meaning and implication of the 
data of experience, or, in other woids, of appre- 
hending in them the natuie of real objects, is 
picsupposcd as the condition of the possibility of 
knowledge 

§ 55 The same difficulty also confronts the 
pragmatist, if, in addition to his Pragmatism, he 
adopt a philosophy of pure experience, as most 
would seem to do. In attempting to answer the 
difficulty, however, he takes a somewhat different 
line fiom that of the Absolutist Assuming, with a 
singularly whole-hearted enthusiasm, the doctrine 
of Evolution he replies, with Dr Schiller that the 
distinction of subject and object is the product of 
an evolutionary process, and assigns its'/origin to 
just that moment when the human mind passed 
from the sentient to the intelligent level of con- 
sciousness. Or, to put the matter in another way ; 
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the subject-object distinction is due to thought, 
and thought is but a higher (i e , a more usctiil) 
foim of seuliciice. But m the first jilace evolution, 
as a gcneial doctrine, is not yet established , and 
even if it were, that thought should, by some 
mysterious process, evolve itself from sentience, is 
wholly incomprehensible They arc, indeed, inti- 
mately connected, and m perception seem to act 
together as a functional unit , but, taken m 
abstraction — as we must take them when, as 
psychologists, we are treating scientifically of their 
relations one to another — feeling is essentially 
different from thought By thought we break up 
the unity of the presented object, we dislmguish 
It from ourselves and from other things , we abstract 
fi om it characteristics which arc common to a class , 
we apprehend the relations of these characteristics 
one to another , and we join them together to 
form concepts of the most varied and mtiicate 
complexity The senses, on the other liand, do 
none of these things By them we get feelings and 
frame pictures , but for sentience there arc no 
umvcisals, no relations, no conscious analysing and 
synthesising of chaiacteristics, no distinguishing of 
subject and object, and no unities m difference 
which we appichend as such Hence the doctrine 
that thoughi has been, or is, evolved from mere 
sentient exjuiiencc is untenable, unless we suppose 
that the 1' mg, m winch this evolution takes place, 
has already tn poienna the faculty of thought 
Fiom ‘ pure ’ experience, as such, the power of 
rational thought cannot have been evolved, nor yet 
the distinction of subject and object. Granted an 
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embiyonic human mmd, in which intellectual 
powers are latent, it is conceivable that intellectual 
functions should appear m the com sc of its develop- 
ment It IS conceivable also that the distinction 
of subject 3,nd object should, in this sense, have 
been ‘ evolved,’ given ical subjects and real objects 
and the power of the former to apprehend the 
sign] hcancc of cci tain sense-data But the evolution 
of intellect from a lower form of consciousness in 
which it was not even present in poientia is a sheer 
impossibility 

§ 56 Granted, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this IS not so, it is still iinjiossiblc for 
the pragmatic philosopher of pure experience to 
account for the subject-object disfiiction It is a 
fact that at some time or other we begin to 
distinguish objects fiom ourselves anc\ to regard 
the latter as external and independent of Loth body 
and mind And the usual cxpl ination of this is 
that it IS our way of distinguishing between states 
of consciousness m wliidi we feel resistance but 
ourselves are comparatively passive, and states of 
consciousness in which we are aware of our own 
activity For, in the former, what is experienced 
IS beyond our control, and so independent, while, 
m the latter, we can modify the content of con- 
sciousness pretty much as we please. Again, what 
IS comparatively permanent m consciousness we 
regard as part of ourselves, and what is transient, 
changing fiom moment to moment, wo regard as 
external But, even granted that our belief in an 
external world is valid, this account of its origin 
piesents many difficulties. For instance, it is not 
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only in the pciccption of what we call ‘ extcinal ’ 
objects that we are passive, but also when enduiing 
a pain in any part of the body, and as such pains 
aie also, as a rule, independent of our control, they 
ought to appear external Again, the bodily ‘ tone ’ 
can affoid but a meagie basis for the distinction 
in question, since it is only in a very broad sense 
that it can be said to be constant, comprising, as it 
docs, sensations winch arise from ever-varying 
bodily conditions and emotions and moods, the 
inconstancy of which is noloiious Hence, unless 
it be admitted that the mind can, by some sort of 
intuition, ajipiehcnd the signilicance of these and 
other sense-data — a significance which docs not 
exist in a philosophy of ‘ piuc ’ cxpeiicncc — our 
explanation breaks down Doubtless certain expcii- 
ences of the sentient order arc succeeded by belief 
in an external world, but to identify these psycho- 
logical antecedents of belief, which are revealed only 
by psychological analysis, w'lth the belief itself is 
to be guilty of the psychologist’s fallacy. For 
belief in an external world and the sensation- 
complexes which arc supposed to give rise to it 
arc not the same thing , and, as M Boutroux says, 
“ we have no more light to identify belief in external 
reality with the sense expeiienccs winch, so the 
psychologist says, result in such a belief, than we 
have to identify man with the chemical elements 
of w'hich his body is composed ” 

The distinction of subject and object, self and 
not-sclf, internal and external, can be explained, 
then, neither by the pragmatic philosophei of ‘ pure’ 
expel icncc, nor by the absolutist, no matlci whether 
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the latter identifies reality with thought or with 
sentient-expencncc, or with any other of its manifold 
characteristics. Yet such distinctions, whether 
ultimate or not, arc among the data of our 
expoi icnce And if ‘ to get beyond the pisychological 
point of view ’ means to deny the validity of these 
distinctions, it were belter to stay wlicre we arc 
rather than to adopt a doctrine which declares such 
glaring facts to be so hopeless a mystery 

§ 57 To rctuin, however, to the psychology of 
Criticism. Psj'chnlogical data aie presupposed by 
Criticism, no less than by other theoiies of know- 
ledge , nor do I think that this could have been 
called in question by the late Dr Caird had he 
rightly understood the standpoint of the psycho- 
logist A knowledge of the processes of cognition 
IS necessary m order to construct a theory of 
knowledge, and that knowledge must be gained by 
an introspective study of perception and thought 
as it takes place in the human mind Yet it is 
false to say that Criticism never gets beyond the 
psychological point of view, for its enquiry is in 
regard to the conditions and presuppositions of 
knowledge Indeed, we may say of Cnticism, what 
Fichte said of his own philosophy, that, m essence, 
it IS neither a psychology, nor a political science, 
nor yet a theory of morals, but a Wissenschaftslehre, 
a theory of knowledge 

For this theory of knowledge human psychology 
provides the data , and the human character of 
the problem was recognised by Kant, who never 
confuses human with dn’ine knowledge. But, 
unfortunately, later Ciititisin, beginning with Fichte 
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himself, lost sight of this significant distinction 
The metaphysical and ciilical aspects of tlie thcoiy 
became more and more piomincnt till at last the 
leal basis of Kant’s Apriorism was foi gotten, and 
a human psycliology was converted into a 
psychology of the Absolute In Absolutism, so 
all-absorbing has the idea of Absolute knowledge 
and Absolute truth become, that the more pressing 
problems of human knowledge and human truth 
aie neglected, and absolutists content themselves 
w'lth the assertion that somehow or other, but in 
a very impel feet way, the know'ledge which belongs 
to the Absolute is lepioduced m finite centics of 
experience, more commonly known as human minds 
Absolutism forgets that to assign the metaphysical 
conditions of knowledge is but a means to an end, 
and that the primaiy question for the cpistcmologist 
IS to determine how far human cognition is valid 
and objective This is unfoitunate, for, as the 
piagmatist say's, what w’e aic most concerned with 
is human truth, not Absolute truth , human know'- 
ledge, not knowledge in geneial To ascertain the 
conditions which make knowledge possible is but 
part of the pioblcm of epistemology, winch should 
also apply these conditions in the concicte m order 
to ascertain the nature, extent and validity of 
human claims to truth That human knowledge 
is not simply expeiicncmg without something 
experienced and a somebody who experiences it, 
that it implies a metaphysic, and without a nieta- 
physic cannot be undei stood, I fully agice , but 
a metaphy'sic of the Absolute or of the Universe m 
general is not the final aim of the theory of know- 
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ledge Absolutism is nght in icg.irding pS5'(hology 
as of secondary importance, since its function is 
meu'ly to furnish us until data But the function 
of a metaphysic of the Absolute is also of sccondaiy 
importance in a Wii>scnschajt%h'ltrc . and should not 
be allowed to obscure the end and juiipose of the 
l.ittcr, which IS to discover the i onditions of human 
knowledge and to asccitain the ciitenon of human 
truth Kant’s view of the function of epistemology 
was sound, and whatever we may think of his 
mctapli}’sics or of the solution ivliich he gives to 
the pioblem of knowledge, it must be gianti'd that 
he was faithful to the true instinct of an ejiiste- 
mologist Tluoughout his three Critiques, it is the 
solution of the piobkms of human knowledge that 
is ever before his mind Fiom beginning to end 
it IS with human knowdedge alom that he is con- 
cerned, and his final puipose to determine the e:s.tent 
and sense in which that knowledge is ^alld is ever 
kept m view 

§ 58 In rcgaid to the psycliological data of 
which Absolutism makes use there is, for the most 
part, nothing pccuhai or distinctive It has not a 
psychology of its own but accepts in general the 
data which are revealed by introspection, though 
the latter, when described by a believer in the 
Absolute, are often tinged by the Absolute point 
of view The different obiects and qualities which 
we perceive, for instance, and wdiich belong 
appaientl}^ to an outside wmrld, are described as 
differences which break out within the unity of a 
felt or experienced whole Of tins, more later , but, 
for the present, it is suflicieiit that m the mam 
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Absolutism is cari.‘ful to distiiiguish between what 
IS a datum of expciience and what is not It does 
not claim that its a prion foims and categories are 
experienced as such m our cognitive acts They 
arc implied therein, for without them knowledge 
would be impossible , but they are not intiospcctivc 
data On this point no faidt can be found with 
Absolutism The exigencies of a satisfactoiy 
theory of knowledge and of the universe at huge 
may necessitate the assertion that the objects of 
knowledge are not matciial and independent objects, 
but rather ideas immanent within the univcisal 
mind by whose thought-activity they are posited 
or produced But such an assertion clearly belongs 
to theory, and is not an experimental fact , nor 
does it pretend to be other than what it is. Material, 
concrete and individual things are interpreted as 
appearances, and common-sense belief in the reality 
of such things is declared to be invalid. But the 
existence of such beliefs is not denied. They arc 
rejected because they are said to be full of con- 
tradictions, and because they are inconsistent with 
the only theory which seems to be able — in tlie 
opinion of many — to give a consistent and satis- 
factory explanation of the universe, of which human 
knowledge is but an aspect or a part. 

§ 59 On the other hand, there is some truth in 
the pragmatist’s statement that Absolutism neglects 
many of the characteristics of human cognition 
In spite of the piomineiit place assigned in Hegel’s 
philosophy to the Idea which is at once the Ground 
and telos of the Universe, purposes and needs are 
much neglected by Absolutism, and their relation to 
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Cognition IS not adequately discussed Absolutism 
IS ini'lined to lake a purely intellectual or rational 
view of the univcise, and to subordinate Will to 
Thought That a theory of the universe must 
satisfy our whole nature in its intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional sides alike, is not denied , 
but practically in the consti action of the meta- 
physics of Absolutism mention is seldom made of 
emotional needs or of the purposes which express 
themselves in the strivings of our will The reason 
of this omission is obvious The Second Critique of 
Kant docs not form pait of the foundation upon 
which Absolutism lias been built and it was in this 
Critique that Kant ticatcd of the value of human 
ideals Morcoc’er, when Reality and Thought are 
regaidcd as one, and when, in place of human 
knowledge is substituted the knowledge which 
pertains to the Absolute, it is but natural that 
human purposes and human needs, whose force is 
felt by us laigcly because we are finite beings, 
should be overlooked 111 the absorbing interest of 
that one Being who is all-perfect and all-complete, 
who embraces and realises in himself all that exists ; 
and who, consequently, has neither needs nor 
postulates, since his nature is not finite. Cognition 
in the Absolute is prompted, not by purposes 
and needs which seek their realisation in something 
outside, but exists because the Absolute realises 
itself in itself and for itself 

§ 60 In the Criticism of Kant, on the other 
hand, where knowledge is, as I have said, regarded 
not from the Absolute, but fiom the human point 
of view, iieilhcr is the function of purposes and 
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needs obscured by mtellectualism. nor docs Kant 
go to the other extreme and make the principle ot 
postulation universal as do the pragmatists , though 
he assigns to it a function, the scope of which is 
sufficiently, if not too great For him, as for 
P/ofessor James, all metaphysical theoncs are 
postulates, based on ideals which human pui poses 
and needs prompt us to strive to realise Meta- 
physics IS matter, not of knowledge, but of faith 
Nor can it be said that Kant makes the mind as 
passive in its acts of cognition as it is supposed to 
be in the theory which treats it as a tahula rasa 
His categories are not merely receptacles into which 
phenomena arc pouicd like molten liquid into a 
mould Doubtless KanPs treatment of Space and 
Time and his table of Categories lend themselves 
somewhat to this view , but to limit thus his 
conception of the function of mind is to distort 
his meaning For he insists again and again upon 
th^constriictivc activity o f thoii’^ ht Thought, both 
speculative anel piactical, is ^sentially actic c, 
imposing its forms on nature, as Speculative it 
constructs fiom confused perceptive data its world 
of experience, and as practical it moulds the 
rebellious impulses of the sensuous order into 
haimony with the autonomous dictates of reason 
The psychology of Kant, theicfoic, seems to me 
to be far more complete than the psychology 
of Absolutism. Its chief difert is that Kant 
isolates too much the functions of the vaiious 
cognitive faculties, and neglects to tieat of their 
relations one to another Sense-data are synthe- 
sised under the fonns of Space and Time, and again 
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under the cutcgoucs , but of the relation of the 
foims of Space and Time to the categories, or to 
the schemata of the imagination under which, 
provisionally, they aie grouped, or, yet again, to 
th^ principles of leason, Kant has nothing to tell 
us''-' He assumes that ^all these faculties function 
in harmony, but how this harmonyis biought about 
he does not sa)', noi docs he assign any sulfKient 
reason for the necessity of the many and vaiied 
functions, which, for him, are mvoh cd in an act of 
cognition Neither does the absolutist throw any light 
upon these unsolved Kantian problems Instead, 
neglecting what Kant did insist upon — the purposive 
nature of human thought, he has become a pure 
intellectUiilist and so has evolttd a pragmatic 
reaction. 


CHAl’llIR fV. 

REM.ITY AS SENTIENT EXPERIENCE 

§ 61. At first sight it may appear somewhat out 
of place to begin to discuss Appearance and Reality 
while yet we arc in the psychological part of our 
subject, especially as its author has expressly 
warned us that to attempt to base metaphysics on 
ps^tliology can only lead to “a disastrous hybrid 
whicli possesses the merits of neither science”^ 
Ml Bradley’s method, however, differs considerably 
from that of other objective idealists. In Book I. 
he endeavouis to show that our ordinary philo- 

^ Appearance and Reaht), \ r5 
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sophical nofions such as qualities, things, siibstanrc’ 
and accident, space, tune, causality, are riddled witli 
contiadictions, and, hence, iiifeis that all tlicse aic 
merely appearances which taken as they stand, 
cannot be tiue of the real, and which yet, since 
they indubitably exist, must somehow belong to 
Reality ’ In Rook II the ‘ general character of 
Reality’ is lirst laid doivn, and then follows a dis- 
cussion of ‘ the w'ay in which appearances can belong 
to Reality,’ or rathei an .ittempt to prove tliat in 
predicating .ippeaiancos of Reality no conli.ulu lion 
is involved The positive lesiilt of Apf'cayamc and 
Reality may be summed up in two tlu'ses, “ Reality 
ts One ” and ‘ Reality ts Senticnt-Expcnence ” The 
first of these is essential to all forms of Absolutism , 
the second is peculiar to Mi Bradley. 

But there is yet another difference bctw'cen Mr 
Biadley’s standpoint and that of other Absolutists 
In support of his assertions, and particularly in 
support of these two fundamental tlicses, he makes 
constant appeals to the psychological data of 
experience Ills philosophy, in fact, may be 
icgarded from two points of mow It may be 
ticated as a theoiy winch must be considered and 
judged as a whole according ns it renders or fails 
to render a satisfactory and rational account of 
the Univeise or w'c may seleit principles which 
arc fundamental in Mr Bradley’s position and 
inquire what foundation these have m the data of 
expel icnce Regarded from the first point of view, 
I shall discuss Jlr Bradley’s position, together with 

* For a discussion of some of Mr Bradley's arguments see 
chap XU 
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that of otlicr fonn^ of Alwoliilisin. in the dupter 
dealing with the ilelaplusirs of Aliwlutism ; but 
as the author of ,t)ut [u'lu'ifv in vmler 

to establish the above-mentioned tlieses, himself 
makes appeal to the data of expeiu-nee, Ins psycho- 
logical staiidpumt must be dealt ndli at once. 

§ 62 In icgard to the function of [is\chologv 
ill the theory of knowledge or ralhei m metaphysKs 
(for Hr Hiadley says theie is leally no sinh snence 
as the tlicoiy of cognitionld my own opinion is 
practicall}’ the same as Mr Lh.dUyv’s. The theoiy 
of knowledge is not based wliolly on psychology, 
t e , it cannot be proved meiely by ps\ chological 
analysis Still less can metap)iv«u's be establislunl 
m tins way Yet, as Mr Biadlej says, the meta- 
physician is forced to trespass inside the limits of 
psychology Consequently, “ the metapliysieian who 
IS no ps5'chologist urns gi eat dmgeis Foi he must 
take up, and must woik upon the f.uts ,ihnut the 
soul, and, if he has not tiled to leain wh.ii they an , 
the usk IS very serious Tins is precisely my own 
view of the mattei Psychology must punide the 
data upon winch the episUmologist woiks, and 
Ills thcoiics must be ronfiimed or \cijiied m the 
experiences which he seeks tc explain, but notlimg 
more 

§ 63 Theoretically, then, Mr Bradley and I are 
at one in regard to the function of psychology in 
metaphysics , yet I cannot help but think that Mr. 
Bradley’s philosophy has been very largely influ- 

’ /or ctl p 76 Till'! stall mciit is not txiilamed b> Mi Uiailley, 
but It refers, 1 take it, to a purely psychologieal tUeory oi 
coi^nition. 

» Ibid, 
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enccd by, even if it is not wholly due to, liis 
psychological views Nor do I stand alone in tins 
opinion In an aitulc entitled ‘‘The New Ke.ili-iin 
and the Old Idealism,” which aiipeaied in Altiid for 
July, igo6, the following passage occurs — 

The more recent sysicm of Sir Bridlry has in some 
respects a moic olijectivc aspect (than that of Guen) 
His lepudiatinn of the ballot of bloodless cafegoiies is 
familial to cvoiyone , and lus criticism of the Self goes 
fai to destroy sulgectivity Yet, on the other hand, 
he IS m some fundamental points far moie decidedly 
subjective than Giccn, or peihaps than any otliei 
piomment representative of idealism Ceitaiiily by 
his constant appeal to ‘ experience,’ as at once the 
standpoint and the goal in the scaich foi reality, he 
gucs to his philosophy a subjective turn horn whnh 
he IS never quite able to free it The woild for .Mi 
Bradley is a straightcncd-out cxjiciicnce, but still it 
is an expel lence and nothing moie , and, indeed, the 
most puicly suhjoctuc aspect of exjieiiencc — mere 
feeling — scciii-) m ihe end to be for Mr. Bradley its 
most imjioitant and ‘.ignificant asjiect ^ [Professor 
Mackenzie’s advice to idealists, therefore, is ] ' Close 
Ihy Bcikdcy — open thy Plato, close thy Biadlcy — 
open thy Higel’^ 

§ 64 There is a great deal of truth m these 
remarks Jlr Bfcadlcy is not a subjective idealist, 
and Phenomenalism he cxpiessly rejects , yet, foi 
all that, his position approximates very closely to 
,thc cssc IS percipi of Hume Objects, if abstracted 
from our perception of them, are nothing, said 
Hume they exist only when they are perceived 
But perception is a state of the mind Hence 
objects are really states of the mind, and their 

^ loc etl, p 313. ^ Ibid, p 327 
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csse IS pcrcit)i Com])arc tins argi'incnl with the 
stalemenls which ^Ir Biadky makes in sujiport of, 
if not in jiroof of, liib thesis llial Reality is Sentient 
Experience He thus intioduccs the subject in his 
second Cliajiter on 7 he General Nature of Reality ^ 

We perceive, on icflcction, that to be real, or even 
barely to exist, must he to fall williin sentience 
Sentient experience, in short, is lealPy, and what is 
not this is not real \Vc may say, in other woids, that 
there is no being or fact outside of that which is 
commonly called psychical cxistc ncc Feeling, thought, 
and volition (any gioiijis undei which wc class psj'chical 
phenomena) aie all the m.itciuil of existence, and Ihcie 
is no other mateiuil, actual oi e\cn possible 

This position docs not m\olve Subjectivism, for 
Jfr Bradley docs not first “ divide the percipient 
subject fiom the universe, and then, testing on 
that subject, as on a thing actual by itself,” urge 
“that it cannot tianscend its own states” “To 
sum up the subject as real independently of the 
whole, and to make the ivhoh' into expciiencc in the 
sense of an objectno of that subject,”- seems to him 
indefensible “ The universe and its objects must 
not be called states of my soul It is the whole 
itself which IS experience, and there is no su b ject 
which exists indcpendentl 3 (_ pf_ih,is -w hole The 
pliifosophy of Appearance and Reality is, therefore, 
not subjective but objective Idealism or Absolutism 

On the other hand, the passage quoted above is 
characteristic of Mr. Biadlcy’s standpoint, and 
seems to approximate so closely to the Humeian 
doctrine that Professor Mackenzie’s protest is hardly 

^ AplJiarance and Reality, chap xiv, p. 144. 

* Ibid p. J45. • Jiid p 301. 

U 
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sui prising, especially as he rogaicls the thesis ‘esse 
IS pcrcipi ’ as the foundation of sub]ective Idealism 
Nor is it surprising that Piofessor Mackenzie should 
'advise prospective idealists to study Hegel rather 
than Bradley, since he holds that a true Idealism 
, depends upon the absolute rejection of this piinciple* 
and on this account icphcs to Mr Moori'’s ‘ Refuta- 
tion of Idealism ’ by a charge of ignoratio eicnchi 
But whctlief Jfi Mooie’s aiguments aic valid or not 
against the Idealism of Hegel and Professor Mac- 
kenzie, they ccitainly do not miss tlic point in 
regal d to Jlr Bradley, vho is admittedly one of tlie 
leading, if not the leading figiiie among Biitisli 
idealists Accordingl}', it will be woitli while to 
examine the Bradh'ian position that Reality is 
Sentient Expeiicnco, wliile at the same time bcaung 
in mind that Mr Biadley’s Absolutism may bo 
regarded fiom another point of mow wliicli is more 
closely related to that of the Objedne Idealism of 
which we shall have to tieat in a later chapti'r - 
§ 65 That there is no being or fact which docs 
not ‘ fall within experience,’ or which is outside 
what we call ‘ psychical existence,’ is a docli me wliii h 
Mr Bindley thinks vill, m its general form, be 
evident at once The test of it, he says, 

lies ready to our hand, and the decision rests m the 
manner m ^\hlch it is ajijiliecl . . Find any piece of 
existence, lake up anything that anyone could possibly 
call a fact, or could in any sense assert to have being, 
and then judge if it docs not consist in sentient ex- 
perience Tiy to discovci any sense in which you can 
still continue to speak of it, 'Alien all percejition and 

s loc at Mind, NS 59, p 314 

■ Vide cliap^ ix , x. 
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feeling have heen lemovcd, oi point out any fiagnient 
of its matter, any asjicct of its being, wliirh is not 
derived from and is not still lelative to this source 
When the experiment is made stiictly, I can myself 
conceive of nothing else than the expciicnrcd Any- 
thing in no sense felt or pei ceivcd becomes to me quite 
unmeaning And as I cannot think of it witliout 
realising cither that I am not thinking at all, or that 
I am thinking of it against my will as being experienced, 
I am driven to the conclusion that for me cxpciience is 
the same as reality ^ 

§ G6 Two objections may be niged ng.iinst the 
position here set foith fust of all, it may be 
questioned whether the lesults of Mr Bradley’s 
introspection aic not peculiar to himself, or at any 
rate to a few philosophic minds who in their intio- 
spcrtion cannot nd themselves of a cei tain idealistic 
prejudice Secondlj'', even gianted the data winch 
Mr Biadlcy assumes, his conclusion docs not seem 
to be vouched for by his picmiscs, unless a fuither 
assumption is made, namely, the validity of the 
doctrine of Immanence To deal with tlic inference 
first — (hauling tliat nothing exists that is not 
perceived, what follows ? Not that icality is one 
with sentient expciicncc, but that to exist implies 
a something or a somebody m whose expeuente 
that existent is perceived, i c , a jiercipient some- 
thing which may or may not be distinct fi om what is 
perceived The data, even if tiuc, do not warrant 
the conclusion that esse is pcrcipi, still less that it 
IS pcrcipcre , but merely that esse implies pcroipcrc. 
Some sort of connerlion between percipient and 
perceived we might infer , but this, for aught the 

‘ Appearance and Rcaltly, pp 144, 145. 
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data have to say upon the matter, mipht be a eausal 
connection, or a pre-established hainiony 

§ 67 I do not think, however, that many 
psychologists would coniede that Mr Bradley has 
given a tine aceiiniit of the data of liiiman evpenencc 
I certainly cannot agice with him, nor do I think 
that Piofi'-'Sor ilackcn 7 ic would do so, in spite of 
Ins Ideali'iin Ccitninly if yon asked the man in 
the stii'ct wlietlier he could conceive of a palm tiee 
glowing in the wilds of Afiica with nobody there 
to perceive i(, lie would answer you m tlie affiima- 
tive , and I am afiaid I .ini of the same opinion 
If anyone was tin le, of couise the ticc might chance 
to be pori'oned, but the question is whether it 
would ce-ise to be there as soon as the \ isitor wTnt 
away I am quite leady to concede that all trees 
are pciceivnWc Nay, moie, we might say, I think, 
th.it every existing being is ea])ablc of being 
d'^pcTienced, cilliei by pen option or by thought 
Indeed, I would even go so far as to say that all 
things are ‘ cxpeiiciiced ’ by God — w'hatevcr 
‘ expel icnce ’ may mean when picdicated of the 
Divinity , but I cannot concede, even in this case, 
that then esse is expeiieiicc Again, it is a principle 
with Scholastics that all knowdedge is dciived, 
cither directly or by inference, fiom sense- 
cx'perience but this is verj’’ different from affiiining 
that it IS scnsc-cxpei lence Peisonally, I can 
continue to think and spe.ak, and, so it seems to 
me, quite rationally, about ‘ facts ’ and ‘ beings ’ 
and ‘ pieces of existence ’ winch are not sentient 
experiences, nor yet cxpoiicnced by anyone, except 
— according to my theology — by God. 
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§ 68 But Mr Bradley goes fuithcr still Not 
only are all things sentient experience, but their 
given existence he affiims to be a state of his, i e , 
of the experient’s soul Having assured us that 
his horse and his body are, for him, nothing but 
expel lence, he tells us that ‘ if we push home the 
question as to their given exislcnrc, we can find 
it nowhere except as a state of his soul ’ “ When 
I perceive them, or think of them, there is, so far, 
no discoverable ‘ fact ’ outside my psychical con- 
ditions Now, either the teims ‘ fact ’ and ‘ given 
existence ’ here mean ‘ perception ’ as opposed to 
the object perceived, in which case Mr Biadley’s 
use of the term ‘ fact ’ is somewhat strained and is 
hardly consistent with his previous use of it,* where 
he speaks of the want of coircspondcnce which may 
exist between ‘ assertion ’ and ‘ fact ’ (‘ fact ’ there 
signifying, not present perception, but objective 
events which have occuned in the past) , or dse 
Mr Bradley’s account of the perception of a horse 
and of the body is introspcctivcly incorrect. For 
the horses and bodies winch we perceive are not 
perceived as states of our own soul , and the facts 
about which we think are thought of as other than 
ourselves This last point Mr. Biadley apparently 
IS willing to concede For immediately after 
affirming that when he perceives or thinks of a 
horse or of his body, there is no discoverable fact 
outside his psychical condition, he adds, “But such 
a ‘ fact ’ IS not for me the ' fact ’ of my horse, or, 
again, of my body Their true existence is not 


* Appearance and Reality, p 301, 

* Ibid p 190 and cf p 317, 
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that which is pif-sprit tn my mind, but rather, as 
perhaps we should say, picscnt to it.’’^ What a 
world of difference a preposition may make ! The 
substitution of ‘to’ for ‘in’ changes the whole 
meaning of Mr Biadlcy’s asset tion, and seems to 
convert him from a subjective into an objective 
idealist, if not into a realist For if objects are 
presented to consciousness but are not in con- 
sciousness, they may not be sentient experience at 
all, but something quite different. 

§ 69 ]\Ir Bradley’s tlu'ory of judgment, how- 
ever, saves him fiom inconsistency For though he 
admits that objects are present to, not m, con- 
sciousness. and afliims that the ‘ true ’ existence of 
horses and bodies is “ a content which works apai t 
from, and is irreconcilable with, its own psychical 
being,” tins does not mean that the ‘ true ’ existence 
of presented objects is not psychical, or that it 15 
not at bottom identical with sentient experience, 
but merely that it is not identical with tlicir 
existence as ideas in my mind Ego and non-egos, 
minds and objects, psychical and ‘ true ’ existences 
are at bottom one, for in themselves they are mere 
abstractions, appearances, thought - distinctions 
which have broken out m the background of sentient 
experience, and which get their reality therefrom ^ 

In judgment the immediate datum of sense- 
experience is analysed into a subject and a predi- 
cate, a ‘ that ’ and a ‘ what,’ an ‘ existence ’ and a 
‘ content,’ a ‘ fact ’ ard an ‘ idea.’ Piedicates, 
whats, contents, or ideas work loose from subjects, 

’ Appearance and Reality, p 301. 

* Ibid , p 301 (italics m'ne). 
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thats, existences, facts, and at the same time 
transcend them, referring to an Other, to a Beyond, 
to something which is not a psychical state of my 
soul “ The soul ts not the contents which appear 
in its states ” “ A man is not what he thinks of.” 
Principles of logic and morality, though they work 
in the mind, are not “ parts of the mind.” ‘ Whether 
the predicate “ appears not to go beyond its own 
subject, or to have been imported divorced from 
another fact outside,” it is “ divorced from its 
psychical existence in my head, and is used without 
any regard to its being there Or, as the realist 
would put it, the predicate is not merely an idea, 
but a ‘ quality ’ which is predicated of reality, and, 
except in psychological retrospection, it is always 
regarded as a qualitv and not as an idea. 

On the other hand, * the subject is an actual 
existence.” “ No one ei er means to assert about 
anything but reality, and to do anything but qualify 
a ‘that’ by a ‘what’”» Not that the subject is 
ever “ mere reality, or bare existence without 
character Tlie subject doubtless, has unspecified 
content which is not stated in the predicate. For 
judgment is the differentiation of a complex whole, 
and hence always is analysis and synthesis in one. 
It separates an element from, and restores it to, 
the concrete basis , and this basis of necessity 
IS richer than the mere element by itself ” Yet the 
subject IS neither the mere ‘ what ’ of the predicate 
nor IS it any other mere ‘ what.’ Tliere is in the 
subject, whether it be perceived or not, “ an aspect 
of existence which is absent from the bare pre- 

> Ibid,, p ya. * Ibid., pp 163, 164 • Ibid , p. 164, 
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dicate ” Beyond the content of thought there is a 
subicct (viz . reality) “ of which it is tine and which 
it docs not comprehend ” The ‘ that ’ of the 
actual subject will for ever give a something which is 
not a mcie idea, something which is different from 
any trulli, something wliuli makes such a difference 
to your thinking, that without it you have not even 
thought comjiletcly ” ^ The subject, m shoit, is 
reality presented as ‘ this 

§ 70. With this view of the judgment, so far, I 
can to a laige extent agicc Judgment docs 
involve an analysis of the data of senticnt-expenencc 
into a ‘ what ’ and a ‘ that ’ and the ‘ what ’ is 
referred to reality through the ‘ that ’ of which it is 
predicated Thus our ideas about reality are not 
meicly ideas, but have reference and 

imply an other tlian mere inought , and the reason 
of this IS that an other than meie thought is ‘ given ’ 
in sen se-Qxpe lienee in whii'li we seem to be bi ought 
into immediate contact vnth icality ‘ Existence ’ 
may, like other elements in the concrete ‘ this ’ 
or ‘ that,’ become a predicate and so become pait 
of the content of thought , but existence, i e , 
objective existence, belongs primarily to the sub- 
ject of our judgments, foi it is given in the data of 
cxjicricnce which we denote by that subject, and 
to it the predicate is refcired 

JIany questions, however, have yet to be settled. 
How does existence belong peculiarly to the sub- 
ject, and m what sense is the latter ‘ given ’ m 
sense-perception ? For tliought ‘ existence ’ is 
objective , is it also objective for sense-perception ? 

» Ibid , pp j6«, 169. » Ibid., p 175, 
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The existence which is predicated in the content of 
thought IS not merely a psychical state of the soul 
Is it a mere psychical state of the soul in the subject ? 
Is it, in fact, psychical at all ^ Again, what is this 
reality that is presented ? Is it the whole of 
reality or is it a part ? Is it a real ‘ i/us ’ or is it 
reality in general picscntcd as a ‘ this ’ ^ And 
lastly, in what sense is the ‘ this ’ presented as a 
whole ^ In what sense is it one, a felt totality ^ 

§ 71. It IS in the answer to these questions that 
I find myself at variance with Mr Bradley , and 
as the answers which he gives depend, in part at 
least, upon his view of the relation of thought to 
sense-experience, to this we must now turn our 
attention Thought can never be equated with 
experience Thought - contents cannot — though 
they try to do so — swallow up reality The reason 
IS that in sense-experience we have a fact which 
cannot be conjured away, the fact of sensible ex- 
perience, of immediate presentation with its 
colouring of pleasuic and pain ^ This fact for Mr. 
Bradley contains, or implies, everything, even 
icality itself. To it he appeals again and again in 
support both of his doctrine that Reality is Sentient 
Experience and of his doctrine that Reality is One. 
Sense expeiience or presentation is something of 
which we cannot get rid It is always there m the 
background as a ‘ felt-mass/ a ‘ felt-totality,’ a 
‘ unity below distinction ’ It is from this back- 
ground of sentience that all distinctions and all 
relations — self and not self, subject and object, 
psychical and ‘ true ’ existence — take their rise, in it 

’ Afffieaiance and Reality, p 170, 
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that they appear, and through it that they get what- 
ever degice of reality they may possess By the 
process of thought the ‘ felt-totality ’ of sentient 
experience is analysed, and from it emerges a system 
of relational appearance , but this relational ap- 
pearance in abstraction from the background of 
sentient-experience has no reality 

§ 72 It IS a fundamental principle with Mr. 
Bradley that we must not separate product from 
piocess, and unless the significance of-this principle 
is undei stood and its validity admitted the wliole 
force of his aigument will be lost The principle is 
first introduced in the Chapter on “ Relation and 
Quality,” wliere Mr Bindley endeavours to prove 
that qualities are not distinct from relations, and 
indeed without relations aic nothing at all, precisely 
because “ the qualities, as distinct, are made so by 
an action which is admitted to imply 1 elation , ” 

. . . “ and you cannot ever get your product 

standing apart from its process ” “ There is an 

operation which removing one part of what is given, 
presents the other part m abstraction This result 
IS never to be found anywhere apart from a per- 
sisting abstraction And, if we have no further 
information, I can find no excuse for setting up the 
result as being fact without the process The 
burden lies w'holly on the asseitor, and he fails 
entirely to support it 

Tlie separation of pioduct from process, therefore, 
in Mr Bradley’s opinion, is indefensible, and, as 
it cannot be pioved, he says, it is ‘monstrous’ to 
assume it. Accordingly, Mr Bradley assumes the 

* Ibtd , pp *7, 28 . 
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contradictoiy pimciple, viz , that pioduct and pro- 
cess are not separable, but form part of one whole — 
a pnnciple which, I suppose, it is not monstrous 
to assume At any rate it is assumed, and is 
applied to the analysis of sense-presentation with 
the following result Scnsc-prcscntation, when 
analysed, reveals two aspects — one objective, the 
other subjective. 

You can certainly abstract from presentation its 
chaiacler of ‘ thisness,’ or its confused relatcdness , and 
you can also abstract tlic feature of presentation Of 
these you can make ideas, lor thcic is nothing which 
you cannot think of But you find that these ideas 
are not the same as the subject of w'hich you must 
predicate them. You can think of the subject, but 
you cannot get nd of it or substitute mere tliought- 
content for it‘ 

Hence the ‘ f/iisHC5s or ' conjused 1 elatedness* (by 
which, I suppose, is meant llio objective, though 
unanalyscd clement of presentation — -what we per- 
ceive), and the 'feature of presentation' (winch 
clearly lefers to the psychical act of perception 
itself) are not distinguished m sense-experience or 
in reality, but only by abstraction and for thought. 
Mr Bradley’s answer, then, to the question whether 
objects are presented to the mind or are present in 
the mind, is that both objects and presentations 
(and also minds themsehes, for that matter) are 
abstractions due to thought-analysis and con- 
struction Tliey arc ideal, not real Hence, when 
we say that objects are presented to a mind, we 
must remember that both minds and objects are 

^Ibid. p 175. 
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nothing but appeuianccs which refer us back to 
the sentient whole of experience fiom which and 
in which tliey emerge 

§ 73 The validity of this argument lests upon 
the assumption that piodiict and process cannot 
be separated — and of tins I shall have something 
to say m a moment But even granting tins 
assumption to be valid, I am not at all convinced 
that the aigument will hold On the contrary, it 
seems to me that the very assumirtion upon winch 
it rests, may be used to icfute it 

In lliouglit we dislmguisli cMstencc from content, 
a ‘what’ flora the ‘that’ And this distinction 
aiises fiom and emerges in sentient experience, so 
that whatever belongs to the ‘ what ’ or content 
must also belong to the ‘ that,’ at least in an 
unanalyscd foim But ‘objective CMslencc,’ vg, 
the ‘ true ’ exislciicc of the hoises and bodies, 
foims part of tlie content of thought and is not to 
be identified with the psychical existence of an 
idea in the mind ^ Wlieiefoic it would seem to 
follow that objective or ‘ tiue ’ existence, as opposed 
to psychical existence, belongs also to the ‘that,’ or 
to the subject of our jiidgmuit as given m sensc- 
pcrcLplion And if, in reply to this, it be urged 
that I have assigned to the subject before analysis 
what belongs to it only after analysis, I must lefer 
you to the passage ahe.idy quoted and to many 
other passages m wliuh we arc told that icahty 
belongs in a jiecuhar manner to the subject of our 
judgments, and even that in the subject there is 
an aspect of existence which is absent m the predi’ 

'cl Apficaiance and RiaUly, p. 301. 
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cate And should it now be said that the existence 
which belongs to the subject is not the same as that 
which belongs to the picdicate , that whereas the 
existence of the subject is psychical, that of the 
predicate is ideal, I must ask for proof of this 
assertion, for the existence of the subject, in my 
judgment, docs not appear to be psychical, but 
objective and real , quite as objective, in fact, as 
that of the predicate J.Ioreovcr, if the existence 
of the subject m presentation is psychical, how 
comes it that in thought the existence which is 
referred to that self-same subject is not psychical 
but objective ^ ’ This is a mystery, perhaps, which 
IS due to the nature of thought, whose function it is 
to distinguish existences and meanings which, in 
reality, are not distinct But thought, it is 
admitted, must work upon the data of experience If 
then, in the product of thought, objective existence 
and meaning aie distinguished fiom the psychical 
existence of thought itself, it is only reasonable to 
infer that tibjoctivc and jisychical existence, not- 
S(lf and self, have been distinct thioughout the 
piocess, even to its basis in rcnse-cxpenence itself 
That such a distinction of subject and object is 
a datum even of perceptual cxpcnence I have 
already attempted to show^ In perceptual experi- 
ence we ceitainly come into immediate contact 
witli reality, and upon this our knowledge of reality 
depends But the reality which is ‘ given ’ in 
peiccptual cxpciiencc is not psychical but objective. 
Reality is presented to us, I will not say as material, 
but, at any rate, as something quite distinct, quite 
* cf § 52. 
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diffcient, from ‘ me ’ Again, I shall be tolrl that 
I am mtioclucmg thoiight-dibimctions into my 
description of sentient-cxpouoncc And it may be 
that I am , for thought is mvoh'cd in all perception. 
Rut if such a fundamental and universal distinction 
as tins IS not to be included in llic data of sentient 
experience, where are you going to draw the line ? 
Sc'nticnt expciicnie is not meie feeling, as Mr 
Iliadlc}' fully acknowledges, for feeling is itself an 
absti action But as soon as w'c get beyond the 
stage of mere feeling we find thought-distnu'tion 
Mr Bradley seems to admit tins <ilso, for he speak® 
of ‘the sensuous infinitude’ which belongs to the 
‘presented subject’ in a jiulgmcnt, by w'liich ho 
means that it has pluiality of features in its content, 
the di'tails of which arc indefinitely lelatcd to some- 
thing outside ^ And I take it that it is the subject 
as presented tn sense-perception that is here n'fc'ired 
to, since it is calk d a present! d subject In any 
case, w'e are told tli.il in scnsc-oxjiei lencc then' is 
a confused relatedni^-s which is not the presentation 
]t®elf, qua piesentation (though W'hy what is pre- 
sented should be described as ‘ confused ’ I do not 
understand, since it is usually jieifeitly ('lear and 
distinct so far as conceins the objects upon which 
attention is focussed, and this focussing may bo 
instantaneous) , and it w oiild seem that the confused 
rclatcdness and the presentation are not one and 
the same thing, even in scnsc-cxpcncncc While 
if in reply, I am told that even this ‘ confused 
rclatcdness ’ is due to abstiaction and so to thought- 
analysis, then certainly in what is left of sentient- 

^ Appearafice and Eialily, p 176. 
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experience there will be no distinction of subject 
and object , but surely it is Mr Bradley now and 
not myself who is guilty of abstraction , and such 
an attenuated fragment of experience is clearly not 
identical with prescnt.ition, still less with reality, 
nor does Mr. Bradley claim that it is. 

§ 74 Why, then, is reality identified witht 
sentient e.xpci iciicc ^ We have already discussed \ 
one reason, viz , that Mr Bradley cannot conceive 
of an existing object or quality from which all 
perception and feeling have bi'cn removed. This 
reason we found to be inconclusive, since most 
jicople can imagine ‘ pieces of existence ’ and ‘ facts,’ 
viz , histonc<il and absent facts, from which all 
perception and feeling have been removed. Yet, 
though Mr Biadlcy’s cxpciicnce would appear to 
be abnormal in this lespect, ‘feeling’ and sense- 
pciccption arc undoubtedly very closely connected 
with the idea of ie.ility , and it is upon tins fact at 
liottoni that Mr Bi.idley’s doctrine seems to be 
based The ‘ tins ’ of sense-percejition, he says, 

1)1 mgs a sense of superior icahly, a sense which is far 
finin being wholly deecptive and untrue For all our 
knowledge, in the fust place, aiiscs from the 'tins’. 

It IS the one souice ot oui cxj3e11e1.ee, and every element 
of the world must submit to pass through it. And 
the ‘ this,’ secondly, has the genuine feature of ultimate 
reality. With however gieat impeifection and incon- 
sistency it owns an individual chai actor The ‘ this ' 

IS leal for us in a sense m which nothing else is leal.^ 

Now, the ‘ this ’ is defined for us as “ the positive 
fechng of direct expciience.” Hence the transition 

‘ Ibid , pp 224, 225. 
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IS easj' fiom ihc doctniic Ihei this “ of d.i I'd 

experience ” is the souice of all knowledge of leulity 
and itself possesses a genuine feature of reality, to 
the doctiine that, as sentient expeiience in general, 
it IS icality 

111 Bradley, to do him justice, docs not explicitly 
make this transition, though I cannot help thinking 
that he ically has made it m his own mind, and that 
it undcilics his gciicial position At any rate, it 
will be uoith while to discuss how far, and in whal 
sense, the 'this’ of scnse-peiccption docs posM'ss 
the genuine feature of reality and m oidir not to 
misintciprct, let me again quote fiom Appearance 
and Reality 

Reality is being in iihich there is no division of 
content from existence, no loosening of ‘what’ fiom 
‘ that ’ Reality, in short, means what it stands foi, and 
.stands for what it means And the ‘ this ’ possesses to 
some extent the same wholeness of chaiactc-r Both 
the ' this ’ and k ality. we may say, aic immediate But 
reality is immediate because it includes and is siipciioi 
to mediation It develops, and it 1 lings to unity, the 
distinctions it contains The ‘ this’ is immediate . . at a 
leeel lielow distinctions Its elements aie but conjoined, 
and aie not connected And its content, lierce, is 
unstable, and essentially tends to disiujit'on, and by 
Its own natuie must pass bejond the being of the ‘this’. 
But e\eiy ‘tins’ still shows a passing aspect of un- 
divided singleness In the mental background specially 
such a fused unity icmains a constant factor and can 
never be dissipated. And it is such an unbroken 
wholeness which gives the sense of individual reality. 
When we tiiin fiom mcie ideas to sensations, we exjicii- 
ence in the ‘this’ a leeelabon of freshness and life. 
And that revelation, if misleading, is never quite untiue.* 

p. 221; 
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The reason, then, why the ‘ this ’ seems to bring 
us into immediate touch with reality is because of 
its immediacy, its undivided singleness, its fused 
unity Unity and immediacy, moreover, apparently 
mean the same thing, for ‘ immediacy ’ is defined 
as the union or unity of a ‘ what ’ and a ‘ that.’ 
Now the question is, what is meant by this unity 
of a ‘ what ’ and a ‘ that ’ It seems to mean two 
things between which Mr Bradley hardly makes 
any distinction, viz , (i) the unity of subject and 
predicate before analysis, and (2) the unity of 
objective meaning and psychical fact. 

§ 75. Let us examine this unity first m the sense 
of a unity between objective meaning and psychical 
fact I do not think there can be any doubt that 
the unity of the ‘this’ does bear such a signification 
in Mr Bradley’s mind. For the ‘ this ’ is described 
either as ‘ the positive feelmg of direct expenence,’ 
which IS clearly something ps5?chical and subjective, 
or it IS identified with ‘ confused rclatedness,’ the 
objective aspect in presentation , and this ‘ confused 
relatedness ’ and the subjective feature of presenta- 
tion are, as we know, for Mr Bradley, one and the 
same. Again, m a passage already quoted,^ 
‘ content ’ and ‘ psychical being ’ are opposed to 
one another as a ‘ what ’ and a ‘ that ; ’ while the 
ideality of the ‘ what,’ smee it is attnbuted precisely 
to this alienation of content and psychical existence, 
clearly indicates that m the subject or ‘that’ 
content and psychical existence are one.* Lastly, 
the ambiguity of Mr Bradley’s use of the term ‘ fact ’ 

* Ibid , p 301 (cf supra, § 68). 

* Ibid , cf pp 165, 168. 
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points to the same conclusion ‘Existence’ is 
citJicy a senes of events or of facts , facts arc either 
events or lohai ts directly exl>enenced , and “ any 
aspect of direct experience, or again of an event, 
may itself be loosely styled a fact or event, so 
far as you consider it as a qualifying adjective 
of one It IS clear, then, that the only kind of 
‘ existence ’ which Mr. Bradley admits is ‘ psychical 
existence,’ and that when he speaks of the immediacy 
of presentation as the unity of a ‘ what ’ and a 
‘ that,’ or of a ‘ what ’ which is not sundered from 
its ‘ that,’ and turned fiom fact into truth, he 
means to say that objective content and psychical 
existence are one 

Now, many times have I tried to find such a 
unity about the facts of presentation, but I must 
confess that 1 have always signally failed Tiue, 
the existence and the content which belong to what 
I perceive are not separated ; and it may be that 
I do not always distinguish that objective existence 
from my psychical ac. , but, in any case, I do not 
confuse the two existences, or take them to be 
one, or discover an> sort of unity about them 
Either we are conscious of our own psychical 
existence m an act of perception, or we ajre not 
If we are, it is distinct from the existence which 
belongs to the object , and if we are not, there is 
no question of psychical existence at all but only 
of objective existence. I may be mistaken m 
thinking that there is a minimum of distinction 
between subject and object m sense-perception , 
but, whatever else happens, they are certainly not 

* tUrl.p 317,11 I (cf supra, I 68). 
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given as one Still less aie they thought of as one 
111 letrospcction (except m an idealist theory) 
Moreover, the ‘ supei lor sense of reality ’ and the 
pccuhai freshness and life which attends sense- 
perception, seem to belong to the obiective and not 
to the subjective element, for sensation in itself is 
no more living and real than thought or volition 

The ‘genuine featuic of reality’ which is given 
in presentation, therefore, provides neither ground 
for, nor confirmation of, the thesis that Reality is 
Sentient Experience For that ‘ feature ’ belongs 
to the objective, and not to the ‘ sentient’ aspect 
of presentation And if it be said that the two 
aspects are ultimately one, I must ask on what 
grounds the assertion is made. If as a datum of 
experience, I cannot admit it If, on the other 
hand, it is affirmed as a metaphysical hypothesis, 
my answer is that in identifying reality with sentient 
expel lence, you have identified it with what is, 
according to your own theory, a onesided, abstraction. 
And this IS so whatever interpretation be put upon 
sentient experience, for sentient expenence, as the 
term ‘ sentient ’ implies, and as Mr Bradley admits, 
IS essentially psychical, and the psychical element 
m presentation is acknowledged to be but one 
aspect of the whole 

§ 76 There is, however, another sense in which 
the unity of a presented ‘ this ’ may be understood. 
It may mean the unity of ‘ that ’ and ‘ what,’ 
or of subject and predicate , and in this case it is 
true that m presentation the aspects of ‘ what ’ 
and ‘ that ’ are not divorced. What we perceive is 
a concrete thing, and it is only by thought that we 
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analyse it into subject and predicate. Moreover, 
in what we perceive, content and objective existence 
aie not separated, but foim one whole. But, on 
the other hand, we do not always perceive a single 
thing. The ‘ subject ’ which is given in the ‘ this ’ 
is not alwa5rs “ a single self-subsistent being ” It 
may be a ‘ garden,’ for instance, which, though m a 
certain sense it has a unity for thought and hence is 
denoted by a single name, does not seem to be given 
as a unity. In fact, if we keep strictly to sentience 
and exclude thought, I cannot discover any unity 
at all about presentation apart from the unity of 
consciousness which it implies. What is presented 
IS much diversified, especially if the presentation be 
for Sight. The parts of what is presented are 
‘conjoined,’ and may be said to ‘co-exist,’ but they 
do not form one integral whole, nor can I find m 
them any unity below relation and ideas.^ Theie 
IS a certain ‘ together icss ’ about them, but that is 
insufficient. Mr. Bradley requires an indivisible, 
not merely an undivided, whole, and the object of 
perception is certainly not given as indivisible even 
if it be given as one 

True, an act of perception is one, qud psychical 
act, since the possibility of apprehending many 
things together, even if merely conjoined, pre- 
supposes a unity, as Kant showed; and, again, the 
psychical clement in presentation — perception itself 
— IS referred to the mind or the self, which we regard 
as a unity. But this self-reference, like the 
objective reference to which it is opposed, is 
admittedly a function of thought, not of sentient 

* cf § 29. 
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experience as such. For me, indeed, the deliverances 
of thought are as valid and more valid than those of 
sentient-experience , but for Mr llradley this is 
not so ; thought-content is mere appearance, not 
reality Hence that what we experience at any 
given moment should on its psychical side appeal as 
“ a single individual experience ” is insufficient for 
his purpose ; for what he seeks is a leal unity, 
which the unities predicated as a result of thought- 
abstractions according to his piinciples can never be. 
Moreover, if this unity is to be real, it should come 
from the objective and not fiom the subjective or 
psychical side of experience 
§ 77. Mr Bradley’s constant appeal to ‘ felt 
wholes,’ therefore, is m vain For if he means by 
the latter what is perceived m external peiception, 
this IS never ‘ given ’ as a felt-whole, but rather as 
distinct objects accompanied by, but not fused with, 
a vague backgiound , and about such a presentation 
there is no unity except for thought While if what 
is meant is a psychical feeling, there is still no felt- 
unity or felt-whole which can be clearly recognised 
as such until we reflect, and when we do reflect the 
felt-whole is so indistinguishably mixed up with 
reference to the self, that it is impossible to determine 
introspectively whether apart from the self there is 
any felt-whole at all. Doubtless “ all that we suffer, 
and do and are at any one time foims a psychical 
totahty , ” but that totality docs not include the 
objects about which we thmk, nor is it recognised 
as a totahty except by thought We feel, perhaps, 
“ the co-existing mass ” of sensation which consti- 
tutes the bodily ‘ tone,’ but we do not feel directly 
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the psychical unity which underlies it and which 
It presupposes, though belief in such a unity has 
instinctively arisen in our minds. Mr Bradley, in 
his psychical analysis of presentation, seems to me 
to have read into the introspective data of experience 
pre-conceived metaphysical ideas. He has found 
m sentient experience what he looked foi , felt-wholes 
and unities below the level of distinctions , but he 
has found them precisely because he looked for 
them, and not because they aie really there as clear 
and unambiguous data of experience If the 
subject IS not given as distinct from the object nor 
one object as distinct from another, at any rate 
they are not given together as one and individual 

§ 78 A similai fallacy seems to characterise 
Mr Biadley’s attempt to show that in the immediacy 
of the ‘ this,’ reality is present as a whole, and m his 
further attempt to reconcile the apparent fragmen- 
tarmess and exclusiveness of a presented ‘ this ’ 
with the all-inclusi\ e nature of reality itself I 
cannot discover that “ sensuous infinitude ” of 
which he speaks I admit that the ‘ this ’ has 
‘ ragged edges ’ which imply other existences from 
which, m a sense, “it has been torn,”i but all that 
this means for me is either that as a rule a number 
of things are presented side by side, or that it is 
difficult to explain any individual thing except by 
comparison with otlier things Purposes, functions, 
transient actions all direct our thoughts from the 
individual to something outside, apart from which 
they cannot be understood The ‘ this ’ is self- 
transcendent, as Mr. Bradley says. Its inner nature 

^ Appearance and Reality, p, 176. 
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leads our thoughts to pass from it to a ‘ higher 
totality ’ in which it is but a finite element or part. 
But whether this ‘ higher totality ’ is a concrete 
whole which is identical with reality itself, or whether 
it is merely a rational plan or design which is manifest 
in finite and individual e\istents, is not proved by 
the mere psychological fact that our thoughts must 
pass from the ‘ this ’ to something outside it and 
that even then the content of the ‘ this ’ is not fully 
exhausted or explained Either hypothesis will 
harmonise so far with the data of experience, and 
we must have recourse to other considerations m 
order to decide between the two 

Here, as elsewhere in Appearance and Reality, 
Mr Bradley seems to beg the whole question by the 
i^ery form in which he has chosen to describe the 
facts , and it is only by interpreting his psycholo- 
gical descriptions in the light of his metaphysical 
theory that they can possibly be understood, and 
the apparently gratuitous conclusions which he 
draws obtain even a semblance of validity For 
instance, it is said that the inner nature of the ‘ this ’ 
leads not merely our thoughts, but it, (the ‘this’ 
itself), to pass outside itself to a higher totality. 
And this higher totality is assumed to be a real and 
not merely an ideal totality, and again not merely 
a totality but a real and indivisible whole, for we 
are told that the very exclusiveness of the ‘ this ’ 
involves the reference of itself beyond itself, and 
IS hut a ‘proof of its necessary absorption in the 
Absolute} 

§ 79. Another instance of tlie influence of his 

* Ihid., p 228. 
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metfiphysics upon hts psychology is Jlr Bradley’s 
psychological (for apparently it is psychological) 
dictum that ‘ product must not be separated from 
process’ Taken as a universal pioposition, the 
principle is false, for whether we can legitimately 
separate product and process surely depends upon 
whether they are really distinct, as sometimes m the 
pliysical world they are Of couisc, assuming the 
metaphysical standpoint of Appearance and Reality 
to be valid, it is clearly illicit to sepaiate the product, 
appearances, from the psychical process by whicli 
they are supposed to be at once difLei eiitiateel and 
re-united m an immanent Gioiind But the validity 
of this position cannot be taken for granted Hence 
it IS manifestly illogical on Hr Bradley’s pait to 
assume a principle which picsupposes the validity 
of his metaphysical position, and to use tliat prin- 
ciple not only to icfuto the aigiimcnts of opiioncnts, 
but also to establish the very position upon the 
validity of which it depends Nor is the application 
of this principle to the psjThology of experience 
a success For, even granting that ‘ unities below 
relations ’ and ‘ felt-v. holes ’ are among the data of 
sentient expciicnce, we have no direct experience 
whatsoever of the process by which the so-called product, 
thought-distinctions and relations, arises AU we 
know IS that psychoses in which sensation is com- 
paiatively predominant, are succeeded by psychoses 
m which distinctions and lelations have taken its 
place, and that between the two there is what Pro- 
fessor J ames calls ‘ a continuous transition.’ To 
say that relational appearances emerge within ‘ the 
felt totality ’ or that thought-distinctions ‘ break 
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out of it,’ IS to speak metaphorically. Of the 
process by which sentience is displaced by thought, 
introspection tells us nothing Consequently, the 
Bradleian principle of non-scparation between 
product and process is inapplicable. There arc no 
products and processes to separate, unless we make 
a gratuitous assumption to the effect that thought- 
distiiictions arc evolved fiom a sentient ground. 

§ 8o This being the case, our only alternative is 
to choose whether we will accept the deliverances 
of thought or of sentience as more adequate to reveal 
the nature of reality. Mr. Bradley somewhat in- 
consistently (for it is the marked Intcllectuahsm of 
his ciiterion of truth that has brought down upon 
him the ire of the pragmatists) seems to prefer the 
t latter, on the ground that sentience gives a superior 
^ sense of reality to which the relational form of 
thought can never be equated and m regard to 
which it must evci remain o compiomise, an un- 
successful attempt to “ unite differences which 
have biokcn out in the fclt-totahty.” As against 
the Hegelian identification of Thought and Reality, 
Mr Bradley’s argument is probably valid, though 
it seems to me a pity that he should have identified 
Reality with sentient experience, since he is forced 
to re-mterpret this almost immediately as an ex- 
perience which is not, but which includes, sentience, 
as it includes thought and volition and all other 
forms of psychical re ility. But I cannot agree that 
reality is identical with either thought or with 
sentient experience, for it seems to me that in both, 
objective content and psychical existence are really 
distinct. Mr. Bradley assumes throughout that all 
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existence is psychical and that at bottom expciicnce 
and the experienced, presentation and the pre- 
sented, are one. But though I grant that in the 
presentation of a concrete ob]ect its ‘ what ’ and its 
‘ that,’ its ‘ meaning ’ and its ‘ existence ’ are 
united, Mr. Bradley’s aigumenls have entirely failed 
to convince me that the ‘ existence ’ here in ques- 
tion IS psychical existence, and not rather the 
existence which belongs to the object, which is 
quite distinct fiom the psychical act of perception in 
. my mind. This being so, the question for me is not 
I whether reality ts thought or sentient cxpeiience, 
but whether in thought or in sentient expciience 
reality is better known And of the answer to this 
question there can bo no doubt. For thought is 
admittedly a higher form of cognition than sen- 
tience, which IS liaidly cognition at all ; and it is 
piccisely on tins account that thoughts seem to 
take the place of and to be preferred instead of, but 
not as well as, sensations, whenever it is a question 
of knowledge Sentient expciicnce, like anything 
else, can become the object of thought. Indeed, as 
Mr. Bindley acknowledges, ‘there is nothing 
which cannot become the object of thought.’ And 
this being so, given a satisfactoiy ciitcrion of tiuth, 
thcie would seem to be no reason why thought 
should not be capable of giving us adequate know- 
ledge of reality. 

§ 8i. My conclusion, then, is that the thesis 
‘ Reality is Sentient Experience ’ and ‘ Reality is 
one and individual’ are hypotheses or theories, not 
introspective facts, nor yet confirmed by intro- 
spective facts, which can only be made to harmonise 
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With these theories by reading into them features 
tliat arc not given and by excluding others that are. 
Mr. Bradley’s account of the psychology of ex- 
perience IS inaccurate , his assumptions gratuitous ; 
his terminology ambiguous, and his inferences 
invalid The subjective and objective senses of 
terms such as ‘ existence ’ and ‘ fact ’ are hopelessly 
confused. What is not given as distinct m the first 
instance is assumed to be identical , what is not given 
as divided, to be indivisible and one Felt-wholes 
and underlying unities are discovered, though none 
such are to be found among the data of sentient 
experience And, finally, thought-distinctions are 
declared to be the inseparable product of the 
evolution of this sentient experience, though for 
introspection the most we can say is that the latter 
IS the antecedent of the former These fallacies 
destroy the conclusivencss of all Mr Bradley’s 
arguments from psychological data , while his 
assumption that in sentient experience esse is perctpi, 
or that feeling and reality are one, gives to Appear- 
ance and Reality a subjective tone which is repugnant, 
not only to realists, but also to more objective 
idealists, and of this impression it is, as Professor 
Mackenzie remarks, difficult to get rid. Still 
Appearance and Reality is, after all, not subjective 
but objective Idealism ; and as a metaphysic of 
the Absolute is a theory which claims to interpret 
Uhe universe as a whole, we shall have to examine 
ht in a later chapter fro’ - more metaphysical point 
lof view. " 
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CHAPTER V 

POSTULATION AND TH]<: EXPERBIENTAL 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

§ 82 One definition which has been given of 
Pragmatism is that it is “ the thorough recognition 
that the purposive character of mental life generally 
must peimeate our most remotely cognitive ac- 
tivities ” ^ Unlike Absolutism, Pragmatism claims 
emphatically a psychological foundation, and in 
essence is little else than the recognition of a pai- 
ticular psychological fact and its application as a 
general piinciple to the theory of knowledge The 
pragmatist docs not go to psychology merely for the 
data of experience in older to examine tlieir mctii- 
pliysical conditions His standpoint is psychologi- 
cal from beginning to end , and his aim, so he tells 
us, IS to reasscit characteristic features of human 
knowledge winch have been hitherto much neg- 
lected, but which, nevertheless, are there, and are 
directly veiifiable in human experience The same 
may be said of Humanism, which is only Pragmatism 
stated in a more general foim. Pragmatism is the 
logic of Humanism according to Dr Schiller, while 
Humanism, accoiding to Piofessor Jiimcs, is Pragma- 
tism applied to the genesis of knowledge The two 
terms are practically synonymous, for Humanism 
IS defined by Dr Schiller as philosophical attitude^ 
which, without wasting thoupoi upon attempts to 

‘ Humanism, p. 8. 
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constiuct experience a jinon. is content to take 
human expeiience as the clue to the world of human 
experience.” ^ Both the pragmatist and the humanist 
accept the principle which I have laid down in a 
previous chapter as that which should guide the 
epistemologist m the construction of Ins theory of 
knowledge. For both profess to start from the 
standpoint of common-sense, and only m so far as 
common-sense notions fail to work, do they consider 
themselves justified in modifying them, and then, 
only provided sufficient reason can be shown lor the 
modification. 

§ 83. The fundamental characteristic of human 
cognition which the pragmatist claims to have 
re-discovered is already contained in the definition 
given above It is the function of human purposes, 
which, as expressing human needs, characterise and 
pervade all human activity Both human action 
and human cognition are controlled throughout by 
purpose. It IS our pui poses and our needs which 
prompt us to seek for knowledge , it is our puiposes 
which guide us in the search , and it is the satis- 
faction of our purposes which compel us to accept 
or reject the various claims to truth which are made 
by fact and theory alike.® The acquisition of human 
knowledge, according to the pragmatist, alwa}^ 
takes the same form If we are to live, our needs 
must be satisfied , hence, m order to satisfy our 
needs we strive to modify the environment in which 
jve find ourselves. This environment consists of 

• Ibid , Preface. 

“ Humanism, p 10 , anrl Studiesin Humanism, pp 128, 153-157, 
and passim throughout both books 
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sensc-expetiencc, and may be modified in two ways, 
by action and by tliongbt. Tlic ‘ mattci ’ of sense 
experience is chaiacteiised by ‘ a plastic receptivity,’ 
and upon it thought seeks to impose its own forms, 
which again may themselves be modified by the 
icactions of sensc-expeiiencc which, as at piescnt 
constituted, is not wliolly formless, but has already 
accepted forms imposed upon it by our anccslois 
Thus postulation and cxjierimont characterise all 
human cognition, for m it we demand that experience 
shall confoim to our prc-conccived ideas, which by 
experiment we strive to realise m the concietc 
“Not having a ready-made world pieseiitcd to us 
which we can suck in with a passive rcccptnity,’’ 
says Dr Schiller, “ we have to make experiments in 
order to construct out of the materials we start with, 
a harmonious cosmos which will satisfy all our 
desires These experiments are made under the 
control of postulates in which anticipated results arc 
expressed But before a postulate is verified we 
have to experiment again and again, and often 
enough the postulate gets considerably modified in 
the process Postulation as expressive of our 
needs, and as verified in the concrete by experiments 
the results of which satisfy these needs, is, for the 
pragmatist, the universal form of human cognition. 
There is no other way of acquiring knowledge except 
by postulating what our needs demand, and no other 
way of verifying these postulates except by ex- 
penments in the concrete, the effects of which are to 
be judged according to their power to satisfy our 
needs Postulation is ‘ universal ’ and ‘ necessary , ’ * 

* ‘Axioms as Postulates ' in ‘ Personal Idealism,* § ?. 

> -tbiil , § 26 
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it constitutes “the mstis formativus of our whole 
mental life ” ^ 

§ 84. Postulation is a principle which all prag- 
matists admit, though not all are so enthusiastic 
about it as is Dr Schiller. “ We stnve by our 
efforts to give expression to the ideal postulates of 
human nature,” says M Blondel “La Connais- 
sance ne va dans Ic sens dc la verite qu’en devenant 
un appel a I’action et en recueillant la r^ponse 
de I’action.” Postulation, indeed, is admitted in 
some form or other by almost all philosophers. 
Positivism, for example, while denying the possibility 
of Metaphysics, acknowledges the validity of science, 
and hence concludes in the person of Mr Spencer 
that “ there must be some pnnciplc which, as being 
the basis of science, cannot be established by science. 
All reasoned conclusions must rest on some postulate," * 
some widest truth which can be merged in no other, 
and derived from no other, but which, nevertheless, 
according to Mr. Spencer, will not be self-evident 

This kind of postulation, however, is more akin to 
that of Kant than to the pragmatist’s. It is used 
only as a last resource and m regard to an object — 
in Mr. Spencer’s case ‘the persistence of force’ — 
which “ transcends our knowledge and conception,” 
so that we cannot be said to know, but only to postu- 
late it. Kant also admits postulation only where 
knowledge fails. The pragmatist, on the other 
hand, argues somewhat illogically® that “the 
principle, if valid, must be generalised and apphed 
all round to the organising principles of life ” * This 

^ Ibid, ^27 ^ First Principles, ■p 192 (Italics mine.) 

• cf infra, §§ S8, 89 * ‘Axioms as Postulates' § 25. 
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IS the chief diffcicncc between pragmatic and 
Kantian postulation , but there are others, and 
since Pragmatism claims to be the antithesis of 
Kantian Apriorism^ upon which Absolutism is 
largely based, a closer compaiison between the two 
theories in regard to postulation will be instructive 

§ 85 As Absolutism may be legarded as a 
development of the first and third Critiques, so Piag- 
matism may in some sense be regarded as a develop- 
ment of the second Yet neither is strictly a 
Kantian theory, for the Critiques of Kant go together 
to form one whole and cannot be thus separated 
without destroying their meaning To adopt the 
fust and reject the second, as Fichte did, or to adopt 
the second and reject the first as does the pragmatist, 
is to take up a position essentially different from 
that of Kant , and it is only Kant’s definition of 
Criticism as an examination of the presuppositions 
of knowledge rather than of the presuppositions of 
faith, that gives the monistic inteipretcrs of Kant 
a better claim than the pragmatists to be styled 
Critical philosophers 

Pragmatism, however, does not claim to be a 
development of Critical Philosophy, nor does the 
pragmatist always acknowledge his debt to Kant 
On the contrary, Professor James scoffs at the mind 
of the famous author of the Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nimjt as “ the rarest and most intricate of ancient 
bric-a-brac museums,” and complains that Kant 
“ has bequeathed to us not one single conception 
which IS both indispensable to philosophy, and winch 
philosophy either did not possess before, or was 

* Ibid , § 10 . 
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not destined inevitably to acquire after him, through 
the growth of men’s reflection upon the hypothesis 
by which science interprets nature Doubtless 
the latter part of this statement is true, since it is 
quite conceivable that had not Kant introduced the 
Copernican revolution into philosophy, it might 
have been introduced later on by a James or a 
Schiller But this is a mere platitude which is 
equally true of all philosophic conceptions , and 
the fact remains that many peculiarly pragmatic 
notions can be traced back to Kant. I do not say 
that such notions have been deliberately borrowed 
from Kant ; but, since pragmatists are not un- 
familiar with Kantian writings, and since in their 
own Kantian ideas reappear, it is but natural to 
conclude that, consciously or unconsciously. Prag- 
matism has been influenced by the mind of that great 
thinker for which it professes httle but con- 
tempt In any case, contemptuous remarks such 
as these I have just quoted are pcculiaily out of place 
when coming from the pen of a writer whose theory of 
the soul as a senes of thoughts which are born owners 
and die owned, was forestalled by the Kantian meta- 
phor of elastic balls which are conscious of their 
own motion and transmit both the motion and the 
consciousness to other balls in succession tiU the last 
ball holds all that the others ever held and realised 
as their own * 

§ 86 Ideas which have reappeared in Pragma- 
tism are to be found even in the fust Critique It 
was as a postulate that Kant assumed that in 

* Jouin of Phil , Psy and Sc Methods, 1904, p 687. 

•cf James, Pnnctples of Psychology, vol i , p. 337. 

J 
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knowledge the object conforms to the mind , and it 
was according to its working that lie asked tliat this 
postulate should be judged The pragmatist makes 
a similar assumption, though for him the object 
conforms not to a. prion forms inherent in tlie 
structure of mind, but to more plastic iiosliilatos 
const! ucted gradually under the influence of 
needs Again, there is an affinity between the 
methodological postulates of Piagmatism and “ the 
Regulative Principles of Pure Reason ” Methodo- 
logical postulates — such as that of the ‘ complete 
plasticity of the woild of experience ’ ' — are made for 
the sake of a theoiy which wc would like to be tiuc 
universally , but as wc cannot prove this thcoiy, the 
function of the postulate is merely regulative 
Similarly, “ the Regulative Pnncijiles of Pure 
Reason,” such, for instance, as the demand that we 
should think totality present in the object, is not a 
constitutive principle, but something which our 
needs force us to postulate, and which guides us in 
the search for knowledge 

It is, however, not until we come to the second 
Critique that postulation proper is introduced. The 
attitude of the Practical Reason is essentially 
diffeient from, though it is the complement of, that 
of the Pure Reason , and it is this diffeiencc of 
attitude which m.ikcs it possible to regard both 
Pragmatism and Absolutism as one-sided develop- 
ments of Criticism The two Critiques arc parallel 
only in so far as in each reason lays down the laws 
to which phenomena are to conform For, while 
in the first the confoimity of the data of experience 

‘ ‘rlxtjms as Postulates,’ § 7 . 
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to the a pnort element is a condition of the possi- 
bility of knowledge , in the second the material 
clement, hedonistic impulses, not only does not 
de facto conform to the Autonomy of Reason, but is 
often m marked opposition thereto — a fact which 
reminds one of the ‘ resisting something ’ in over- 
coming which, according to Dr Schiller, intelli- 
gence displays itself * So far, however, the principle 
or law winch we seek to impose upon nature, though 
it expresses human needs, is not strictly a postulate, 
but an intuitive moral dictate or ‘ a categorical 
imperative ’ It is the attempt to realise in practice 
tlic dictates of our moral nature, winch, owing to 
the opposition of sense, gives rise, accoi ding to Kant, 
to the need of postulation The moral ideal, implicit 
within us, must somehow or other be realised our 
rational nature demands it In order, therefore, that 
this icalisation may be possible in spite of sense, 
we postulate ‘ freedom , ’ and since its accomplish- 
ment will inquire an indefinite time, we postulate 
‘ immoi tality , ’ while for tlie final reconciliation 
of virtue and happiness and the complete realisation 
of tlie highest good, wc postulate God. 

§ 87. Thus the ideas most closi'ly connected with 
the pi.igmatic doctrine of postulation, human needs, 
human postulates and even human experiments are 
to be found m the philosophy of Kant On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that there is an 
all-important difference between the Kantian and 
the piagmatic conception of postulation. Kant’s 
postulates are a -last resource aroused by the con- 
flict of reason with our lower nature, and are 

> ‘Axioms as Postulates,' § 6 . 
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restricted to tliree transrondcntal objects They are 
also incapable of verification, at least in this life, 
because knowledge of these objects is impossible, 
there being no pciceptions in which, as Professor 
James would put it, such knowledge can ‘ terminate ’ 
111 Pragmatism, on the contrary, postulation is 
universal It is characteristic not only of oui belief 
in a moral Ideal, but of all thought and all cognition 
without •exception Kantian postulation does not 
claim to gi\ c knowledge but only faith ; whereas by 
pragmatic postulation it is asserted that we get the 
only kind of knowledge possible to man 

The validity of a postiil ite for the pragmatist, as 
for Kant, depends ultimately upon its power to 
satisfy human needs, and for neither can th.it 
validity ever be comjiletely established The 
Kantian postulate never gives more than faith ; 
and though the satisfactions which ensue from some 
pragmatic postulates may be both acute and lasting, 
no postulate is absolute, none completely verified , 
even the most stable and the most permanent that 
h.ave as yet made their appearance are subject to 
modification and, it may be, to radical change. 
This being the case, wc may well ask what right the 
pragmatist has to generalise a principle so uncei tain 
in its results. Why docs he regard as universal 
what Kant restricted to faith ’> What reason has he 
for affirming that postulation, which for intro- 
spection is not the only source of knowledge, is yet 
the tj^ic to which all knowing must and does 
de facto conform 

§ 88 I can find no definite answer to this 
question m pragmatic writings , but the real answer 
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would seem to be this, that from whatever point of 
view Pragmatism is approached, whether it be re- 
garded (i) as a protest against ‘ pure ’ intellect 
which minimises the volitional and emotional side 
of our nature, or (2) as a return to tlie methods of 
science, or again, (3) as “ an epistemological method 
which really descnbes the facts of actual knowing,” 
it will lead us sooner or later to the Prineiple of 
Postulation which stands out clearly as its central 
doctrine, no matter from what aspect we regard it 

Thus, a ‘ tender-minded person,’ if pragmatically 
inclined, would probably start from the conviction 
that the emotional and volitional tendencies of our 
nature must somehow or other be satisfied, and that 
what human needs force us to postulate must in the 
end be realised A study of Peirce may then 
persuade him or her that the function of thought 
IS simply to produce belief resulting in action, which 
action, if satisfactory, tends to strengthen, and if 
unsatisfactory, to destroy, the belief by which it 
was prompted Finally, convinced that all thought 
IS purposive, more or less emotional, and accom- 
panied by conative stiivings, he will proceed to 
apply the principle thus obtained to all our cognitive 
processes. 

A ‘ tough-minded ’ person, on the other hand, will 
be more inclined to take a ‘ scientific ’ view of the 
matter. Fascinated by the apparent security of 
Physical Science, a belief in which a shallow know- 
ledge of that science is apt to engender, he will seek 
to apply its method everywhere, even to metaphysics, 
as did the illustrious Kant ; and, proceeding on 
these hues, wih try tp reform, or rather to revolu- 
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tionise, metaphysics, simply by basing it on science, 
a procedure which, by the way, was already sug- 
gested by Dr Schiller in his prc-pragmatic Riddles > 
Now the physicist, as a rule, makes use of what has 
been called ‘ the Inductive Method,’ in which, 
starting fiom some provisional hypothesis, he seeks 
to venfy this by observation and experiment 
Since, then, argues the would-be pragmatist, this 
method of science has worked so well, and has proved 
itself so useful, so satisfactory and so reliable, 
what need is there of any further and less satisfactory 
method 5 Why not be content with one And, 
lastly, turning from the future to the past, he looks 
back on the methods that have been used, and 
finds, as he expected, that in so far as knowledge 
has been attained, all of them conform to the one 
type of postulation and verification vid experiment 

But some pragmatists claim to be more psyclio- 
logical, and tell us that they discover m oven the 
simplest cognitive act the form of postulation All 
knowledge comes by experience, and experience 
implies — we arc getting less psychological and more 
ciitical now — (i) an experimenter, (2) a hypothesis 
which he doubts and wishes to verify, and (3) the 
verification-process® This verification-process in- 
volves action on our part and reaction on the pait of 
experience , and the possibility of verification 
implies that objects always react in the same way, 
provided we experiment m the same way Since, 
therefore, postulation is involved in even the 

> The Riddles of the Sphinx, p 163 

*C S Peirce, "What Pra'matism is," The Montst, 1905, 
p 173, and cf Studies in Humanism, p 18; 
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simplest act of cognition, a forlton it is involved in 
more complex acts winch arc built up of others 
more simple Hence postulation occuis in every 
cognitive act, and is the umvcisal form of all 
cognition. 

§ 89 I am inclined to think that Professor James 
arrived at the doctrine of Postulation by the first 
process, and Dr. Schiller by the second ; while the 
third would seem to be an after-thought, in which 
the theory itself has suggested what claims to be the 
result of psychological analysis, and not the analysis 
the theory. On the other hand, it is by the third 
process alone that the doctrine of Postulation in its 
universality can be logically established The 
appeal to emotional needs and to the general pur- 
posiveness of thought fails to validate universal 
postulation, because, granted that all thought is 
purposive and that all truth must satisfy our needs, 
it does not follow that the only way of acquiring 
truth is by means of postulation and experiment. 
For, in the first place, all that our needs demand is 
satisfaction, and so long as satisfaction is obtained, 
it does not matter, so far as our needs are con- 
cerned, by what means it is obtained. And 
secondly, postulation and experiment of themselves 
are insufficient to account for the satisfaction of 
cognitive needs. In order to frame a postulate we 
need some data to go upon. The need which seeks 
satisfaction cannot itself suggest the means to attain 
it . it can only guide us m choosing between hy- 
potheses which have been suggested by objective 
facts, and these must somehow be known. Again, 
as all allow, it is the reaction of our environment 
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which ultimately verifies or negatives a postulate 
and so satisfies or fails to satisfy our needs. And 
this implies that we perceive reactions and apprehend 
their significance, which is. of itself, so much know- 
ledge acquired, but is not postulation 
The second process by which postulation is rcarhed 
IS equally invalid, if offered as a proof All that a 
study of the methods of science can do is to suggest 
universal postulation as a hypothesis To infer 
that postulation and experiment are used in al! 
branches of knowledge, because de facto they are 
used m one, would obviously be an illicit induction 
§ 90 The psychological, then, is the only 
argument which can afford us a valid proof that all 
knowledge comes by w'ay of postulation and ex- 
periment But is it an introspective datum of 
experience that all knowledge docs come by way of 
postulation and experiment ’ I think not Indeed, 
it w'ould be strange if it were, for neither Professor 
V/undt nor any of our most eminent psychologists 
have noted the fact, nor docs it find mention even in 
the Principles of Psychology. To introspection but 
few of our cognitive acts partake of the nature of 
postulation The facts which we observe and which 
constitute so large a portion — some would say all — 
of our knowledge, are not known as verified postu- 
lates, but rather seem to be given This is true in 
general of all facts, even of those which are used 111 
Science and elsewhere to verify postulates or to test 
the validity of theories It is the h3'pothesis and 
the theory which arc postulates, not the facts 
Axioms, again, as even Dr. Schiller himself 
admits, appear to be immediate judgments, and 
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seem, as it were, to compel our assent to their truth. 
We may explain axioms pragmatically, and affirm 
that it is our need of them which in reality compels 
us to assent to their truth, because without them we 
could not think consistently at all. This, however, 
is not an introspective fact, but a theory, and quite 
as much a theory as that which explains axioms 
as due to the manifestation of the nature of reality 
to our minds in the act of apprchensioS or thought. 
Axioms appear to be self-evident, and there is no 
trace in our experience of any process of experiment 
by which we seek to verify them. Put this down 
to heiedity, if you like ; but then, as before, you 
are theorising, and the fact remains that as soon as 
we grasp the meaning of an axiom we at once assent 
to its truth. Ask any lad of thiiteen whether fire 
can be hot and at the same time not be hot. Then 
ask him in more general terms whether anything can 
be hot and at the same time not be hot. And finally, 
becoming more abstiact still, enquiie of him whether 
anything can be and yet not be whatever it is at one 
and the self-same time. The result of such an 
experiment can hardly be doubted. In every case 
the boy will answer. No , and if you ask him why 
he accepts with so little hesitation the Principle of 
Non-Contradiction, he will probably tell you it is 
obvious (i.e., self-evident) ‘ Of course things 
cannot have a quality and at the same time not have 
that quality.’! 

1 Doubtless, in order to discover wliether two positive qualities 
(w g , while and hot) arc compatible, we must appeal to experience 
and ‘ experiment ' But this is beside the question, for the 
principle of Contradiction treats of zncompatibihty, not of 
compatibility Again, we may have to experiment in order to 
find out whether a quahty is really present or not , but there 
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Thus, facts and axioms obstinately withstand all 
efforts to generalise the doctrine of Postulation ; 
and to these we might add all deductive reasoning 
and almost all matlicmatical methods and truths 
It must be admitted, therefore, that so far as the 
data of experience are concerned, psychologists arc 
justified m omitting to mention the postulatory 
character of all human cognition , and logicians, 
too, arc justified in not settmg postulation down 
as the one process by which we may arrive at 
knowledge and truth The pragmatist who affirms 
the contrary, must affiim it on theoretical grounds, 
for he can hardly hope to prove his point by 
introspection alone 

§ 91 Vaiious attempts have been made to get 
rid of the difficulty arising from facts and axioms , 
notably two Professor Dewey, in an article 
entitled ‘The Expei imcntal Theory of Knowledge,’ ^ 
endeavours to get rid of the difficulty in rcgaid to 
facts by denying that, stnrtly speaking, facts 
can be called knowledge at all , while Dr Schiller’s 
now famous ‘Axioms as Postulates ’ is an attempt to 
do the same for Axioms by the simple method of 
considerably antedating the period of their biith 

Profcssoi Dewey makes a distinction between (i) 
experience which is mere experience and m no sense 
knowledge, (2) experience which is cognitive only to 


IS no need to transform the principle, as Dr Schiller has done, 
in order thus to applj it It is apphcahlc as it stands , and 
that m most cases without cither postiil.ition or experiment 
Nor IS the principle of Contiadiction vcrilied by being applied 
1 hough abstract, it is true of real things precisely because 
they are real things , and thcielore is true of every real thing, 
whether it be applied or not 

• Mtnd, N S 59 (July, 1906), p *93, 
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the outside observer or m reflection, and (3) ex- 
perience which is properly cogmkonal These three 
kinds of experience he illustrates by a single example 
— our experience of the odour of a rose In ex- 
periences of the ‘ mere experience ’ type there 
appears in consciousness first of all ‘ just a floating 
odour, nothing more ’ That is succeeded by 
action , and finally by the smelling and enjoying 
of the rose. Here we have a series of three ex- 
periences, smell — ^felt-movement — gratification , but 
no knowledge whatsoever, not even of the acquaint- 
ance-type, IS involved If, however, we suppose 
the original smell to persist, and to be stfll there in 
consciousness when gratification arrives, the smell 
now appears under a new form ; it is “ represented 
with a quality, an office, that of having excited 
activity and thereby having terminated its career in 
a certain quale of gratification ” 

Here [says Professor Dewey] we have a'cognitive, but 
not a cognitional thing In saying that the smdl is 
finally experienced as meaning gratification (through 
intervening handling, seeing, etc ), and meaning it not 
in a hapless way, but m a fashion which operates to 
effect what is meant, we letrospectively attiibute 
mtellectual force and function to the smell — and this 
IS what IS signified by ‘ cognitive.' Yet the smell is 
not cognitional, because it did not knowingly intend to 
mean this ; but is found after the event to have meant it.^ 

For knowledge proper something more is required 
This IS obtained when the smell recurs again not as 
the original smell (the floating odour), nor yet as the 

1 Ibid , p 277 (N B — In what follo^vs, for the sake of 
clearness, T have replaced the symbols used by Professor Dewey 
by wliat they symbohse Otherwise 1 have kept as closely as 
possible to his orvu words ) 
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smell plus gratification, but as a smell which is 
“ fated or charged with the sense of the possibility 
of a fulfilment ” like to the first In this latter case, 
and in this alone, is experience cogmtional, for now 
for the first time is the smell “ contemporaneously 
aware that it means something beyond itself ” 
What it means is not indeed a rose in general, but 
simply another experience, viz , the gratification 
which it intends to effect b3' means of an operation 
on our part to w Inch it incites us , but it means it 
intentionally and not merely to the outside observer 
or m retrospection In biief “ The odour knows 
the rose ; the rose is known by the odour , and the 
import of each term is constituted by the relationship 
in which It stands to the other 

Generalising from the last case, Professor Dewey 
obtains his definition of knowledge. Having pointed 
out that both the thing mcanmg (the odour) and 
the thing meant (the rose) are present in conscious- 
ness, though not in the same waj' , one, in fact, 
being “piesent as-«o<-present-in-the-same-way-as- 
the-othcr-is,” yet present as “ something to be 
rendered present in the same way through the 
intervention of an opeiation,” he sums up m the 
following definition — 

An experience is a knowledge, if in its quale there is 
an experienced distinction and connection of the two 
elements of the following sort one means or intends 
the presence of the other in the same fashion in which 
itself IS already present, while the other is that which, 
while not present m the same fashion, must become so 
present if the meaning or intention of its companion or 
yoke-fellow is to be fulfilled through an operation it sets up.^ 

* Ihid , p. 299 (italics not mine), • Jbtd , p 301 
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It IS not I, be it noted, who call the above a 
‘ defimtion ’ of knowledge, but Professor Dewey ; 
and complicated as that definition is, it applies only 
to the simpler kind of knowledge, viz , to knowledge 
of the acquaintance-type There is a form of 
knowledge more complex still Sometimes intended 
fulfilments will be realised, sometimes not , and 
since we may reflect upon the relations of ‘ meaning ’ 
to the fulfilments and disappointments which may 
have resulted in the past, we have also knowledge of 
a reflective, critical, or scientific type ^ Fortunately, 
however, Piofcssor Dewey lias not attempted to 
define this , and it is with the first type rather than 
the second that we are now concerned 

§ 92 ‘ The Experimental Theory of Knowledge,’ 

as explained by Professor Dewey, opens up many 
problems Is it, for instance, the smell that knows 
the rose, or is it I who know tlie rose by means of 
its smeU ^ Can the smeU be regarded as a ‘ thing ’ 
having an intellectual function, or does not this 
function again belong rather to my mind ? Are 
these and similar strange-sounding expressions due 
merely to Professor Dewey’s desire to be original 
and emphatic, or have they a metaphysical signifi- 
cance which implies in the background Radical 
Empiricism and the Philosophy of Pure Expe- 
rience ? 

The discussion of these questions must be post- 
poned to a later chapter. Wliat at present we wish 
to find out is whether Professor Dewey has succeeded 
m establishing the doctrine of universal Postulation. 
This will depend, of course, upon whether he is 

* Ibid , cl pp. 304 to 306 
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justified in restricting knowledge to experiences 
which intend the presence of other objects, m the 
same way in which they themselves are present 
thioiigh the intervention of action, and which are 
contemporaneously aware of this their intention. 
Foi if, as IS asset ted, knowledge belongs to these 
experiences alone, clearly all knowledge begins as a 
jiostulate, in the form of an anticipated fulfilment 
which may or may not be realised when action has 
inteivcncd The ‘ Experimental ’ and what we 
may call the ‘ Postulatoi y ’ Theory of Knowledge 
aic, I take it, one and the same thing 

Professor Dewey’s argument piactically amounts 
to this, that we have only knowledge when we ha\ c 
actual remembrance of a past event accompanied by 
the aniicipaiton of some other event with whicli it 
has been connected m the past Now, in reflection, 
which presupposes memory, knowledge certainly 
becomes fuller, more adccjuatc. and moie sj'stematic , 
but knowledge as we oidinarily undei stand that 
term is not restricted to icmcmbrancc, still less to 
actual or conscious icmcmbiance, nor does it 
necessaiily imjily anticipation 

In the fiist place, if you icstiict knowledge to 
expciicnccs in which w'c have actual rcmcmbi ance, 
you exclude at once all knowledge per modum habitus. 
We know nothing but w'hal 13 actually present 
somehow or other in consciousness Consequently, 
the scientist knows nothing about the laws which 
govern the phenomenal world, and the mathema- 
tician nothing about the theory of number, c,xcept 
when he is actually thinking of such subjects. 
This IS a strange conclusion, yet it follows from the 
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premises that we know only m so tar as ideas function 
consciously in memory 

§ 93 Let us suppose, however, that Professor 
Dewey is speaking of actual knowledge, and that he 
admits as its condition knowledge per modum hahilns 
The question, then, is whether actual knowledge can 
bo restricted to thought about absent objects, or to 
the memory of past events Now, first of all, we 
think about present as well as about absent objects, 
and I see no reason why this thinking should not be 
called cognitional; and, secondly, if memory can be 
called knowledge, I do not see wliy the acts by which 
memory is built up should not be called knowledge, 
too Doubtless, mere feelings and sensations, as 
such, do not constitute knowledge , but then theie is 
something else in perception besides sensation or 
feeling, namely, thought. When a man goes hunting 
or botanising, he usually thinks about what he is 
doing, and so may learn something of the character- 
istics of horses and dogs and flowers , and this may 
happen even if, when he set out, he did not do so 
with the intention of making any systematic 
observations , for objects, when they present them- 
sehes, secure our attention and cause us to think 
about them quite accidentally, as it wei e, and 
without necessarily having any connection with our 
present purpose or with what for the moment 
occupies our thoughts We undoubtedly do think 
about objects which arc present to the senses, and 
it seems to me quite arbitrary to say that these 
thoughts do not partake of the nature of knowledge, 
simply because what we think about, or pait of it 
at least, happens to be there given in the objects 
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before us Indeed, I can find only one reason for 
Professor cy’s denial that what we leai n about 
things from ducct observation is knowledge until 
we happen to reflect upon it , and that is, that if 
he admitted such knowledge, he would have to admit 
that some knowledge at any rate does not come by 
way of postulation and cxpeiiment Memoiy is 
necessary if knowledge is to be of any fnliirc use. 
and if it is to become in any way systematic hut 
this IS quite a different thing from asserting that 
knowledge exists only in actual remembiance 
§ 94 The inclusion of anticipation as one of the 
essential characteiistics of knowledge ck.iily re- 
stricts the latter further still , yet anticipation, in 
Piofcssor Dewey’s opinion, would appear to he a 
characteristic of even greater importance than 
memory. Why this is so, again, it is not easy to 
understand, unless it be that it is necessaiy to 
establish ‘the Experimental Theory of Knowledge’ 
There are innumerable things which ordinarily we 
say that we know, but of which we ha%"e nevei had 
direct expel lence, and probiibly never shall. I 
know, for instance, that the arrangement of the 
streets in Brooklyn is more regular than that of our 
London streets, yet I have not the slightest an- 
ticipation of going to Brooklyn to see those stiects 
for myself When I walk through the streets of 
London and they remind me by contrast of what I 
have heard about Brookl^m, my present experience 
docs not ‘ intend ’ another experience which is at 
all likely to be there in my consciousness m the 
same way in which it is thcie Again, if I detect 
an escape of gas, and think of some flaw m the 
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g.ispipcs, I do not. think of that flaw as ‘ going to be 
present in the same fashion as the smell of the gas is 
present,’ for I may be quite content to leave the 
examination of the pipes to the gas-fitter Of 
course, if what wc know is an existmg sensible 
object, there is ahiays the abstract possibility of a 
future expel lence m which we may actually perceive 
it But, then many things about which we have 
knowledge are not existing sensible objects, but 
things of the past, or rational systems and arrange- 
ments, physical, social, political , and of these, as 
such, we can have no direct experience, but can 
think only in the abstract Even when the object 
of knowledge does happen to belong to the existmg 
sensible order, it is hardly necessary that we should 
be obliged to contemplate the possibility of ex- 
periencing it in order to know it , still less is it 
necessary that ‘ the thing meaning ’ should incite 
us to movements for the purpose of realising the 
‘ thing meant ’ Everybody has anticipations and 
ideals which he stri\ es to realise in the concrete ; 
but that knowledge should be restricted to such 
anticipations and ideals is an arbitrary distortion of 
the use of the term ‘ knowledge,’ which is without 
the slightest foundation in fact 
Professor Dewey’s Experimental Theory of 
Knowledge doubtless de.scribes (though it does not 
explain) the charactciistics of some cases of actual 
cognition But to generalise from such cases to all 
cases is illicit, especially when the testimony of 
experience and of common-sense is against such a 
generalisation That Professor Dewey is straining 
the term knowledge so as to make it harmonise with 

K 
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his preconceived Ihcoiyis shown by the fact that 
while declaring that knowledge does not cMst till 
we have ‘ acquaintance,’ he admits that m acciuain- 
tance there is ‘a little friendliness,’ ‘a trace of 
re-knowing ’ ^ It is a pity that the pr.igmatist 
should be so bent upon establishing the universally 
purposive, postiilatory and experimental character 
of all knowledge, that he should have changed the 
coni’entional use of a familiar woid in order to force 
the data of cxpciience into seeming hatmony with 
his theory , yet such appears to be the case. 

§ 95 Dr Schillci’s attempt to make axioms 
conform to the general doctrine that all knowledge 
comes through postulation and cxpciiinent must now 
be considered The apparent self-evidence of axioms 
Dr Schiller grants, but attiibutcs it, not to the 
clearness Mith which the nature of the objects 
concerned presents itself to our minds, but to a 
long-established habit of the race Cei tain principles 
have been used so long, and have pioved themselves 
so useful and so salisfactoiy m regaid to human 
needs, that belief in them has become with us a 
second instinct Yet all axioms have a history, and 
all alike began as postulates , though in some cases 
their origin as iiostulatcs dates back to pre-histonc 
days when the human (^) mind had not yet fuUy 
emerged from ‘ the sentient level of consciousness ’ 
So long ago, indeed, is it since certain of our 
principles were first postulated, that we have for- 
gotten their postulatoiy oiigin, and have come to 
think of them as if they were axiomatic This 
error on our pait is due to the extreme usefulness 

* lor at,, p 294 
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of these principles in piartiral life. Axioms as 
postulates did thc.r woik so well, and attempts to 
impose them on the umveisc wcic so seldom resisted, 
that man has come by force of habit to regard them 
as immutable and ncccssaiy laws, and upon them 
by tacit mutual consent has been bestowed the 
honorific name of axioms Yet, if the truth were 
told, the tendency to think in these so-called 
axiomatic forms has been handed down by heredity, 
much in the same way as tendencies to consumption, 
drunkenness and imbecility, except that in the first 
case the tendency has become permanent and 
universal on account of its utility, while in the 
second on account of its inutility it is as yet 
restricted to the few. 

Dr Schiller has kindly sketched for us m brief 
outline the possible history of several of our more 
important ‘ axioms ’ Such histones, of course, do 
not pietend to be a tiue account of what really 
occuired, but are ratliei to be taken as allegories, 
the purpose of which is to show that axioms could 
have begun life as postulates, and yet in process 
of time have acquired an axiomatic character. 

§ 96 The origin of the pimciple of Identity is 
the case upon which Dr SchiUer bestows the greatest 
care, and it is quite possible, we might even, I think, 
say probable, that the principle of Identity, as he 
defines it, did begin life as a postulate which human 
experience has verified so completely that we are 
now convinced of its truth Indeed, so easy is it 
to verify in experience Dr Schiller’s principle of 
Identity that it seems to be quite unnecessary to 
assign it an origin beyond the life of the individual. 
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Tluc, in a prc-historic age Edwin may have 
postulated that Angelina of the winter fuis was the 
same as Angelina of the iig-loaves, in spite of the 
increase of clothing , but so do we all diseovci that 
‘ things remain the same ’ day after day, in spite 
of changes in cncumstancc and aci idental qualities 
There is no ne>.d to call m heredity to explain our 
belief in ‘pcimincncc amid change,’ for this prin- 
ciple IS so obviously the only interpretation that 
can be put upon events, that for each of us 
individually the evidence is sullicient to convince 
us of its tiuth Ileiedity is only an encumbrance, 
and gets us at once into difficulties For it has 
never been shcnvii that thoughts or ways of thinking 
can be transmitted b)' heredity, except in so fai as 
concerns the cerebral dispositions winch siibseive 
them as conditions , and these dispositions can 
hardly suffice to account for the transmission of 
axioms, since they do not explain how it is that we 
come to apprehend the meaning of an axiom at all 
Dr. Schiller’s argument foi the alleged transition 
of the principle of Identity fiom a postulatory to 
an axiomatic stage of existence, is quite beside the 
point, for the pimciple whose histoiy ho traces is 
not the principle of Identity which logicians claim 
to be axiomatic, but quite another principle which 
he has substituted m its place Dr. Schiller’s 
definition agiecs with that given in Mr Welton’s 
Logic, and runs as follows — “ When we say that 
A IS A, we mean that a thing remains itself even 
amid change, and that a common nature is mani- 
fested in different individuals ” ^ Thus the principle 
1 ‘A xioins as rostnlaUs,* p gS, an 1 cf Wclton, Logic, p 32 
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of Identity, A is A, is interpreted to mean ‘ the 
pcjsistcnce of identity throngli change,’ while the 
complemcntciry piinciplc of Contradiction is trans- 
fonned into the assertion that “ a thing must be 
capable of excluding vvliatuci threatens (the per- 
sistence of) its identity (through change) But 
surely no logician of standing has ever claimed self- 
evidence for assertions such as these The logical 
and self-evident principle of Ichnitity is never so 
enunciated, but affirms merely that “Whatever is, 
is,” or that “ A thing is identical with its own 
nature,” no reference whatever being made to the 
possibility of change Tilings may change or cease 
to be , the pimciple of Identity merely states that 
so long as they exist they aic what tliey aie 
§ 97 But lest it be now objected that we have 
5 a\cd the si If-cvidencc of the pimciple, by making 
it tautological, and, for my own part, I have always 
regarded the ‘ Identity ’ loi inula as simply another 
way, and not a v( ry lucid iv.iy of putting the 
principle of Contiadiction — let us consider the 
latter principle The law of Contradiction, wliose 
mythical history Dr Schiller has sketched, is, again, 
not the logical principle of Contiadiction, but a 
creation of his own. The logical principle makes 
no asseition about the power of things to resist a 
partial or total transformation It merely states 
that “ contradictions arc incompatible,” or that 
“ so long as a thing exists it cannot at the same 
time not exist, 01 tliat, so long as it possesses a 
ceit.iin attribute, to deny that it has that attribute 
is false.” It IS difficult to conceive of a principle 
* Ibid , p. 106 
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such as this starling as a postulate to be verified in 
experience ; nor can I imagine any inductive piocess 
by which such verification could have been obtained. 
On the contrary, the truth of the principle of 
Contradiction is presupposed by the possibility of 
intelligent thought , for to affirm that S may be P, 
and at the same time not be P (both terms being 
used m the same sense in each judgment) is foi 
thought impossible, and r\ould render predication 
meaningless As soon as we begin to think at all 
we express our thoughts in teims of ‘ being ’ and 
‘ not-being' ‘ is ’ and ‘ isn't' which we cannot hut 
recognise as mutually exclusive 

In his history of the pseudo-principles of Identity 
and Contradiction, Ur Schiller has. I fear, been 
guilty of an tgnoralto clcnchi , and it still icmains 
for him to show how the real pimciples of Identity 
and Conti adiction which are piesupposcd and 
implicitly recognised as tiue in the very act of 
postulation itself, can themselves be meicly ‘ full- 
blown ’ postulates 

§ 98 Belief in an external world is more axio- 
matic, for, at any rale by the realist, the existence 
of such a woild is admitt<.,d as a self-evident tiuth 
Dr Schiller’s account of the origin of this belief, 
however, docs not seem to thiow much light upon 
its nature, 01 m an}' way to piove that it was 
onginally only a postul.ite ‘ Giumps,’ a kind of 
amoeba, so it would appeal, gets outside a jagged 
flint, and, finding that it hui ts, postulates that it is 
‘ external ’ to himself. Now such a postulate, like 
all other verified postulates, ought to be extremely 
useful But it IS by no means dear what possible 
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use it could have been to ‘Giumps’ to postulate 
that the offensive flint was ‘external’ to himself, 
for ex hypothesi he did not know what ‘ external ’ 
meant Wlierc did this notion of ‘ externality ’ 
come from, and why did not ‘ Grumps ’ apply it to 
his stomach-aches and Ins other pains, which must 
have hurt him quite as much as the flint ^ Dr. 
Schiller’s account ot the origin of the notion of 
‘ externality ’ is extremely vague and inconsistent, 
for in the example he has chosen, the flint de facto 
was not external at all This is unfortunate, for 
had Dr. Schiller’s account been more carefully 
worked out we might have been able to discuss 
with him the origin of a real axiom 

One statement, however. Dr Schiller does make, 
not once, but repeatedly, in regaid to the ongin of 
our belief in an external world. 

The pragmatically real world [he says] is not an 
original datum of oiir experience at all, but an elaborate 
construction, made by man, individually and socially, 
by a purposive selection of the more ellicacious, and a 
rejection of tlic loss efiicacious poitions of a ‘primary 
reality ’ which seems cliaotic to begin with, but contains 
a great deal more than the “ exteinal world ” extracted 
from it.* 

Proof of this statement there is none ; and 
about this most interesting evolutionary miracle 
Dr Schiller can tell us nothing except that it is 
‘ obscure ’ The whole docti me, in fact, is merely 
an assumption, or rather an inference diawn from 
an assumption, viz , fiom the fundamental tenet 
of Pragmatism that all truth and all reality (or at 

‘ Sliidifs III Humantsm, p 460, and cf pp 1S3. 187, 203, 426 
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any rate all our knowledge of reality) comes by way 
of postulation and experiment, in which the ‘ tiue ’ 
and the ‘ real ’ are gradually separated from the 
‘ false ’ and the ‘ unreal ’ on account of their greater 
utility We begin life with ‘ primary reality,’ whicli 
‘ includes imaginings, illusions, errors, hallucina- 
tions,’ and which is ‘ anterior to the distinction of 
appearance and reality , ’ and out of this ‘ meaning- 
less chaos ’ real fact is made ' ‘ Surely it would be 
difficult to find a more gratuitous assumption or a 
more useless hypothesis, even in Absolutism How 
do we know that an infant’s experience is chaotic, 
and that utility is the magic talisman by means of 
which he sets it right’ Doubtless an infint’s 
experience is very diffi'rent fiom ours, and doubtless 
also he docs not begin life with a full-fledged 
concept of the real world or of the self But to 
affiim that the distinction of self and not-self, 
inteiiial and external, is an evolutionary product, 
due to the supposed fact that the infant or the 
savage appreciates its utility, is ]ust as much an 
assumption as to affirm that it is an intuitne 
judgment wduch is made as soon as thought appears 
upon the horizon of the infant’s human mind But 
the realist’s assumption has this in its favour, that 
it is not only more rational, but also more ‘ useful ’ 
than that of his rival 

It IS moie rational because it is based on fact, 
whereas the piagmatist’s assumption is based on 
theory. For it is a fact that in adult life, as a rule, 
we intuitively clistingiiish what is real from what 
is uni ( al Dr Schiller, of course, denies this ; for 
187, 
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he, too, has endeavoured to bring ‘ fact ’ witlnn the 
all-rmbracing sphere of postulation But without 
avail For though we may hesitate to accept the 
statement of another m icgard to fact, especially if 
the alleged fact be extraoidinary {e.g , a flying visit 
to the North Pole), and occasionally may doubt the 
objective reality of our own cxpciicnces, ordinarily 
we accept them as real on the spot, without experi- 
ment or verification If I sec some swans on the 
Seipcntme I do not need to handle them or to throw 
stones at them in order to convince myself of their 
real existence. Nor if I visit a friend’s rooms do 
I need to sit on all his chans in order to prove that 
they are really chairs, as Dr Schiller suggests ^ On 
the central y, sometimes the empirical nature of 
reality is such that wc can “ aigue from one case to 
a similar one, which we take to be the same, with 
absolute assurance a pnon ” (i e , without any 
active interference on our part) , and 111 almost 
every case wc aic at any rate certain ‘ a priori ’ 
that the something wc perceive is external and real 
The facts of actual knowing, therefore, are against 
Dr Schiller , the recognition of external reality is 
at presen t immediate , and hence, if it is legitimate 
to argue from present to past, as Dr Schiller does,® 
we must confess that it has always been immediate. 

Secondly, the realist’s assumption is more ‘ useful ’ 
than that of the pragmatist If witli the dawn of 
intelligence the child is able to distinguish the real 
from the uiitcal, and the external fiom the internal, 
even if it be only in a single case, he has at any rate 

^ Studies Ml Humanism, p 193 

• Ibid , p 193. ® Ibid , p 196. 
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a notion of n'ality ,ind of ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ 
upon which to base future judgments, and so tc 
‘ build up ’ his ‘ body ’ and ‘ the external world ’ 
But if he were not blessed with this intuitive insight 
into the uatuic of things, elementary and inadequate 
as it IS, he could never get to know reality at all 
Utility could not help him, for unless the facts of 
his pure, but chaotic, experience differed radically 
fmm one another and fell into two sets, he would 
net know wh ich to call useful and which not Wli ile, 
if they did differ thus ladicolly from the outset, why 
should he not call them real at once ^ Nay, furl her, 
if he had not already had experience of ‘rcility’ 
and known it as such, a ‘claim to u'.ihty’ for him 
would have no meaning Hence, no mattei how 
useful it might be, he would nei'er be able to think 
of It as real ' 

§ 99 When it comes to a question of origin, then 
the pragmatic theory bniaks down. ‘ Reality ’ “ 
cannot be a postulate in the hist instance, nor are 
our other axioms such Our needs may prompt us 
to postulate, but they are too vague and indefinite 
even now to suggest the foim which our postulates 
must take, and in the beginning of things must 
have been still more vague and indefinite Nor 
could postulates have been suggested by tilings, 
for (i) ex hypothesi it is we who liave to set the 
ball rolling by imposing forms on them, and (2) with 
their minimum of form and structure they would, 
m any case have very little to suggest, and (3) if 


* cf « 53-56 

- 1 1 , objective and external, as opposed to subjective or 
libjUutal nality. 
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the start did come from them we should have know- 
ledge of a kind before we began to postulate, and 
thus it would not be true to say that all knowledge 
comes via postulation and expciimcnt In fact, if 
all knowledge, even to the most rigid of our facts 
and to the most ultimate of our axioms, did begin 
as a postulate it could never have begun at all ! 
For postulation — and this Dr Schiller admits — 
‘ presupposes a mini which has had some prior 
experience and possesses some knowledge already.' 
“ It needs a ‘ platform ’ from which to operate 
further on a situation which confionts it, in order 
to realise some purpose or to satisfy some interest ” * 
As an explanation of how we subsume new things 
under old categories, and new events under old 
laws, the pragmatic theory is satisfactory enough ; 
but it is entirely at a loss to explain how these 
categories and laws, these ‘ initial principles ’ and 
this ‘ prior basis of fact,’ originated in the first 
instance* Doubtless tins difficulty confronts alike 
all theories of knowledge* but other theories of 
knowledge have at least attempted to solve it, and 
the a prion solution of Kant is at any rate better 
than rough guesses, and still more satisfactory than 
the cry of ‘ sour grapes ’ upon which Dr. Schiller 
at length falls back For, surely, if the Pragmatic 
Method does imply ‘ a truth and a reality which it 
does not make,’ it is iriational not to ‘ conceive them 
as valuable,’ or to “ conceive them only as indicating 
limits to our explanations, and not as revealing the 
solid foundations upon which they rest.” In this 

I Studies tn Hitmauism, ^ i8; 

* Ibid , pp 4 j 1 , 4 j j ’ Ibid , p. 433. 
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initial reality and this initial truth it is admitted 
that all human knowledge began, from it that all 
human truth has developed and been made Hence, 
the value of these apx^n must be inestimably gieat, 
so gicat, indeed, that it is suipiising they have not 
crystallised into axioms and so perpetuated 
themselves 

Noi is this question of ultimate origin merely an 
idle speculation about the beginnings of knowledge' 
in the race It applies also to the individual, w’hose 
mind active as it maj- be. and predisposed by its 
ancestors to certain forms of thought (or rather 
associations and reactions), none the less begins life 
as a blank This mind also needs a platform of 
fact from which to stait and suggestions of truth 
out of which to foim the ( hums upon which it is first 
toexeieise its exiienmcntal genius And these 
certainly cannot come fiom postulation and 
experiment, w’hich c\ Jivf^nfhvsi have not yet bigiiii 
Where, tlmn, do the}' cuna' fiom ’ Tlieie w ould seem 
to be but tw'o nlteinatnes Either Apiiousm or 
Aristoteliani'^m Either the ideas by which w'c 
rcpiescnt reality and the lelations wliidi we posit 
as holding between them arc, in the first instance 
derived from the nature of our minds, or they aie 
suggested by reality to a mind that is capable of 
taking the hint 

The pragmatist though he feels the impossibility 
of his pre=(nt position has not quite made up Ins 
mind which of these altcinativcs to choose Pio- 
fessoi James inclines to the formei view, and speaks 
of “ gic at systems of logical and mathematical truths 
undei the respective terms of which the sensible 
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pprls of cxfiprienrp pvcnlinlly arranrro thcmscU'es, 
and which aic aficptly true in advance of special 
veufication if we liave subsumed our objects 
rightly ” That thcio is within oui minds “a 
ready-made framcwoik foi all sorts of possible 
objects follows from the very structuie of our 
thinking” Dr Schillci. on the other hand, to 
judge from his unconcealed dislike of all things 
mysterious and a pnon, would prefer, if a choice 
must be made, the other alternative In not a few 
of Dr Schiller’s theories one can discern an un- 
mistakable undercurrent of Anstotchanism. His 
theory of ‘ matter and form,’ for instance, and 
again his theoiy of ‘ activity and substance,’ has 
clearly been derived from a study of Aristotle, 
though his text seems to have suffered from inter- 
polations And in regard to this very point at 
present in question he lemarks that though “the 
connection of events which all assume is never a 
fact of observation,” vet to the pnmitive mind 
such pimciples as those we have been discussing 
“ may possibly be suggested bj' the regularity of 
phenomena.” ^ But if they can be suggested by 
phenomena, then phenomena must m some way 
reveal themselves to our intellect , and since 
‘ regularity ’ is a relation relations between pheno- 
mena must also leveal themselves And, if we grant 
so much, why not go further and say that knowledge 
picsiipposes our power to apprehend the nature and 
relations of the objects that we know, and that, 

Pragmati-im, p 2io (but cf Mmd, N S. 52, p 460, where an 
empirical origin w assigned) 

‘ 'Axioms, nc Poslti/alcs.' 
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having appielimrlcd tltc relation between two 
objects, we at once iecogiiii»e that tlie same relation 
must hold wild ever there are given similarly con- 
stituted objects Thus we should have ‘ universal ’ 
ideas, objectively \alid, and yet allowing ample 
room for postulation, since it would still be necessary 
to subsume new cases under the old ideas , and often 
enough recognition and id* niification is impossible 
without examination and experiment. 

§ 100 Dr Schiller, then, has failed to establish 
the postulatory charactei of axioms, and Professor 
Dewey has faih d to show that it is incorrect to talk 
of knowing facts The Posliilatoiy or Experimental 
Theory of Knowdi dge desciibes accurately enoiigli 
a certain class of cognitive processes , but it is a 
failure if we try to make it univcrsil, and affirm 
that postulation and expinmcnt is the only process 
by which knowledge is acquired, to tlic exclusion 
of comparatively passive obscivation and intellec- 
tual apprehension or intuition Sometimes we 
apprehend at once the nature of the object which is 
presented, its colour, size, shape, form and other 
properties all of wdiich we recognise may belong m 
like manner to other objects At other times we 
hesitate We apprehend some qualities only, while 
for the identification of others, actual handling and 
purposive experiment must intervene. Especially 
15 this the case when we are dealing with com- 
paratively complex objects, which are known to 
have many propel ties but do not seem to manifest 
them all at once Could w'e subsume the object 
under a general idea, the piedication of its properties 
would follow from previous knowledge ; but often 
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enougli presented data are insufficjent to admit of 
immediate and certain subbumplion, and it is then 
we liavc lecoiirsc to posluLitioii We subsume 
provisionally, tentatively, and then experiment in 
order to discover whether pioperties arc really there 
wliudi ought to be iheic if oui subsumption has been 
coircct In the sphere of theory and scientific 
hypothesis postulation and experiment are still 
more usetul. Sometimes w’c wish to subsume a fact 
and proceed in much the same way as I have ]ust 
described At othei times it is a law which we wish 
to verity, a law which we have found to hold m a 
given case, but do not know precisely why, because 
we do not know upon what properties in the con- 
crete thing the law depends This being so, we 
postulate that the law depends upon a certain known 
property, and ex.imme other cases m which this 
property occurs to sec if the law still holds Or 
again, it is a theory or a complexus of hypotheses 
which we wisli to veiify, and a theory, as we know, 
IS not based diicctly on inductive reasoning or 
generalisation from particular cases, but contains 
an arbitrary element, an aibitrary combination of 
attributes, or arbitral y assumptions in regard to the 
inner structure of physical things Our theory is 
therefore a postulate, and here, as before, our only 
means of ascertaining its truth is to experiment in the 
concrete in order to see how it works 
There is wide scope, then, for postulation even in a 
theory of knowdedge which admits apprehension of 
the nature of reality, universal ideas, and axiomatic 
principles My objeition to the Experimental 
Theory is not that postulation and experiment is 
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not a fact, but lliat it is not by .my means the only 
way to knowledge , and, soeonilly, that the foiin in 
which it IS expiesbcd by Piofi-ssoi Uewey and Di. 
Schiller seems to imply a Philosophy of Puie Ex- 
peiience which, as I shall endeavour to show, is 
quite incapable of gnung a rational explanation of 
cither knowledge or rc.ility. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CONCEPTION AND THE COGNITIVE 
RELATION 

§ loi In this chapter I propose to discuss two 
pragmatic doctrines, both of which aie closely con- 
nected with the Experimental Theory of Knowledge 
The lust IS the pragmatic theory of conception and 
the second tlic view of the relation of the knower 
and the known set foith by Professors James and 
Strong In the Experimental Tlicoiy all know- 
ledge comes by way of experiment and expciience. 
By experiment knoivledgc is made, and by experience 
it is verified , and beyond experience there is nothing 
to be known From this two consequences follow 
First of all, w'hat w^e make by cxpeiimeiit is usually 
an instrument by wliieli to manipulate and modify 
our environment , and to this rule the concept is no 
exception Secondly, the concept and the knower 
are one, for outside expciience there is neitlicr 
knower nor known 

§ 102 According to the famous ‘ maxim ’ of 
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Peirce the contents of a concept comprise only the 
experienced ‘ effects ' of oui actions, or the reactions 
of an object winch have resulted in response to 
stimulation 1 We modify experience m older to 
evoke from it results which will satisfy our needs , 
and these results arc remembeied and grouped 
together round the nucleus of a woid or image, and 
thus IS formed a concept We remember, for 
example, that a cat, if stroked, will purr , if teased, 
will scratch , if offered milk, will lap it up , if left 
in a room with a canary in an open cage, will be the 
proximate occasion of the disappearance of that 
piece of experience which we call a canaiy. These 
and other experienced responses to action on our 
pait together form — if I have understood Mr Peircc 
aright — our concept of a cat And, if the maxim of 
Peirce is to be taken literally, this will be all that a 
cat means, for these aie the diffci cnees that it makes 
to our lives The tenn ‘ cat ’ is a name which 
denotes a certain clement or datum of experience 
which is such that under given conditions it leads to 
certain practical and sensible effects Thus concepts 
denote or ‘ lead to ’ experiences of the sentient type, 
and their contents, if concrete, consist in the sensory 
images awakened by the woid or symbol, and if 
abstract, m other words, which must as before 
“ sooner or later reflect you back into sensible 
realities ” ® 

§ 103 The giouping of the experienced effects 
under names and symbols cannot, however, be 

* cf “The Pragmatic MilUocl" (James), JotDii of Phil, Psy. 
and Sc Methods, 1904, pp 671 674 

* cf Pragm''.i,sm, Sect 111 and vi, and The JI/mijiih" of Truth, 
pp 82, 104, IDS, 133, 140, 141. 

L 
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accounted for in the lifc-time of a single individual, 
nor, for that maltoi, in the life-tiniL of a single 
generation Concepts are not the piodiiets of an 
individual’s thought - actnity, but are laigely 
hereditary, and have giadiially been foimcd as the 
human mind has evolved from a state of puiely 
sentient cxpci lenee i Like axioms, they arc es- 
sentially “tools slowly fashioned by the piactical 
intelligence for the mastery of its cxpeiience , * 
and the recognition of the iiistiiimcntal natiiie of 
the Concept is, Dr Schiller tills us, a point of the 
greatest impoitancc foi the tlicoiy of knowledge to 
the neglect of winch he attributes the failure of 
Platonism and Criticism® Coiucpts do not repre- 
sent scnse-c\peiionc(.s in the copy sense of the term 
‘ to represent ’ They are subsiiliilcd for sense- 
expencnces, and of them we foim “ i elated systems, 
corresponding point lor point to the systems wliidi 
the realities form,” so that “ by ktting an ideal tcim 
call up its associates systematically, we may be led 
to a teiminus which the corresponding leal teim 
would have led to m case we had opeiated on the 
real world ” ® Hence then extreme usefulness in 
the manipulation of expeiieiice. 

The paths that run tliiough conceptual expcrienros, 
that is, through ‘ thoughts ’ or ‘ ideas ’ that ‘ know ’ 
the things in which tluy ttiinin.ite, aic highly ad- 
vantageous patlis to follow Not only do they yield 
inconccMvalily rajiid tiansitions, but, owing to the 
'univeisal’ Charactci winch tlicy ficquenlly jiossess, 
and to their capacity foi association with one anothei in 


* p 170. and A Pniraln-tic Vniucrse, p 248. 
tv Humniiiiiii, p 64 

• 1 he Meawvg 0/ Iriilli. p no 
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EH eat sj''=lems, they outstrip the tardy consecutions of 
the things tlicinschcs, and sweep us on towaids our 
ultimate ternum in a tai more lahoiii -saving way than 
the following of trams of sensible perception ever could.^ 

§ 104. Thus the ratio cssendi of the concept is its 
utility as an instiumcnt for the manipulation of 
expenenee But is it a mere instrument, and is 
this its only function ^ The pragmatist’s answer to 
this question is not quite clear. Both Professor 
James and Dr. Schiller reject the copy-view of 
truth, and though this may be due merely to a 
misunderstanding, viz , to the idea that this view 
of truth teaches that in knowing we passively mirror 
reality, it may mean that knowledge and truth in 
no way copy or reveal the n.vliirc of reality 
Professor James, at any rate, speaks of concepts 
not only as Dcnkmiitel, but also as ‘ tallies,’ by 
which we ‘ keep tab ’ on impiessions, and which he 
likens to the symbols of analytic geometry * He 
also identifies them with woids and images,® and 
tells us tliat “ what the intellect knows clearly is 
only the woid and its steering function”* And 
when we remember that we are cxpiessly admonished 
to suspect common-sense notions such as ‘things,’ 
‘ sameness,’ ‘ kinds,’ ‘ minds,’ etc ,® and that in 
Radical Empiricism these notions arc got nd of 
altogethci as superfluous,*’ it would seem that the 
concept IS, for Professor James, nothing but a 

* Ibid , pp 1 12, 1 13 

^ Pragiuait^tii, pp 1 71, 172 

' cf § 107 

* Pragmatism, p 1.S5 

® Ibid , p, 193, and cf p 173, for list of such nol'ons 

““A World of Pure Experience,” pp 534 el seq , and cl. 
A Pluralistic Universe, pp 290, 291 
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useful symbol ’ which we substitute for immediate 
sense-experiences, and that thus the labour-saving 
function of the concept is not merely its chief, but 
its only function And this view fits in admiiably 
with the philoso}ih5' of Pure Experience and with 
the German philosophy with winch Professor James 
seems to be so closely m touch Tlie pimciidc of 
thoiighl-cconomy is declaicd by Piofessor ilaeh to 
be the guiding principle of our mental life, and 
under dilfeicnl forms and various names its mciits 
are extolled b}- all pragmatic philosophcis Effui- 
ency, Avenar ins says, depends upon it, and plnlo- 
sophy IS the interpretation of the umveise m 
accoidancc witli it To tins principle and to no 
other cause is due our attempt to compiehend the 
many in the one, and to it is due conecptual thought,® 
of which the ‘new cuts’ and ‘ short-ciicuits ’ 
tlnoiigli winch it leads ns account for its high 
state of development among civilised nations 
§ 105, Now, m this account of the functions of 
conception there is much truth Concejits ar& 
‘ tools,’ for it IS means of them that we think 
that we construct gicat systems of knowledge and 
that we guide our actions in p' ictical life Also 
the more complex of them .no ‘ fashioned by 0111 
intelligence,’ since they arc built up only leiy 
gradually and picsuppose mmh experience, both in 
the individual and in the lace, and, it may be, 
many expciimcnts Again, concepts are not inaptly 
compared with hypotheses, for not only have they 
to be vciified m expLiitncc, but many of them arc 
plastic and have to be changed frem time to tune 
* cl Humatiism, p. 93, note. » cl Pragmalism, p. 58 . 
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as experience compels us to adapt them to fresh 
‘ particulars ’ This, howc\ cr, docs not apply to 
all concepts, for some arc so simple — v g , existence, 
being, reality, sameness, difference — that in the 
foimation of the concept itself, as opposed to its 
application to particular instances or its relation 
to other concepts, no constructive activity of the 
intellect seems to be involved, but rather the 
concept, vague and undcfinable as it may be, is 
formed directly in immediate experience by an act 
of mtuition or appiehension ^ This is a point on 
which there would seem to be a fundamental 
difference between Pragmatism and Realism, as 
there is on the question of axioms But there are 
others of no less importance Concepts are, for the 
most part, and must be, if valid, detci mined by the 
objects to which they refer They are not mere 
symbols or tallies or names They have, or at any 
rate claim to have, real significance, and their 
primary function is not to aid us m the manipulation 
of experience, but to leveal to us the nature of what 
wc experience Here I think that Dr Schiller will 
agree with us, for he seems to admit that the end 
of man is knowledge as well as action, m spite of 
his rejection of the copy-view of truth and in spite 
of many assertions which seem to be incompatible 
with this doctrine But about Prof cssoi J ames I am 

'Concepts, to have meaning, must a]na,s bo applicable to 
reality , but sim]ilo concepts are ah\ a\ s applicable to the 
obiccts Irom vlucli they rvere first ilciivi’il, and to all other 
objects like them hence they ah\njs have meaning Concepts 
consti acted by a inoiu or less arl.liarv conjunction of notes, 
on the other hand, have to be api’hcd before we can tell ■whether 
they have any real meaning, since they are not derived from 
immediate experience, and imply a process other than abstraction' 
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more doubtful His view of the concept is 
frankly nominalistic Concepts, to judge by his 
desciiption of them, are nothing more than words, 
images, or useful symbols, tlie sole function of 
which IS to lead, by continuous transitions, directly 
or indirectly to sense-experiences 
§ io6. In support of this I’lew Professor James 
appeals to his own experience. When he tliinks ol 
Memorial Hall, lus mind, lie tells us, may have 
before it only the name, or it may have a clear 
image, or it may have a \ cry dim image of the hall, 
but such intnnsic diffcrencts in the image m.ike no 
difference to its cognitne function ‘ App.iiently, 
therefore. Professor James is able to t/iiii/f without 
the aid of a concept at all N.imes and images are 
all he requires Yet this I can hardly bclie\c I 
do not doubt that images and names may have been 
used in this paiticular case since Memorial Hall is 
a concrete thing But siiiely in Professor James’ 
mind there must have been piesent something more 
besides I can hardly credit the statement that 
when the name of his faxounte hall is mentioned, 
all that it brings before his mind is an image dim 
or clear, but without significance or meaning 
Surely he knows full well what that name means, 
even though he does not allow his idea to develop 
in its details Even to me whose ideas have never 
teiminated in a percept of Memorial Hall, it means 
something — a building designed and constiuctcd by 
man for a definite purpose and according to a 
definite plan — and to Professor James, who is fully 
acquainted with its form, its plan and its purpose, 
* The Meaning of Ttuth, p 104, 
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it ought to mean much more An image is not a 
concept, for though it may be a picture more or 
less detailed and precise of some particular concrete 
thing, it IS wholly incapable of signifying that thing, 
except to one who has a notion of what it means, 
i e , to one who has, beside the image, a concept of 
that thing Moreover, when clear images are in 
question, their very p irticularity and detail renders 
them incapable of repiescnting many things at once, 
except to one who can abstract from that detail 
and pick out essential features common to all the 
objects represented, t e , to one who already has a 
concept of the things he wants to represent Generic 
images are still more inadequate to represent a 
number of objects, being but a confused blur which 
can signify nothing in paiticular and might stand 
for anything whatsoever A voibal image is hardly 
better off As an image it stands for a word, not 
a thing, and its meaning, its significance and its 
function depend wholly upon something else, 
namely, upon the concept of which it is the outward 
expression 

§ 107 As I have alieady discussed the function 
of the concept so fully in Chapter II., it is hardly 
necessary to go into the matter more deeply now. 
Suffice it to say that the evidence of physiological 
as well as introspective psychology, is, as I there 
pointed out,* decidedly adverse to the Nominalism 
and Symbolism “ of Professor James and other 

*cf §5 17. .1.2, 45. 46. 

* Dr bchilloi repuiliatos the charge of Symbolism (Cf Mind, 
N S 72, p i;73) , but, though he Joes not use the term ‘symbol,’ 
so far as 1 am aware, except in three passages (Humanism, 
p 93, note I , aud pp, 122, 193), the function of a concept in 
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pr.igmatistb The laws wliicli go^'em the combi- 
nations of sensory and verbal images aie totally 
inadequate to account for the syntheses and 
analyses of thought It is the higher and not the 
lower centres uhich are the conditions of thouglit- 
activity , and the intricate connections and complex 
organisations of these higher ccnties argue a pro- 
poitionate instability in the direction uliicli nervous 
impulses may take, an instability which, while 
accounting readily for the \ agarics of association, 
cannot account for constancy of meaning and 
definite logical connection between thoughts 
Thought, inference and meaning are something more 
than the psychical aspect of cciebral conditions 
Trams of thought and reasoning undoubtedly 
depend to some extent upon, and aie often facili- 
tated, though also at times impeded, by cciebidl 
associations, but the latter arc coiitiolled by the 
selective activity of thought As Prok'-Nor Stout, 
in Ills Analytical Psychology, has clcail}' proeed, 
thought-processes cannot consist meuly in the 
manipulation of a system of symbols. For in 
using symbols we think of the symbol and not of 
what it symbolises wheieas m thought we think 
of objects, not of the image or name by which they 
are signified The image and the name are cxtiinsic 
to the meaning we have in mind, and it is meanmg 
with which we are concerned in thinking proper. 
Words and symbols are not concepts , and to reduce 
the meaning (s.iy) of Pragmatism, or Humanism to 

Prai?matism ccrt.unlj seems to be to sj mbolisc reality Cf The 
Mranino of TiiUh, pp 30, 34, 39. 43, 81, Sa, iiliere eoncejils .ire 
(k liiiil' h spoken of as symbols, and conceptual thinking as 
fj lllbukeal 
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scnsoiy or vcib.il iiriiigcs is to destroy the essence 
of coiiecptiuil thonglit, and to tieat reasoning as 
if it were the automatic woiking of a psychical 
macliine 

§ 108 But in Professor James’ account of con- 
ception one IS struck, not only hy the absence of 
any adequate apprc'ci.ition of ‘ meaning,’ but also 
of ‘ synthesis ’ Concepts are merely parallel with 
the experiences for which they are substituted, and 
to these experiences tlicy correspond point for point 
Their function is not to synthesise the many in the 
one, but to act as a substitute for sense-experiences 
when the hitler aic unavailable, and ultimately to 
lead us back by continuous fclt-transitions to those 
same experiences This ‘ pnnciple of substitution ’ 
IS irnpoitant in Piofessor Janies’ theory of concep- 
tion, and has led to a curious result Tlicie must 
always be some seiise-terniini the place of which is 
provisionally taken by the concept or image 
Consequently, Pioh'ssor James has had to invent 
/fZ/-relations, foi otherwise thought-relations would 
have had no sense-c.xpciiences to which to lead. 
Now, I must confess that these felt-rclations seem to 
me to be purely creatures of the imagination and 
to have not the slightest foundation m expciieiice. 
I have never been able to feel a relation yet. I can 
apprehend relations, I can conceive them and think 
of them, but I cannot feel them For me, what is 
signified by preposition, copula and conjunction is 
not a feeling, but a thought When I see two 
objects together, I do not feel their co-existence, I 
perceive it and think of it or apprehend it When 
I observe that by the combination of hydrogen and 
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oxygen and the introduction of a little electricity, 
water is produced, I do not feel the cans il connec- 
tion • rather it is tlie object of my thoiiglits. To 
discover any feelings which correspond to ‘ huts,’ 
‘ ifs,’ ‘ becauscs,’ ‘ betweens,’ ‘ fors,’ is, for me, quite 
impossible. I admit that what is signified by 
conjunctions and prepositions has foundation m 
reality, but I cannot find anv ‘ feelings ’ or any 
‘ felt ’ objects to which they coi respond ‘ Feeling,’ 
it is true, may be used in a loose and mctaplioiical 
sense to denote thought which is not clear and 
precise. But ‘ to feel ’ that our economic dilficulties 
in England will never be sohed till we take up 
Tariff Reform is quite a diffeient tiling fiom feeling 
hot or cold or tliiisty In the latter (.ise ‘ feeling ’ 
IS strictly used and signifies sciise-exjiei leiice m 
the former its use is inetaplioncal . it does not 
imply sensation at all, but apprehension, conception 
and thought of a most conijilex and abstiact tyjie, 
which cannot jiossibly be i educed to oi lejiiosenled 
by sensational c.Njjeiiencc Of course, if fclt- 
relations really mean relations apprehended by 
thought, there is an end of the matter , but I do 
not think Professor James can be using lei ms in 
so loose a sense, and, besides, he would then have 
a conceptual experience to which no sense- 
experiences would be exactly parallel 

§ 109 The doctrine of felt-relations is applied 
by Professor James to the cognitive 1 elation itself. 
In a couple of articles bearing the significant title 
“A World of Pure Experience”^ he sets forth a new 

* Journ of Phil , Psy and Sc Methods, 1904, partly reprinted 
in TA<. Meaning of Truth, pp 102, et seq 
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theory which he calls Radical Empiricism, the chief 
theses of which are that leality is experience, or 
better, perhaps, expmences, and that “ the only 
function that one experience can perform is to lead 
to another experience ” ^ The relation of the knower 
to the known in this theory is but a particular case 
of a felt-relation. Knowledge is a process of leading , 
and “ either the knower and the known are . 

(1) the self-same piece of experience taken twice 
over in different contexts , or they are 

(2) two pieces of actual expeiience belonging to 
the same sub]ect with definite tracts of con- 
junctive transitional experience between 
them , or 

(3) the known is a possible experience, either of 
that subject or of another, to which the said 
conjunctive tnuisitions would lead, if suffi- 
ciently prolonged 

Type I IS “ the kind of knowledge called percep- 
tion ” For Piofossor James, unlike Professor 
Dewey, docs not wish to exclude facts from the 
realm of knowledge While piesent, however, all 
experiences, whether perceptual or conceptual, are 
‘pure’ It IS only after waids that their "naif 
immediacy is retrospectively split into two parts ” • 
In retrospection we regard our experiences either as 
part of our personal history, or as part of the 
physical world ; which means that we take the 
same experience twice over, each time regarding it 
from a different point of view, and weaving it into 
a different system of conceptual ideas. 

• Ibid , p III. 

• Ibid , p 103 

• Jouin of Phil , Psy. and Sc. Methods, p 564. 
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Types 2 and 3 aie both conceptual cxpciienccs, 
and give ‘ knowledge about,’ as opiiosed to know- 
ledge of the ‘ acquaintance ’ kind, which is that of 
Type L. The ‘ kiiower ’ in both types 2 and 3 is 
an image or woid which leads to a sense-tenmnus 
Should the ‘ knowcr ’ actually lead by dehnite felt- 
transitions to the percept that is known (t3pe 2, 
and cf the coguitionul experience ot Piolessor 
Dewey), then we feel it to ha\e been continued in 
that percept and m such a felt transition “ lies all 
that the knowing of a percept by an idea can 
possibly contain or signify It is, morcovei, only 
when conceptual expeiionces do actually terminate 
111 percepts that we can know foi ceiLain that tliey 
were truly cognitu’o of such percepts Otherwise 
their quiihty of knowing can still be doiibtid ^ 
Ideas m this latter case, ' trunc 1 ted expei leni es ’ 
which arc never corapletolj' ' nailed dow 11 ’ lead only 
to possible experiences (type 3) , and, as a mattci of 
fact, “the greater pait of oui knowing never gets 
beyond this virtual stage,” for "* to continue thinking 
unchallenged is, ninetj’-nine times out of a hundred, 
our practical substitute for knowing m the 
completest sense ” ® 

§110 I must confess that when I first read 
these two ai tides I could not help a doubt cioseiiig 
my mind in regard to autlienticity Could the 
writer who, in language so far icmoved Iioni that 
of psychological description, attempts to portiay 


^ The Meaning of Truth, pp 105, 106 

* Ih'd ,\^ 115, biitcf i^rugmati^m, p ? 14, where ' unvenhed * 
id^ w are ddiiultcd to be true 
•> i‘ id , p 116, 
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the characteristics of human cognition, be the same 
as tlic author of the justly famous Principles of 
Psychology ^ What is said is said vigoiously as 
before, but now it bcais the impress of what, if I 
mistake not, we must describe as metaphysical 
prejudice On looking back, however, I remember, 
even m llic Pnnciplcs, a certain empirical tendency 
which manifested itself, especialty m that cuiious 
theory of the soul as the stream of its own thoughts, 
thoughts which become, as it wcie, little souls 
themselves for the moment but only to be absorbed 
m the thought which succeeds And then against 
my will I am foiccd to believe that the author of 
the Principles of Psychology and the author of the 
“ Woild of Pine Expeiiencc ” and similar articles 
are one and the same 

But is this ‘ Radical Empiricism ’ and this ‘ mosaic 
philosophy ’ of Puie Expenence intended to be a 
metaphysic, or is it merely a doscnptn c psychology 
of cognition ^ The existence of ‘ felt-transitions ’ 
and ‘ lelt-relations ’ is haid to recognise, and it is 
still harder to believe that in these alone does know- 
ledge consist Its tiansitions may be ‘ functional,’ 
and the concepts fiom which they start may some- 
times lead to scnse-expeiieiices and so serve as 
useful instruments foi the manipulation of our 
futuie expenence But concepts, at any rate, seem 
to be more than mere instruments, and knowledge 
to be more than a mere tool Yet in a “World of 
Pure Experience” knowletl go is strijiped of significance 
and meaning which is its essential note and universal 
chaiactcnstic ‘Objective lefcrcnce’ is explained 
as “ a mere incident of the fact that so much of our 
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experience comes as insiiflicu'nt, and is of process 
and transition ” ^ Tlie things which we perceive 
and the objects about which vve think are stolen 
away • experience is once more confused with the 
experienced and the lattei being relegated to a 
world of posslblht3^ expeiicnce is left behind 
dangling m the air. This being so, Radical Empiri- 
cism can hardly be regarded as a psychological 
theoi y Rather it w oiild seem to be the forerunner 
of that mctaphysic which Piofessor Janu's has long 
promised to the philosophic world 

§ III The discussion of the pragmatic tin ory of 
the concept has led us away into the i cairn of 
metaphysics , and though this is not the place to 
treat of Radical Eminiicism in so far as it is an 
attempt to e.xplain the universe, somi thing must 
be said of the psychological basis of this philosophy 
of Pure Experience The question tuins as it 
usually does, ujion perception , and though Professor 
James does not admit a conscious subject-object 
distinction in either perception or conception, it is 
to the latter alone that he ascrilics ‘objcctne 
reference,’ whicli tlius comes to mean simply a 
reference of our thoughts to .ibsent objects, 
te, expel lencts No leason is given for this 
restriction of objeetnc lefcrencc to non-perecptual 
cognition , and no aigiiments arc bioiight foiwaid 
m support of it Piokssor James imagines, I 
suppose, lliat all will lecognise ni wliat he says an 
accurate description of the facts This, however, is 
far from being tlie ease To say that pciception is 
simply experience which is retrospectively broken 

* Ibid , p. 11 j. 
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up into a dual aspect is far from satisfactory when 
con^-idercd in the light of introspective data There 
being, however, no arguments to discuss, I can only 
repeat, m regard to Piofcssor James’ descriptions, 
what I hare said before^ Experience and percep- 
tion are always cxpeiiencc and perception of some- 
thtng So deeply is the liuman mind convinced of 
this tliat it is embedded in tl]c language which we 
use, and to this is to be attributed the strangeness 
with which expressions that presuppose another 
hypothesis, strike oui ears We never simply 
perceive, wc always perceive an object, and, as a 
rule, wc locate that object For what docs localisa- 
tion mean if not that we distinguish that object 
trom ourselves oi identify it with ourselves, and 
recognise it cither as part of our bodies or else as 
located at a certain distance from those bodies ? 
And what, again, docs this mean if not that some 
objects arc external to oiii sel\ es and to one another ^ 
It IS for tlie philobojMicr to determine what exter- 
nality and objednity mean, but he cannot get rid 
of the fact that in peiception we perceive objects 
and pciccivc them uthei as external or as part of 
ourselves, whether oi not this is reality or mere 
appe<aiancc 

§ II2 I cannot undeistand why Professor James 
and other pragmatists who seem to have adopted as 
an article of faith that Reality— Experience, should 
be content merely to state that ‘ objective reference * 
applies only to non-pcrccptual cognition This is 
an assumption which is not only incompatible with 
the data of expeiiencc, but begs the whole question. 

icf § 28. 
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For, granted tliat objective relerencc apjjlics only 
to absent objects, the identification of those objects 
with pel cep ts or sense-experiences, and the fuither 
identification of the latter with leality itself follows 
easily enough While, on the othei hand, if theic 
is objective reference m peiccption, ^ e , if we 
perceive objects and do not simjily cxjicricnce oi 
simply perceive, the objective refoieiice of ideal 
thought will be, not to percepts or to sentient 
experiences, but to the objects puceivcd Hut 
although English, Fiench and German piagmatists 
are all iiiLlincd to treat cxix'uencc and reality as 
convertible teims, among tlu m I have found only 
one who has >ittemplcd to answer llic obvious 
objections which may be urged ngun'st sueh a 
doctrine on the scoie of the intiuspei tivo data of 
experience That one is Profissoi Strong .in .ilile 
ally of Professor James, and the author of ' Why 
the Mind has a Body' Realising that tlic i.ipid 
spread of ‘ the New' Realism ’ in both Englind and 
America cannot be without significance and founda- 
tion, Professor Strong has made an attomiit to 
appreciate the realist’s position and <is fai as 
possible, to answei his objections from the jisjfho- 
logical point of view And whether it is that 
Re-ilism seems to the pragmatist inti insieally iilisuid, 
or whetlier it is th.it ifr G E Moore m England and 
Dr Mont.iguc lU America arc ineliiud to .in Ultra- 
realism, there is no other pragm.iList wlio can be 
said to have done so m any adequate w.iy 

§ 113 In an article entitled ‘'The Distinetinn of 
Obj cct and Peiccption,” ^ I'lofessoi Sti ong 1 11 us sta Les 

* Dociission “ Id. ilisi.i and Realism,” Jouni J'lnl , RiH- 
and 5 . Methods, 1901, pp 543. eic 
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and provisionally answers what he considers to be 
the essence of the realist’s position The realist 
maintains that the distinction between physical 
objects and oiir consciousness of them are ‘ two 
separate things,’ not merely ‘ two diffcicnt ways of 
regarding the same thing , ’ and is supposed to 
urge this point by affirming that wc must separate 
the quality ‘ red ’ from the sensation of red that 
IS aware of it, the perception of a tri-dimensional 
book from the book itself.^ 

This [says Professor Strong] I have never been able 
to do I quite appreciate that the conception of a 
quality is a different thing from the conception of a 
sensation, but it has always seemed to me that what we 
conceive in these two ways is the same identical fact I 
can not detect over and above the quality ‘ red,' any 
sensation or consciousness or subject that contemplates 
or has it , but it seeing to me that the luminous existence 
of that red is the full account of the fact. Nor can I detect 
any perception (though I can detect a certain amount 
of thought) over and above the given book The given- 
ncss appears to me to be em inseparable character of 
the booli, without which it could not exist at all. When 
I say, then, that the vciy same fact or experience can 
be thought of in two ways, either as an episode m my 
personal history, or as a constituent of a vast continuous 
physical world the other part of which I only conceive, 
it seems to me that I am giving an account of the 
distinction which is idealistic, no doubt, but which 
differs from the realistic account in being accurately 
true to the facts ’ 

§ 114 Professor Strong, upon reflection, has 
come to the conclusion that this is not a sufficient 
answer to the realist’s difficulties, and proceeds to 
make further concessions and distinctions which I 

* Ibid , p 547. • loc cit , p 547. 

M 
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shall discuss in a moment. But the above answer 
can hardly be allowed to pass without some 
comment In the first place. Professor Strong’s 
appreciation of the realistic position is not so 
adequate as one might have hoped The realist 
does maintain that physical objects are distinct 
from our consciousness of them He may also 
maintain, as I have done, that sometimes, if not 
alwaj’s, we are aware of this distinction ; and m 
doing so he would not be going so far as many 
idealists who affirm that “ we are conscious of 
objects only in so far as we are self-conscious — a 
statement which, if taken literalh', is incompatible 
with a fact which the realist fully admits, viz , the 
fact that self-consciousness and the consciousness 
of objects usually vary in inverse proportion ” 
Again, it IS a fundamental doctrine in Realism that 
the quality ‘ red ’ is distinct from the sensation by 
which it is perceived, but few, if any, realists would 
assert that tn the act of perception this was an 
%ntrospective fact ^ In introspection there is founda- 
tion for such a distinction, but it is not itself a 
datum of experience ‘ Consciousness ’ must not be 
confused with ‘ sensation ,’ for clearly all conscious- 
ness IS not sensation To affirm that what we 
perceive in external perception is an object distinct 
from ourselves is not the same thing as to affirm 
that we perceive it by means of sensation That 
sensation is present at all in external perception is 
known, not directly in the acts of perception, but 
by inference based upon the gradation between what 
IS perceived as sensation and what is perceived as 
‘ cf § 28 
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the quality of an object, and in particular upon 
cases m which perception may take either iorm, 
though never both at once.^ 

§ 115 Are not these data, howcvei more con 
sistent with the id quod percifitur theory of Professor 
Stiong than with the id quo pcrcipitur theory of 
the realist, since it is admitted that sensation some- 
times IS id quod percipitur ^ On the contrary, for, 
while the realist is able to explain the ‘ how ’ of 
perception (as I shall have occasion to show later 
on) ® by his theory that sensation is always id quo 
percipitur, he does not contradict any facts, smee 
he allows that sensation may also be, and is, at 
times, id quod percipitur. The idealist, on the 
other hand, when he asserts that what he perceives 
IS always at bottom a sensation, while explaining 
nothing at all so far as perception is concerned 
(since he merely affirms it to be experience) finds 
himself at once in contradiction with the belief 
which external perception itself has engendered, 
namely, that what is perceived in the act of external 
perception is not sensation, but the quality of an 
object. If physical objects and consciousness 
(inclusive here of sensation) are not distinct, but 
meiely different aspects of the self-same thmg, how 
comes it about that they appear to be both distinct 
and different, and are firmly beheved so to be by 
the 01 dinary man ? How, again, are we to explain 
the fact that tlie conception of a quality and the 
conception of a sensation arc diffeiciit concepts, if 
the object conceived m both cases is the same ? 
Surely theie must be some foundation for this 
» cf. §§ 35, 36. * cf. chap. XIV. 
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distinction a failc ret, for even pragmatic concepts 
‘ correspond ’ m some sense with their objects 
Again, the ‘gnemiess’ of wliat we peiceive, what 
IS this, and what docs it imply, but some kind of 
object that ‘ gives ’ and which is, therefore, distinct 
fiom him to whom it gives ^ And the ‘ thought ’ 
winch Professor Strong detects in perception “ over 
and above the given book,” what is this but some 
kind of self-consciousness which is present, so he 
would seem to say, m the act of perception itself ? 

Until these difficulties have been solved, I cannot 
agree with Professor Strong that “ the idealist’s 
account of perception differs from the realist’s m 
being accurately true to the facts.” Both accounts 
belong to theoiy, but it is the realistic and not the 
idealistic theory which is at once consistent with 
and explanatory of the facts 

§ Ii6 As I have already remarked, however, 
Professor Strong does not consider that m the 
passage quoted above he has conceded “ to the 
lealist all that he has a nght to demand, or, at 
least,” he says, “it does not adequately meet the 
difficulty in the idealist’s position which he feels ” 
Accordingly, he proceeds to grant to us that 
“thought enters into our peiception of objects,” 
and that “ thought always has an object distinct 
from itself ” (though the latter concession is qualified 
by the remark that “ there is no corresponding 
principle applying to sensation”). Then comes a 
distinction 

The realist is therefore so far in the nght. But it 
remains to be determined m what ’ihape matter exists 
independently of the thought of it Realists jump to 
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the conclusion that it exists as matter-stuff, that their 
realism is naive This m no way necessarily follows 
from the admission of its independent existence, but 

the mode of existence still remains to be determined. 

Realists assume that there is a contradiction between 
objects being material and independent of thought, and 
their being composed of sensation , and they assume 
this because they confuse independence of thought with 
independence of mind. Now, if it were possible for us 
to know that objects exist whether perceived or not, 
we might know them to be independent of the mind, 
and they could not then be composed of sensation. As 
it IS, we only know them to be independent of thought, 
and this is perfectly consistent with their being com- 
posed of it.i 

Hence the final conclusion, 

thought has an object distinct from itself, but it does not 
present its object to us as (real) and present, while sen- 
saiion presents to us an object that is real and present, but 
that object is not distinct from the sensation ; * . . . . The 
difficulty between idealists and lealists is, therefore, 
solved in holding that matter emsts independently of 
the thought of it, but cMsts in the shape of sensation ® 


§ 117. This solution of the controversy between 
idealists and realists will not, I fear, put an end to 
the strife, for the conclusion at which Professor 
Strong arrives is neither satisfactory nor logically 
convincing. ‘ In perception both thought and 
sensation are involved, but while thought has an 
object distinct from itself, sensation has not that 
good fortune.’ Is this an introspective fact or is it 
a theoretical assumption ^ Are we directly con- 
scious of the functioning of cither thought or 
sensation in perception ^ Are not both inferences 


* loe. ext., p S49. (Italics mine ) 


* Ibid., p. 55a 


■ Ibid. 
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based on the dual fact that we not only perceive 
colours and sounds, which for the psychologist are 
sensations, but also things possessing qualilies, 
which again for the ps 5 'chologisl implies conception 
or apprehension ^ Again can we distinguish intro- 
spectivcly bctwci n sensation and thought in 
perception ’ Do they not function together in one 
and the self-same act which is directed to one and the 
self-same object ^ Psj'^cliologically, we may make 
the distinction, and it has good founelation But if 
we separate the two and take sensation by itself, 
we no longci have perception There can be no 
question of sensation having an object external to 
itself, if taken in isolation or in abstraction from 
perception and thought It is only when sensation 
functions in perception as the means by which wc 
apprehend objective qualities, that it can in any 
sense be said to have an object, and even then, the 
object IS not, strictly speaking, an object for sensa- 
tion, but foi perception or for thought with which 
sensation functions as a necessary though sub- 
ordinate factor 

§ ii8 Is there then, a contradiction m saying 
that objects are independent of thought, and yet 
are composed of sensation ? And docs the realist, 
when he affirms that there is, confuse independence 
of thought with independence of mind ’ If by 
‘ mind ’ is here meant the mind of the percipient, 
and by ‘sensation,’ sensation w'liich takes place 
within the mind (and this is the obvious sense), 
there is certainly a contradiction betw'een theory 
and fact, the object of external perception docs not 
appear to be a sensation, still less a sensation in the 
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mind of the percipient, but something objective, 
distinct, external and m no way part of himself 
There is no intrinsic contradiction, however, in the 
statement that the objects of perception are sensa- 
tions, for we do perceive our own sensations at 
times. But, if the normal object of perception is 
sensation, perception is an illusion, since what is per- 
ceived does not ordinal ily appear as a sensation, but 
as something quite different , and that it is an illu- 
sion IS a mere assumption, at once unnecessary and 
inexplicable Because the object of perception is 
independent of thought, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is independent of mmd , but if it is not only 
independent of thought but also external to thought, 
it must also be external to mind, since mmd and 
thought are one and indivisible ; and, as a matter 
of fact, it appears to be external to both. In reply, 
then, to Professor Strong’s summing up, I must make 
several distinctions That ‘ thought has an object 
distinct from itself ’ is clear ; but that ‘ it does not 
present its object as (real) and present ’ I cannot 
admit , for in perception tlie object of thought is 
both real and present, and though in thought of 
absent objects the object is obviously not present 
(t e , to the senses), it is at any rate real. Again, 
‘ that sensation presents to us an object that is real 
and present ’ is also clear, if sensation here means 
perception, for sensation of itself does not present an 
object at all , but that ‘the object (of perception) 
is not distinct from sensation,’ I can m no wise grant, 
nor has Professor Strong m any way proved that it is. 

§ 119. There remains, however, one argument 
which we have not yet discussed, and though, strictly 
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Speaking, it is a mctapliysical argument, it will be 
more convenient to discuss it here The realist, 
says Professor Strong, cannot piove the continuous 
existence of matciial objects when not perceived ; 
all the knowledge he can legitimately derive fiom 
experience is the knowledge of their continuous 
perceptibility But, surely, perceptibility cannot 
exist of itself To be able to be 'perceived requires 
a ground and a subject quite as much as to be able 
to perceive It is not something that hangs loose 
or IS to be found standing on its own legs Hence, 
if the continuous perceptibility of material objects 
may be legitimate!}' infcired from the data of 
experience, the further inference as to their existence 
would also seem to be legitimate If material 
objects are always perceptible by existing minds, 
they cannot belong to the realm of mere possibles, 
but must belong to some existing order of beings, 
other\vise their perceptibility would be unaccount- 
able, except by a deus ex machina. In some way 
or other their perceptibility implies existence 
Hence, cither they exist in themselves, or they 
exist as ‘ the possibility of sensation ’ inherent in 
the percipient mind There seems to be no other 
alternative , and if, with Mill, we choose the latter 
we are at once involved in all the difficulties of 
Subjective Idealism, the appearance of external 
reality is declared to be an illusion, and the inter- 
communication of mind and mind becomes an 
inexplicable mystery Again, belief in the existence 
of an external world which is at once distinct from 
and independent of ourselves is unquestionably a 
fact, yet if this belief is illusory its origin becomes 
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inexplicable Doubtless, the psychological antece- 
dents of such a belief can, to some extent, be traced, 
but, as Professor Wundt has pointed out, “ m the 
syntheses of peiception properties are found which 
are not found in its elements or antecedents ” ^ 
The external world in which we believe cannot, 
therefoie, be identified w'lth sensation, because our 
belief 111 it aiises from sense-experience, for the 
effect is not only in excess of the cause, but cause 
and effect would, in that case, be contradictory ; 
nor can it be argued that all we may legitimately 
infer from the data of experience is the continual 
perceptibility of external objects, for contmual 
perceptibility implies something that is continually 
perceptible The existence of the external world 
is presupposed as the condition of our perception 
of it, and that world does not consist of sensations ; 
though whether it is material, and, if so, in what 
sense, is another question, which belongs, not to 
epistemology, but to metaphysics 


CHAPTER VII. 

GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
FACULTIES. 

§ 120. Origin, genesis and growth are ideas of 
primary importance to-day Evolutionary notions 
pervade our philosophy and bid fair to drive out the 
static analyses of traditional methods To under- 
stand anything whatsoever nowadays, we think it 
• cf §§ S3 to 56, and §§ 98. 99 
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necessary to study it in its origin and growth We 
are no longer content to take things as they are, we 
desire above all things else to know how they 
became ; and unless we know this our knowledge 
is looked upon with unconcealed suspicion His- 
torical interpretations are prevalent in every realm 
of thought, to which the theory of knowledge, and 
in particular the pragmatic theory of knowledge, 
IS no exception Thus man is legarded as essentially 
and above all things else the product of an evolu- 
tionary process. He started at the level of dull 
and undifferentiated sentience, and from this state 
of uninteresting uniformity have been evolved his 
so-called faculties Emotion, volition, and cog- 
nition have all arisen by a process of differentiation 
from a common ground They are not really dis- 
tinct In fact, “ all three ‘ faculties ’ are at bottom 
only labels for describing the activities of what may 
be called indiffei cntly a unitary personality, or a 
reacting organism ” 

§ I2I Doubtless, analytic psychology is inclined 
at times to carry its analyses too far, and in conse- 
quence seems almost to treat the human mind as 
if it were a bundle of faculties each independent 
and distinct. Kant, for mstance, in his desire to 
bring together the transcendental unity of apper- 
ception and the manifold of sense, freely multiplied 
human powers of knowing, and marked off the 
function of inner and outer sense, of imagination, 
of understanding, of practical and theoretical 
reason, and of will with such absolute precision that 
the unity of man seemed lost in the multifarious 
details of his differences. In contrast with aq 
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exaggerated faculty-psychology of this kind the 
stress which is laid on the unitary character of 
human personality in Humanism, in Personal 
Idealism, and more notably still in the psychology 
of M. Bergson, stands out all the more clearly, and, 
as an antidote, may serve a useful purpose. 

As Dr Schiller remarks, however, ‘attempts at 
unification are not new ’ There has always been a 
protest against the disintegrating tendencies of 
Kantian psychology Kant himself suggested that 
“ the two stems of human knowledge, sensibility 
and understanding, may perhaps have a common 
but unknown root , ” and Hegel, too, declared that 

the chief aim of a philosophy of mind can only be to 
re-introduce unity of idea and of principle into the 
theory of mind . . . Our sense of the mind’s living unity 
[he says] naturally protests against any attempt to 
break it up into different faculties, forces, or what comes 
to the same thing, activities conceived as independent 
of each other.* 

§ 122 The notion of independence, true of the 
faculties as of everything else in its proper degree, 
may be, and often has been, carried too far. The 
fact IS that there are different kinds of independence, 
and whereas m regard to the faculties some must be 
denied, others may be rightly asserted. The 
faculties are not independent in regard to their 
ultimate principle They all belong to and qualify 
our personality and essential nature. Nor are they 
independent in the sense that they do not mutually 
influence one another and work toward a common 
end But we recognise introspectively that con- 
Hegel, Plnl. 0/ Mind (Wallace trails.), § 379. 
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scious processes or activities differ in kind To feel 
is not to think, to think is not to will, and to will is 
not to act. Considered, therefore, as the pioximate 
ground of different mental activities, the faculties 
are distinct Moreover, in diffeicnt psychoses or 
states of mind, cognition, conation and mere feeling 
are present in different degices, and tins, as Dr 
Stout saj's m his Analytic Psychology, aigiies a ceitain 
kind of independence Indeed, the veiy fact that 
we can speak intelligibly of our emotions controlling 
our will, or of purpose and volition influencing belief, 
shows that there is between emotion, volition and 
belief a difference and also a certain degree of inde- 
pendence as well as inter-dcpendence Hence our 
psychological distinctions cannot be classed as mere 
‘ labels ’ 

§ 123. A psychology, therefore, which ignores or 
minimises distinctions is as false as one that 
exaggerates them or makes them absolute Nay, 
of the two, the former error is far more serious m 
its consequences A careful analysis of data and 
a careful distinction m the use of terms is essential 
to the advance of science and philosophy. Without 
it classification becomes impossible , and on classifi- 
cation theory is based A psychology which 
obliterates distinctions destroys the very source of 
knowledge, and leads, not only to laxity of speech, 
but also to laxity of thought Terms are used fiist 
m one sense and then in another and theories are 
founded on the ambiguity which ensues The 
result is that often enough a writer so unsystematic 
does not know himself precisely what he means, 
and IS quite incapable of conveying his meaning to 
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anybody else Without precision and accuracy 
intelligible discouisc is impossible And principles, 
pragmatic or otherwise, winch encourage the 
adoption ot a large and loose terminology can only 
end in hopeless confusion and misunderstanding 
iloreover, as distinctions grow fainter and differ- 
ences get blurred, it becomes more and more 
impossible to maintain the balance of power, so to 
speak, between the faculties One or other of them 
IS sure to be made supreme, while the rest sink 
into obscurity This tendency is well-illustrated in 
the Hegelian and Nco-Hegehan development of 
Criticism, m which Jlomsm led first to an identifi- 
cation of other foims of consciousness with thought, 
and then to the substitution of thought for con- 
sciousness m general True, the monistic idealist 
points out now and then that ‘ thought ’ embraces 
something other than thought. Green, for instance, 
observes that “ if thought and reality are identified, 
thought must be other than discursive activity, 
other than the particular mode of consciousness 
which excludes from itself feeling and will ” Yet the 
fact remains that m the metaphysical logics of Abso- 
lutism the idea of will is, as a rule, obscured by that 
of the constructive and formal activity of Thought, 
and to it no distinctive or adequate function is 
assigned in the ideal history of the universe. 

§ 124 Pragmatism, owing chiefly to its fondness 
for a genetic psychologj', though, in part, also to 
the philosophy of Pure Experience by which its 
psychology is supplemented, affords but another 
illustration of the disastrous consequences of 
minimising the distinction between the faculties. 
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As the Hegelian subordinates the will to the intellect, 
so the pragmatist subordinates the intellect to the 
will and to the emotions It is in the strivings 
of our will and in the vague and quasi-hedomstic 
impulses of our emotional nature that the nature 
of man is revealed ; and it is in the satisfaction of 
these rather than in the satisfaction of intellectual 
demands that the criteria of truth are to be found 
Purposes, expressive largely of emotional needs, 
dominate all cognition It is impossible to abstract 
from them. Cognition without them is a mutilated 
fragment of mind. 

There is no ‘ pure ’ intellect. If ' pure ’ intellect does 
not imply a gross psychological blunder, and this is 
probably what was too often meant until the conception 
was challenged, it means an abstraction, an intellect 
conceived as devoid of function, as not applied to any 
actual problem, as satisfying no purpose.^ 

Reason is not a faculty It stands for a group of 
habits which men (and to some extent animals) have 
acquired, and which we find extremely useful, nay 
necessary, for the successful carrying on of life. Among 
these habits may be mentioned that of inhibiting 
reaction upon stimulation, t.e , of checking our natural 
and instinctive tendencies to react, until we have 
reflected precisely what it is we are dealmg with To 
determine this latter point we have developed the habit 
of analysis, i e , oi breaking up the confused complex 
of presentations into ‘ things ’ and their ‘ attributes,’ 
which are referred to and identified with former 
similar experiences, and expressed in judgments as to 
what the situation really is This enables us to re- 
arrange the presented connections of attributions, and 
the whole reasoning process finds its natural issue and 
test in an action which modifies and beneficially mno- 
vates upon the original habit of reaction ^ 

* Studies in Humanism, p 7, » Ibid , p. 356. 
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Reason is thus reduced to the common denomi- 
nator of a couple of habits, only one of which is m 
any way cognitive (vtz , the analysis and rearrange- 
ment of presentation), the other being volitional, if 
not merely physiological. True, Dr Schiller allows 
that reasoning may enter into a rational act, and m 
the next paragraph mentions that thin k in g or 
judging, which is one of the habits that make up 
man’s reason, involves tire use of concepts, and 
depends ultimately upon axiomatic pnnciples, which 
he prefers to call postulates ; so that his account of 
‘ reason,’ if more fully developed, might be made 
acceptable, even to the ‘rationalists.’ Still, the 
haphazard way in which this ‘analysis of reason’ 
IS earned out, the inclusion of a function which 
■per se is certainly not rational in nature, and the 
substitution of the term ‘ bundle of habits ’ for the 
time-honoured term ‘ faculty ’ — a substitution which 
IS not explained, though it certainly does not suggest 
the unity and peisonal character of man — make 
Dr. Schiller’s account of ‘ reason ’ far from satis- 
factory, especially if we bear in mind that it is an 
attempt to remedy previous accounts which have 
hitherto not been conceived with sufficient precision 
for scientific purposes. 

§ 125. Professor James’ account of conception 
also illustrates the baneful influence which an 
evolutionary pragmatism may have upon psycho- 
logy. We saw m the last chapter how the concept 
IS reduced to a symbol or an image devoid of 
meaning and significance ; how its contents are made 
to consist of reactions or practical effects, all of them 
sensational in nature ; how its objective reference 
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IS explained, not as a reference to an external and 
real world, the nature of which it, to some extent, 
reveals, but as an accident due to the fact that it 
IS prevented from leading us back to the sense- 
experience for which it stands an inadequate 
substitute And, doubtless, theie is an element of 
truth in all this Thought sometimes does involve 
images Concepts aie frequently not adequate, and 
may be at times even symbolic Knowledge is 
derived ultimately from sense-experience, and our 
state of mind when we think of absent objects is 
not the same as when they are present But when 
the pragmatist gets hold of a truth like this he 
spoils It by exaggerating it, generalising it, or 
insisting on it to the exclusion of all other truths 
with which it IS connected and apart from which it 
cannot be rightly understood Recognising that all 
knowledge is ultimately derived fiom experience, he 
infers quite illogically that everything that we know 
we must be able to feel, and so is led on to invent 
what he calls felt-relations. Finding that many 
scientific concepts are more or less symbolic and do 
not correspond strictly and fully with reality, he 
generalises this and affirms that all concepts are 
symbolic. Finding, again, that images and words 
arc used in conceptual thought, he identifies them 
with the concept itself, and so destroys, or at least 
is unable to explain their significance, from which 
he proceeds to the denial of their objective validity 
Observing, too, that the content of the concept can 
sometimes be expressed in terms of sense-perception, 
he infers that it can always be so expressed, and, 
hence, affirms that concepts which do not lead back 
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to a percept are no concepts at all, but merely 
v/ords And, lastly, the unquestionable truth that 
concepts aie uselul and that they serve admirably 
as instruments by means of which scientists and 
others are able to secure the control of experience 
and so promote tlie advance of civilisation serves 
only as a pretext foi denying that concepts are 
anything more than instruments, in spite of the 
fact that their instrumental value depends upon 
tlie knowledge they give us of our environment. 

§ 126 To judge of everything according to its 
antecedents, leal or imaginary, regardless of the fact 
that these antecedents may m no way account for, 
still less be equivalent to, the phenomena to which 
they give place, must of necessity lead to a theory 
wholly inadequate if offered as an explanation of the 
data of actual experience. Yet it is precisely this 
genetic standpoint which is largely responsible for 
the symbolic concepts and the emaciated intellect 
of the pragmatist, as it is responsible for the 
doctrine of postulation and experiment, which lies 
at the root of the evil, and which is, as we have seen, 
m its umveisal form only another example of illicit 
generalisation. And it is this same genetic stand- 
point which accounts for the predominant influence 
assigned to purpose, which, as better expressing Will 
and the active side of our nature, has, m Pragmatism, 
almost completely supplanted the intellect 

Again it IS an indisputable fact upon which 
the pragmatist rests ; purpose does play a most 
important part in the intncate processes of thought- 
activity. But, as usual, truth is exaggerated. 
Purpose does not permeate cognition through and 

N 
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through Its influence is not universal, but is 
restricted, for the most part, to the intent of thought. 
Thought’s content, when our tliiiikiiig is accurate 
and honest, is determined, not by puipose, but by 
the objects about which we think — objects winch 
otherwise could never be known Our vci y pui poses 
themselves, nced-cxprcssive as they are, are defined 
and made precise by the objects with which we 
have to deal. Nor do the emotions, so closely con- 
nected with and dependent upon our purposes and 
needs, affect directly the content of thought as a 
rule. Their influence is indirect. Satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction, interest, monotony, disgust, influence 
belief by intensifying or inhibiting thought-activity, 
by keeping it fixed on certain objects or by diicc- 
ting it into otlier channels Even when the ‘mil to 
believe,' * e , the emotional satisfaction and volitional 
striving arising from the contemplation of a pro- 
position as true, seems to be the immediate cause 
of belief, it never of itself effects a modification in 
the content of thought, but causes assent to be 
given without sufficient evidence. And here, again, 
though emotion may influence assent directly, more 
often than not it does so indirectly by preventing 
thought from dwelling on those aspects of a problem 
which arc likely to hinder assent or lead to an 
opposite belief Satisfaction, moreover, seldom 
forms part of the purpose which we deliberately 
stnve to realise On the contrary, the honest 
enquirer does his best to exclude such subjective 
influences, and, ordinarily, his efforts are not 
W'ltlinut success 

§ 127. The Pnnctp der Denkokonomte expresses 
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another human need, the influence of which is much 
exaggerated by Professor Mach and others. Doubt- 
less, simplicity and unity have a fascination for every 
thinking mind, but I can hardly believe that the 
aim of thought is to save ourselves the trouble of 
thinking any more than we can help, which is 
practically what the principle of Thought-Economy 
or Least (mental) Eneigy amounts to. Thought is 
itself a pleasure, and the desire to take short cuts 
m order to bring our journey to an early close, is 
considerably modified by the pleasuies which we 
meet with by the way, and still more so by the fear 
that a conclusion too rapidly drawn may be 
premature and false Simple hypotheses are pre- 
ferable, other conditions being the same, not no 
much because they economise thought, as because 
a simple hypothesis seems to be more ultimate and 
to imply that analysis has gone further than m one 
that is more complex No one, however, would 
adopt a hypothesis, however simple, unless there 
seemed a fair chance of its verification, or, if sincere 
in his search for truth, would hesitate to reject it 
were it found to be incompatible with fact. Tlie 
principle of Thought-Economy is of practically no 
importance as a criterion of truth ; and, if admitted, 
IS liable to lead to careless inferences and illicit 
induction. It is said that the power of generalising 
IS an instance of this principle at work; and cer- 
tainly it may afford an excellent example of its 
abuse But there is no proof whatever that 
universal concepts are due solely to the influence of 
this principle. Indeed, if they are, the objective 
validity of subsumption is destroyed , and, since 
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all knowledge implies umversals, it would be 
advisable to give up the attempt to acquire it 
and to devote ourselves instead to some more 
useful occupation. 

Considerations such as these the pragmatist is apt 
to forget. As usual, he has got hold of principles 
which are true if kept within Iheir proper bounds, 
and, as usual, so delighted is he at having re- 
discovered them that he must needs make them 
universal and apply them to everything upon which 
he can lay his hands. Just as he reduces everything 
to sense-experience and explains away conception, 
and turns the intellect into a machine foi the 
manufacture of meaningless symbols,^ so now he 
generalises the influence of purposes, of needs, and 
of thought-economy regardless of consequences 
And, consciously or unconsciously, that which has 
led him astray is his genetic psychology and 
the evolutionary principles which are its real 
foundation. ‘ Pure ’ e.xpcnencc, symbolic concepts, 
postulation and experiment, a mechanical intellect, 
purposes, needs and emotional strivings all form 
part of an evolutionary apparatus. Yet even as an 
evolutionist, the pragmatist, as we shall see, is not 
consistent. 

§ 128. No one, of course, can rationally object 
to the study of knowledge from the dynamic or 
evolutionary point of view, provided the method of 
study be sound Some form of development has 
alw'ays been admitted m knowledge. Indeed, the 

'Symbols doubtlcs? have meaning in the pragmatic sense of 
‘leading to,' or '■working harmoniously with,' re.iUty, but not 
in the realist’s sense of signifying the nature of something real 
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transcendental Hegel was a leader in this matter. 
But if we arc to treat knowledge dynamically and 
to take its development and past history into 
account, we must select a method by which to 
proceed , and our choice in this matter is practically 
restricted to two alternatives In general, we must 
either interpret the past by means of the present, 
or interpret the present by means of the past. 
Indirectly the two methods are supplementary ; ^ 
but as methodological principles they are opposed, 
and the validity of our conclusions will depend to a 
large extent upon which principle or method we 
regard as primary. 

Dr. Schiller’s first work was a philosophy of 
evolution® and in it his views or methods were 
expressed at some length. The ‘ epistemological ’ 
method he rejects, because it takes no account of 
evolution It treats mind, he says, as “ a fixed 
product that can be exhaustively analysed instead 
of an organically living and developing growth.” * 
The ‘ psychological ’ method is dismissed for a 
similar reason. It studies the actual conditions 
and laws which govern the human mind as at present 
constituted ; “ whereas the human mind has a 
history ” * Two methods remain, the ‘ histoncal ’ 
and the ‘ teleological,’ and between them Dr. 
Schiller has no hesitation m making a choice. He 
selects the teleological method, and rejects the 

1 By this I mean that knowledge of the past may throw light 
upon our knowledge of the present, as well as vice versa . but this 
use of the historical principle is indirect, since it presupposes 
that the past has been rightly interpreted 

* Entitled Riddles of the Sphinx. 

*lbid , p 148, ♦ Ibid,, p 149 
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historical, because the latter “ supposes that the 
cause and explanation of a thing is to be found in its 
past ” * 

This choice is significant Teleology seeks to 
explain not by an appeal to past history, but by an 
appeal to ideals Lower forms reveal themselves 
only as they develop , but their ratio essendi is to 
be learned not by looking back, but by looking 
forward to the higher end toward which they are 
continuously tending The past is but the pi elude 
to the future, and only by a study of the future can 
we hope to understand the past 

§ 129 Here, however, we meet with a difficulty 
Future developments and higher forms not yet 
realised are in themselves unknown The future, 
like the past, is an inference drawn from what we 
know of the present For this reason Dr Caird 
regards the teleological method as essentially 
‘ heuristic ’ 

All that we can do [he says] is to use the principle 
that cvciytliing has an end 01 purpose, as suggesting 
continual enquiries into the relations of the pasts of 
organisms to each other , and m a secondary way, into 
the relations of different organisms to each other, and 
of the organic world to the inorganic. * 

In this passage the value of teleology seems to me 
to be somewhat under-rated , but at any rate 
this is tiue, that we have no direct knowledge 
of the futuie, but can only conjecture what human 
nature will become by an analytic study of what it 
IS, by a consideration of the progress that has 

‘ Ib%d , p 174, 

» The Critical Philosophy of Kant, voL 11., p. 449, 
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actually been made, and by a study of ideals and 
purposes which we set before our minds, and which, 
prompted by deep-felt needs, we ever strive to 
realise. 

Dr Schiller is right, then, in saying that lower 
foinis are intelligible only in reference to higher, 
and that m consequence human nature must be 
interpreted not historically, but teleologically. 
Unfortunately, however, he seems at times to forget 
that the teleological method presupposes the psycho- 
logical, and that in order to know what we were m 
the past or what we shall be in the future, we must 
fiist know, and know well what we are And what 
is still more unfortunate, in practice Dr Schiller 
docs not use either the psychological or the teleo- 
logical method, but that very historical method 
which he has expressly declared to be fallacious ; 
and m this he is at one with all piagmatists Prag- 
matism is, as Mr J ]\I Baldwin has defined it, “ an 
attempt to constiue all reality retrospectively,” 
and to this source must be attributed the psycho- 
logical and epistemological errors which I have 
enumerated above 

§ 130. The connection of the Postulatory or 
Experimental Theory of Knowledge with the 
doctrine of Evolution is obvious In evolution all 
psychological changes take the form of what 
Avenarius has called ‘ a vital senes,’ which may be 
represented physiologically by disturbance of 
equilibrium — action — restoration of equilibrium in a 
modified form, psychologically by impulse — striving 
— satisfaction , and in the cognitive order by 
postulation — experiment — verified truth Now iq 
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endeavouring to force axioms into conformity with 
this hypothetical type of cognitive process, Dr. 
Schiller, instead of taking axioms for what they are 
and woikmg backwards, so to speak, begins by 
assuming that they originated as postulates, and 
working forwards on these lines, ends by denying 
that they are axioms at all. His explanation is not 
teleological but historical. Axioms are not repre- 
sented as something of a higher nature than mere 
postulates, but are transformed into postulates 
which custom and human forgetfulness have per- 
mitted to acquire an illusory axiomatic appearance 
It IS the intuitionist who really explains axioms 
teleologically , for he first enquires what axioms 
arc, and what is their function m knowledge, and 
finding that they are now self-evident and that they 
serve human purposes better as self-evident tiuths 
than as postulates, he is careful m tracing their 
history not to assign them an origin incompatible 
with their present ‘ higher ’ form or their present 
useful function Axioms were always axioms, but 
they have had a history because, though implicitly 
understood and used in all human thought, many 
attempts have been made to formulate them, and 
these attempts have not always met with equal 
success. The pragmatist is hopelessly inconsistent 
here His actual method and his methodological 
principles are m direct contradiction He lays 
down as a principle that the lower must be inter- 
preted in the light of the higher He examines 
human cognition as it at present exists, and finds 
that much knowledge is acquired by means of 
postulation and experiment, §o far, so good. But, 
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instead of proceeding with his examination of other 
‘ higher ’ forms of cognition of which we have direct 
knowledge in our present experience, he forthwith 
casts psycliology to the winds, and generalising 
his doctrine of postulation, proceeds to trace the 
history of knowledge by the aid of this one-sided 
and paitial truth. The result is that the existence 
of universal and necessary truths is declared to be 
an illusion, and thus, finding himself m contradiction 
with the fact that in our experience we recognise 
such truths, the pragmatist is forced to re-interpret 
them in a strained, unnatural and ‘ lower ’ sense 
§ 13 1. Let us take as another illustration of the 
pragmatic attempt to square philosophy with evolu- 
tion, VIZ , the doctrine that all knowledge is ulti- 
mately reduable to sense-experience, in place of 
which conceptual thought has substituted images, 
dim or clear, symbols or words What has hap- 
pened ^ Convinced that the human mind has had 
a history and has been evolved from some lower 
form of life, the pragmatist does not study the 
higher forms of cognition which at present exist, 
and so discover the presuppositions without which, 
whatever their origin, present forms could never 
have come to exist All he does is to seek about in 
our experience for some trace of a lowest form from 
which by the aid of a powerful imagination he can 
suppose the rest to have been evolved. And he 
discovers sentience, or what he calls ‘ pure ex- 
perience.’ Then, gratuitously assuming that with 
this the human mind did de facto start, he goes on to 
trace its development, and to show what, on this 
assumption, conception and mtellcctual activity 
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really must be Granting him his premises, and the 
validity of his metliod, the conclusion he draws is 
logical cnougli concepts cannot be more than 
images, or, as Hume said, ‘ faint copies of sensation,’ 
and intellect cannot be other than the habit we have 
acquired, of substituting these pseudo-concepts for 
the sense-tcrmini to which they refer But once 
again, as a consequence of his method, the pragmatist 
finds liimself m violent contradiction w'lth the facts. 

§ 132 This loose and inconsistent psychology is 
m maikcd contrast with the careful analysis of 
Cognition which underlies the Critical ilethod of 
Kant. Whatever we may think of the metaplu'sical 
conclusions to wdiich that method has led, it began 
where a true philosophy must always begin — w’lth 
a study of man as he is Kant’s psychology, when 
compared with that of the pragmatist, is accurate 
and precise He draw s a careful distinction betw'cen 
faculty and faculty, function and function He does 
not confuse sense and imagination wutli intellect, or 
intellect with will He points out — w'hat the 
pragmatists are apt to foiget — that sensation, m 
abstraction from the synthetic activity of thought, 
can give us little more than a series ‘ of spatially 
extended impressions, without unity and without 
meaning He recognises that intellect is essential 
to know'ledge without it, we may have pictures 
and images, but no cognition either of objects or of 
their relations. Yet Kant, in spite of his Apriorism, 
finds room for experience, and insists upon the 


* A series of impressions, 1 e , in the sense that the continuity 
of sentient experience is broken up by the focussing of attention 
first on one object, then on another. 
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necessity of ‘ mediation by experience ’ almost as 
much as the pragmatist himself Aristotle is more 
emphatic still. For him, as for Kant, experience is 
necessary as the condition of thought , sensation 
as the means by winch thought is brought into 
contact with reality , while imagination also is 
admitted as m some sense preparing the way for 
the syntheses of conception and judgment But for 
Aristotle all knowledge is derived from experience, 
and the knowledge that is so deiived is not 
phenomenal merely, but real He, too, however, 
like Kant, affirms that intellectual activity is 
essential to knowledge, and that without it sensa- 
tions and images have no significance at all Truth 
and falsity do not belong to sensation at all ; for 
wlicther an object is present or not, it is only by 
thinking about it that it comes to have meaning 
for us 

§ 133 Thus it IS in Pragmatism alone, except 
for an antiquated Enipiiicism of which it is the 
latest development, that the function of the intellect 
IS confused in a most un-psychological fashion with 
the totally different function of volition and sense. 
Volition, sensation and intellect combme to give us 
knowledge, but, as Kant says, “ because knowledge 
arises fiom their united action, this is no reason for 
confusing the function of one with that of the 
other ” And from this confusion, what does the 
pragmatist hope to attain ’ His aim would seem 
to be to get a thcoiy of knowledge which shall be 
consistent with the theory of evolution Yet even 
here he fails ; for if thought is simply an economic 
process, by means of which we seek to adapt 
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ourselves to our environment, it should, according 
to the general law of organic life, tend to become 
unconscious in proportion as it has secured that 
end, and, as a habit, has become fixed. This, 
however, is not the case. Axioms and other habits 
of thought, though constant, show no sign of 
becoming unconscious Hence, even on cvolu- 
tionaiy principles, the pragmatic account of know- 
ledge breaks down. True, “ the progress of action 
causes the progress also of thought, as the progress 
of thought conditions and determines the progress 
of action . ” but if the function of thought is merely 
to determine the progress of action , if, in essence, 
it is symbolised sentience and its only function is 
to ‘ lead ’ thereto , if, as M Blondel sa3-s, it is but 
a ‘moment m the general dynamic of life’,* its 
present form, its distinctive features, the conscious- 
ness which still attends the most stable of its habits, 
becomes a mj’Stery, for it is something wholly 
incompatible with the ongm assigned. 

§ 134 Failure, inconsistency, illicit generalisa- 
tion, one-sided emphases, conclusions only partially 
worked out. meet us everj’where in the pragmatic 
Theory of Knowledge ; and the explanation of this 
js to be found in the ‘ thoroughly-genetic psjxho- 
logy ’ which Pragmatism is determmed to secure 
regardless of the cost. What the late Dr Caird 
has said of the prevailing method of ‘ explaining the 
w'orld’ aptly desciibcs the altitude of Pragmatism 
in regard to knowledge It is “ an attempt to level 
downwards,” t.e , to take the lowest forms (of 

1 Appendix to the Bttllshn ie la Socute df Phlosophtc, 
jpoi -2, p 190. 
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thought) as the explanation of those that stand 
liiglicr in the scale * The tiue method, on tlie 
other hand, recognises that we cannot interpret 
“ c\cn the lowest existence 111 tlic vvoi Id . . . ex'cept 
on piiiuiples which are adequate to explain the 
highest We must ‘ level up,’ not ‘ level down.’ ” ® 
Wc must explain by means of “le pnnape sup^ncur 
qui en se rMisant susaie Ics conditions de sa rdalisa- 
tion, qua e'est la forme elle-tnime qui faponne 
la matter e a son usage” ® Yet so eager is the 
pragmatist in his desire to explain origin and to 
trace development, that true methods are thrown 
to the winds He admits that tlic teleological 
method is the true one, that we must ‘ explain the 
lower as an imperfect realisation of the higher ’ and 
not explain the higher as a development from what 
we imagine the lower to have been He acknow- 
ledges the necessity of analysing our experience as 
it IS, allowing that “ as we ourselves are the highest 
examples of individuals we Icnow, it is only in 
exploiing the cleptlis of our own nature that the 
clue to the riddle of the world is to be sought.” * 
But when he comes to practical work, he cannot 
waste time on analytic psychology or on a study of 
human ideals. Validity is of little consequence, 
provided origin can be assigned. And should an 
adversary venture to criticise results or to indicate 
the illogical character of each procedure, he exposes 
himself to an onslaught ahnost medieval in its fury 
and in the brilliancy of the epithets bestowed. 

* Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol 1 , p 34. 

« Ibid , p 35 

> Boutroux, De Itdee de lot naturelle. 

* Riddles of the Sphinx, p 240 
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Indeed, to such a pass have matters come of late, 
that the venerable Pence, the icputcd father of all 
pragmatists, disgusted with such methods has felt 
constrained to disown his own children Writing in 
a recent number of the Hibbert Journal,^ he says, 
“ Their avowedly undefinable position, if it be not 
capable of logical characterisation, seems to me to 
be characterised by an angry hatred of strict logic, 
and even some disposition to rate any exact thought 
which interferes with it as all humbug 
So long as such a practice prevails, it is impossible 
to hope for satisfactory results from the pragmatist , 
and I think we shall find that in the more serious 
sphere of Metaphysics and of Truth pragmatic 
methods have not lieen conducive to the growth of 
sound philosophy. 


» October, igo8, p 112, 

• Dr Schiller repudiates the ' paternity ’ of Peirce, and 
nghtly so, I think, at any rate, so far as Humanism is concerned 
All Peirce did was to suggest the general idea of the Pragmatic 
Method. (CL Pragmahsm, p 46 ) 
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The Metaphysical Conditions of 
Knowledge. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

APRIORISM AND ABSOLUTISM. 

5 135. All objects of human enquiry were divided 
by Hume into ‘ Relations of ideas ’ and ‘ Matters of 
fact,’ Matters of fact, he said, are learned from 
experience ; but are particular, disconnected, 
momentary, and so can give no universal proposi- 
tions Relations between ideas, such as those we 
have in mathematics, are universal , but they are 
universal because they belong to the ideal order and 
are revealed by the operation of thought itself. 
As, however, Hume could find no bond of connection 
between ideas and facts, he came to the conclusion 
that matters of fact alone are real, relations between 
ideas being merely mental notions without objective 
validity. 

The unsatisfactory nature of Hume’s conclusion 
IS obvious That ideas are merely mental and have 
no objective validity is admitted neither by prag- 
matist nor absolutist. Both have found what Hume 
sought for in vain, a bond of connection between 
ideas and facts. The pragmatist observes what 
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apparently escaped the notice of Hume, viz , that 
whether mathematical notions arc objectively valid 
or not, they are certainly applicable m experience , 
hence the piagmatic doctrine that such notions arc 
true m so far as they are useful Kant also took 
note of this same fact of experience, but observing 
also that mathematical notions arise first in sense- 
experiences, was led to a different conclusion. 
His was a two-fold problem, the problem of origin 
and the problem of validity. How is it possible, 
he asked, that we are able to generalise paiticular 
perceptive judgments and so obtain laws ^ And 
how IS It that these general laws are applicable in 
experience, and that by them we are able to antici- 
pate future events ^ In order to solve these two 
problems Kant formulated two hypotheses, fiist the 
hypothesis of Apnonsm, and secondly that of 
Immanence 

§ 136, The postulate of Apnonsm is made at the 
very outset of Kant’s Critical enquiry, and is made 
expressly for the purpose of explaining those 
universal and necessary judgments, the existence 
of which he recognised as a fact. Let us assume, 
he says, that in knowledge the object conforms 
to the mind, and not the mind to the object. Let 
us assume that there are a pnon forms within the 
mind without which the experience of objects would 
be impossible, and apart from which for us tlicie 
would be no objects at all Let us assume that “the 
sensible object must conform to our faculty of 
perception ” and that in general our mind “ deter- 
mines the nature of objects a pnon, or before they 
are actually presented , ” just as the mathematician 
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“ m his definitions brings out what was neces- 
sarily implied in the conception that lie had 
himself formed a priori, and put into the figure,” 
and ]ust as the “ physicist, if he is to be success- 
ful, must himself lead the way with principles and 
judgments based upon fixed laws, and force nature 
to answer his questions ” Our only escape from th^ 
sceptical empiricism of Hume is to assume that 
“ that which reason has itself put into nature must 
be its guide to the discovery of aU that it can lear^ 
from nature ” ‘ r. 

§ 137. Thus the ongiii of knowledge in Kant is 
two-fold. It IS paitly a prion and paitly a pos- 
tenon , and its validity depends upon its origin. 
All knowledge is obtained in experience and hence 
is valid only for exp nence But because all 
knowledge ‘ begins with experience ’ it by no means 
follows that it all originates from experience.* 
It arises paitly from the activity of objects upon our 
senses, but partly also from “ the synthetic activity 
of our minds which by combining and separating 
the ideas which have thus arisen, converts the raw 
material of sensible impressions into that knowledge 
of objects wliic' 'is called experience.” Pnnciples, 
such as that of Causality, which are universal and 
necessary, cannot be wholly due to experience. For 

experience never bestows on its judgments true or stnet 
univeisality, but only the assumed or comparative univer- 
sality of induction , so that, properly speaking, it merely 
says that, so far as our observation has gone, there is no 
exception to the rule If, thciefore, a judgment is thought 
with strict umversality, so that there can be no possible 

* Preface to the Cnhque of Pun Reason [passim). 

• Ibid , Introduction, p i 

O 
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exception to it, it is not derived fiom experience, but 
IS absolutely a pnon . . And it is easy to show that in 
human knowledge there actually are judgments that, 
in the strictest sense, are univeisal, and therefore purely 
a ^non.^ 

§ 138 Knowledge, then, presupposes as its con- 
ditions a certain mental structure on the part of 
the subject who knows, as well as certain data winch 
come from without and aie given in sense-expcricncc 
From this dual soiiice Kant obtains three kinds of 
knowledge propcily so-called — empirical know- 
ledge, a priori knowledge, and pure a priori 
know'ledge, together with a fourth kind of know- 
ledge which IS not strictly knowledge at all. but 
only faith 

‘ Empirical knowledge ' includes the truths of 
every-day life and all the applied, as opposed to 
the abstract, sciences It is due in part to the 
object, and in pait to the mind It is expressed 
in propositions involving time and space, which are 
the a pnon forms of perceptual experience Cate- 
gories, also, are used in every jVidgmcnt that we 
make, and these, again, are a priori .and to them the 
data of sense-experience must cont^lim Empirical 
knowledge is objective, since real ’objects are, for 
Kant, the cause of our sensations], but in it we 
know only objects as they appear, and not things 
ii^thcmselvcs. which, because of the a priori clement 
in^ved in all human knowledge, must ever remain, 
for man, unknowable 

In experience the synthesis m which a judgment 
consists, is mediated by what is given in sense- 

* InlroductioTi to Critique of Pure Reason, p 3. 
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perception The imnd makes the synthesis, but 
the content of the synthesis, what is synthesised, 
IS conditioned a postenon by sense data In 
a pnon knowledge, on the other hand, the syntheses 
which we make are independent of experience, 
though the ideas between which the sjmthesis holds 
are still conditioned by the data of perception. 
For instance, “ the proposition that ‘ each change 
has its own cause ’ is a pnon , but it is not purely 
a pnon, because change is an idea that can be 
derived only from experience.” ^ Purely a pnori 
knowledge is entirely independent of experience, 
both in regard to synthesis and in regard to the 
ideas that are synthesised, for in it we consider 
merely the a pnon foims or categories (under which, 
in experience, objects are thoughts) in relation to 
one another. 

A pnon knowledge in general is derived from a 
study of the structure and natural functional 
activity of the mind itself, and, often enough, we 
possess and use such knowledge without ever having 
explicitly formulated it It is only when conflict 
of opinion arises that wc begin to examine the 
presuppositions upon which respective claims to 
truth are based, and so come to the knowledge of 
the ‘ fl pnon ’ forms which all knowledge implies. 
Thus the conflict of individual judgments in regard 
to quantity led to an examination of the presym- 
positions of our knowledge of quantity, and this*" to 

1 loc at , Introduction, p 3 (On p 5, Kant calls the principle 
of causahty ‘ pure a pnon, ' but here, I take it, he is speaking 
either of the sj'nthcsis which the principle involves, considered 
in abstraction from its terms, or he is flunking of the tauto- 
logical form of the principle, viz . ' every effect must have a 
cause ') 
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mathem^itics and geometry, so that from a critical 
regress upon the universal implicit in our actual 
concrete judgments, the principle of number was 
laid down, and, this accomplished it betaine possible 
to anticipate events and foietell relations which 
must of necessity be true. 

§ 139. The fourth kind of knowledge (so-called) 
is quite different from the rest, for it is a knowledge 
which quits the field of possible expciicnce and 
claims to extend the range of our judgments beyond 
its limits by means of conceptions for wdiich no 
corresponding object can be presented in cxpeiience 
“ It IS m this province,” says Kant, “ that reason 
carries on those investigations the results of which 
we icgard as more impoitant than all tluit under- 
standing can discover within the domain of pheno- 
mena Those are the unaioidable problems of 
God, freedom, and immortality, set by pure leason 
itself ” Such problems as these belong to meta- 
physics, a science which men have hitherto built 
upon knowledge which has come to tlieni “ they 
know not how, and in blind dependence upon 
principles of which we cannot tell the 01 igiii ” 
An examination of the sources of knowledge, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that knowdedge is simply 
experience detei mined by a priori forms Hence 
knowdedge pertains only to objects of experience , 
and God, wdio is not an object of experience, cannot 
therefore be an object of knowledge strictly so- 
called, but only of faith For Kant, as for the 
pragmatists, the existence of God is a poslnhilc , 
but Kant is better off than the pragmitists siiue 
he can explain both the origin of the notion of God 
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and the reason why we need to postulaie His existence. 
The notion of God arises from a transcendental use 
of the categories beyond the sphere of their applica- 
tion in expel lence, and so far the notion is invalid ; 
but when supplemented by the consideration of 
human demands for an ultimate harmony and recon- 
ciliation, notably between good and evil, the notion 
of God becomes an idea m the objective validity of 
which we are forced to beheve, even though it be 
impossible to prove it 

§ 140 Thus the argument by which Kant dis- 
proves the objective validity of the Ideas of Pure 
Reason presupposes the doctrine of Immanence, for 
it rests upon the assumption that sense-data and 
a priori forms, objective experience and subjective 
synthesis, are both essential and intrinsic to know- 
ledge, and apart from one another are mere ab- 
stractions. Thus object presupposes subject, and 
subject, object The unity of the self is the cor- 
relate of objective differcnccb This Kant clearly 
states in the Critique of Pure Reason “ Pheno- 
mena,” he says, “ do not exist apart from foims 
of synthesis of which the highest is the Transcen- 
dental Unity of Apperception ” Indeed, the principles 
of the understanding are expressly called ‘immanent,’ 
masmuch as they are applicable only within the 
limits of experience. 

Modern representatives of Kant, differing as they 
do in other respects, all agree m holding Immanence 
essential to Criticism Mr. Wallace, for instance, 
teUs us that the philosoph}' of Kant 

is an attempt to get at the organism of our fundamental 
belief — the construction, from the very base, of our 
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conception of reality, of our primary certainty In 
technical language lie describes our essential natui'’ as 
a Subject-Object It is the unity of an ‘ I am ’ which 
IS also ‘ I know that I am ’ an ‘ I wiU ’ wluch is also 
‘ I am conscious of my will 

And Dr Caird declares that 

no one has a key to Kant’s I ogic, who docs not see 
that the result to which it tends fis the view that] that 
very consciousness of the paiticular and the contingent, 
which Hume had turned against the consciousness of 
‘ necessary connection ’ is itself dependent upon the 
‘ a prwn ’ it is used to condemn ® 

§ 141 Unquestionably Immanence is essential to 
Kant’s Apnorism, and unquestionably, too, it tends 
m the direction of Absolutism But it is, I think, 
equally certain that Kant stopped short of the 
ultimate goal He asserted Immanence, but he 
asseited it only tn so far as the phenomenal object 
was concerned, and so failed to icalise, at any rate 
in its fulness, the first and lost axiom of all Absolute 
philosophies, that the Universe itself is one and 
individual. Kant, m fact, never really transcended 
the human point of view Knowledge, for him, was 
always human knowledge, and, human-hke, he 
could not altogether rid himself of a realistic attitude. 
He believed in noumcna, m a real and independent 
Ding-an-sich which was outside the mind and so 
beyond the reach of human experience. It is from 
the Ding-an-stch that the material element in 
knowledge is derived, but as it is only this element, 
VIZ , sensation, which conforms to the a prion 

* Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, p ex 

*The Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. 1., p 350. 
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structure of mind, things in themselves are left 
without, and, hence, are declared unknowable. 

§ 142. The Kantian theoiy on account of this 
dualism is not an Absolutism, but rather a com- 
promise between Absolutism and Realism, or at 
least it may be so regarded m retrospection. And 
like all compromises it led to endless difficulties. 
Ihe separation of matter and form, which was due 
to the realistic admission of a Ding-an-stch, necessi- 
tated the introduction of numerous intermediaries 
between the lowest faculty sense, and the highest 
synthesis of all, the ‘ Transcendental Unity of Apper- 
ception,’ in the vain hope of bringing them together. 
To take a single instance the transcendental 
schematism of the imagination is an attempt to 
explain how the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing can possibly be applied to phenomena. 
But the result is, as Dr C.urd has pointed out, 
tliat we are placed in a dilemma For either the 
syntheses of the imagination arc independent of the 
syntheses of the undcistanding, and in this case 
their agreement is cither foi luitous or due to a 
pre-established and inexplicable harmony, or the 
synthesis conception is the real source and 
conscious aspect of the synthesis of imagination, 
in which case the possibility of converting a formless 
and serial manifold into definite objects is still 
unexplained. 

§ 143. The different sources assigned to the 
a priori and the a posteriori elements in knowledge 
arc fatal , and though Kant tried again and again to 
overcome this self-imiiosed dualism, it was always 
without success The dialectic m which he discusser 
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the fourth kind of knowledge mentioned above, 
exhibits clearly the unsatisfactory nature ot the 
synthesis effected between these alien elements 
The ‘ Ideas of Reason ’ — God, the Universe as a 
totality, and the Soul — have no objective validity, 
for “ since no phenomena can be found to which 
they can be applied, they cannot be presented 
in concrcto at all ^ Yet, although wo have no 
perception of the supra-sensuous, it is admitted that 
the categories have “ a wider reach than the per- 
ceptions of sense,” and that theie may be objects 
independent of sensibility* to which, unknown to 
us, they do in reality apply ^ Nay, further, reason 
compels us to transcend the phenomenal and 
“ demands a completeness beyond the reach of all 
possible knowledge, and a S)’stematic unity with 
which experience can never be completely har- 
monised ” ® But this IS only an ideal after which 
we strive, and its function is regulative, not con- 
stitutive Again, if i\hat Puic Reason demands 
in order to satisfy itself, is confirmed by the 
postulates of Practical R<'ison uhich arc ncx cs- 
sary for the realisation of nioial ideals, the conclusion 
IS not that these ideals aic a alid, but that the two 
reasons aic independent and their functions distinct. 
The result of Kant’s endeavour to escape from the 
dualism with which he started is always the same . 
instead of transcending it, other dualisms are 
introduced 

§ 144 The dualism of the Pure and the Practical 
Reasons renders nccessaiy a third Cniiquc in which 

' f'. I'lque of Pure Reagan (.iml c<lit ), p. 595. 

J09 > itirf , p 596, 
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the relation between the postulated noumena and 
the world of appearances is discussed, and in which 
Kant approaches nearer to Absolutism than ever 
before Here, at last, says Di Pfieidcier, “ Kant 
tries to find some Conner ting link between the 
intelligible and the sensible world , and he seeks 
it in a teleology common to them both ” ^ The 
Critique of Judgment is an attempt to transcend 
the point of view of our discuisivc intellect, and to 
look at things from the standpoint of a perceptive 
intelligence for which the whole is no longer de- 
pendent on the parts, but the parts dependent on 
the whole both in their specific nature and in their 
interconnection* The universe is conceived as a 
teleological whole , and this whole 

determines the foim and combination of all the parts, 
not indeed as cause, but as the ground on which the 
thing IS known by the person judging of it, m the 
systematic unity of the foim and the combination 
of all its pai ts , [while the pai ts themselves] combine 
in the unity of the whole, and are recipiocally cause 
and effect of each othci’s foim * 

The Critique of Judgment is undoubtedly an 
attempt to reconcile the point of view of the Practical 
Reason with that of the Pure Reason, but Kant 
seems hardly to have realised the significance of 
what he was doing From the point of view of 
Absolutism, the third Critique is a higher synthesis 
of those which proceed Fiom Kant’s point of view 
it was rather a supplement to what had already 

I Development of Theology, bk I , c i. 

• Cl iliqiie of Judgment, pp. 419, 420 

• Ibid , p. 385. 
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been said. His teleological whole was an ideal, a 
suggestion, but nothing more. Nor docs he appear 
to have been the connection between tins teleology 
and the doctrine of Immanence. The teleology of 
the Critique of Juil^ment does not claim to be a 
development of the doctrine of Immanence. On 
the contraiy, just as Kant never applies the 
piinciple of Immanence beyond the sphere of 
phenomenal objects, but attributes sensation to 
the causal action of an unknowable Ding-an-sich, 
so he never gets rid of the duality of the determinant 
and leflective judgments Since teleological prin- 
ciples are based on the reflective judgment, they 
are regulative not constitutive, subjective not 
objective Hence, “ although there arc certain 
peculiarities of our higher faculty of knowledge 
which it IS very natuial to tiansfer as objective 
predicates to things, they ically belong only to 
ideas ” ‘ And the final conclusion which Kant 
I caches, is that, although we may postulate a Supreme 
Being as the ultimate Ground of the Universe of 
which we are an integral part, yet we can have no 
knowledge of such a Being , for, “ to contemplate 
that Being as he is m himself, the Speculative 
Reason must assume the form of the determi- 
nant judgment, and this is contrary to its very 
nature 

§ 145 While, then, it may be granted that the 
thing-in-itself and the dualism which it implies is 
foreign to the spirit of Ciiticism, I think that Kant 
was perfectly sincere and perfectly firm even to the 

* Ciiliqub ot Judgment, p 417 

' Ibid , p. 470, concluding paragraph. 
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end in his belief in the reality of this dualism. 
Fichte has said that it was a concession to Locke 
and the Sceptics, but I cannot so regard it, though 
it may have been due to the influence of English 
Empiricism that Kant did not sec further than he 
did or realise more fully the significance of his own 
philosophy. On the other hand, the human stand- 
point adopted by Kant undoubtedly has something 
to do with the question It may have been that 
Kant foresaw that to deny the existence of things- 
in-themselves was to identify knowledge with 
reality, and if this was so, it is small wonder that 
he should have refused to renounce a dualism which 
would have meant Subjectivism and Egoism, since 
knowledge for him meant human knowledge. But 
whatever his reasons may have been it is certain 
that Kant did not transcend the distinction of 
noumenal and phenomenal, and that m consequence 
he never got further than the half-way house between 
Realism and Absolutism In declining to go further 
Kant was doubtless illogical This blending of a 
mutilated Realism with a half-hearted Absolutism 
could not but lead, as it did, to many inconsistencies 
It meant failure even in the primary aim for which 
Criticism had come into being For it can hardly 
be disputed that, taken as tt stands, Kantian philo- 
sophy tends rather towards, than away from, 
Scepticism, precisely because of those realistic 
Dtnge-an-sich which remain for ever unknowable 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, and notwithstanding 
also the fact that withm his philosophy were im- 
plicitly contained all the prineiples afterwards 
developed by Absolutism, it is evident to me that 
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Kant remained to the last, and deliberately chose 
to remain, a dualist. 

§ 146 It was obvious, however, that Kant’s 
philosophy could not remain long in the state in 
which he left it Fichte saw at once that the dualism 
of mind and the thing-iii-itsclf was incompatible 
with transcendental philosophy, and proceeded to 
apply the remedy which Kant himself had suggested. 
Tlungs-in-themselves must be abolished once and 
for all from the realm of philosophy. Fichte always 
refused to believe that Kant had ever meant to 
attribute causal action to the Ding-an-sich, which 
would have involved an application of the category 
of causality beyond the sphere in which alone it had 
meaning But, deprived of causal action, things-in- 
tliemsclves became utterly useless, for their 
essendt thereby ceased to exist Hence, things-in- 
themselves wci e got nd of, and Kant’s apparently 
illogical restuction of Immanence to phenomenal 
objects in this way removed The barrier which 
Kant had placed between the real Subject and the 
real Object in knowledge having thus been removed, 
there was no longer any need of mediating links to 
connect the one with the other Both real Subject 
and real Object were henceforth to be regarded as 
immanent within kiion ledge, apart from which they 
were meaningless abstractions The object could 
neither be known nor yet c.xist apart from the 
subject, nor could the subject exist or become self- 
conscious apart fiom the object 

§ 147. Seveial consequences followed from 
Fichte’s extension of the doctiine of Immanence 
From the assumption that the subject and object 111 
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knowledge could not exi-ii apart, it followed that 
knowledge and reality must at bottom be one ; and 
this being so, knowledge, qua icahty, could no longer 
be regarded as the exclusive possession of human 
minds This latter consequence Fichte hardly 
realised at first, for he identified reality with a 
system of ‘ rational egos ; ’ though later he changed 
his view and treated the latter as difiercnces which 
had broken out in an absolute and wholly ‘ mdif- 
ferciit ’ Ground Thus, the primary problem which 
philosophy picsented to Fichte was quite different 
from that which it presented to Kant He assumed 
as the first principle ol all philosophy that “ nothing 
can exist which ti.insccnds self-consciousness.” He 
had to enquire, therefore, not how subject and object, 
being distinct, can ever come to be united, but how 
bemg at bottom one and the same, they can ever 
come to be for consciousness distinct or, in other 
words, how an Ego which is externally identical 
with itself can ever attain to the consciousness of 
Itself as an ‘ other ’ 

This problem which the immanent interpretation 
of Criticism had intioduced, Fichte failed to solve 
satisfactorily He attempted to solve it by means 
of an ‘ antithesis,’ in which the Ego posits a non-Ego 
in order that it may attain sclf-conscioiisness and so 
realise itself m a higher synthesis where it is deter- 
mined by, and at the same time determines, the 
non-Ego it has posited. But this was to reduce 
‘ nature ’ to a meie ‘ moment ’ in an eternal act of 
self-consciousness, to a limit imposed only in order 
to be transcended. Nay, further, if, as at first 
conceived, reality is identical with a system of 
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striving Egos, not only is ‘ nature ’ merely the 
material in which these finite egos strive to realise 
themselves; but the absolute Ego, which in its 
infinity embi aces all reality and constitutes the term 
of self-realisation, is a mere idea, an eternal Sollen, 
a ‘ must be ’ which never wholly is, for, if it were, the 
Anstoss would cease and wath it consciousness. 
Complete sclf-reahsation would thus involve 
annihilation 

§ 148 These two defects m Fichte’s ‘ TFissew- 
schafisleJiye ’ demanded an immediate remedy. For 
to reduce nature to a soit of ‘ spring-board ’ for the 
development of our moial consciousness was to treat 
the theories and discoveries of the scientist as so 
many illusions , and to conceive the Absolute as a 
mere idea or telos, infinite and all-embracing but 
never fully itself, was to deprive the universe of that 
unity W'liich the new theory thought to give it. 
Consequently, Schelhng in his N atur-pJnlosophie 
made natuie more real by treating it as the obiectivc 
expression of an ultimate and rational Ground. 
Indeed, Fichte himself m his later writings had 
sought to give Reality a metaphysical basis in the 
Identity of Subject and Object. This Identity, 
however, he conceived m the abstract, as something 
which, itself without detcimmation or individuality, 
IS yet the ground from which all things proceed. 
And though Schelhng, in bis earlier work, gave it 
fuller meaning both as the rational, and also as the 
dynamical and not merely the teleological, source of 
all things , yet in his Identitats-philosophie he 
returned to Fichte’s view and regarded the Absolute 
as a bare Indiffcrence-point, contcntless and mean- 
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ingless, except in so far as it is the Ground of which 
Intelligence and Nature are respectively the sub- 
jective and objective aspects 

§ 149 Next came Hegel, who, failing to see how 
an empty and undifferentiated abstraction could be 
reconciled with, still less account for, the eternal 
genesis of the rich vaiiety and manifold differences 
of the universe, protested vigorously against this 
feature of the philosophy of Fichte and Schelhng. 
Accordingly, generously returning to the Absolute 
all that his predecessors had deprived it of, he 
conceived it as at once Giound, organic unity and 
final end or term. As Giound or Idea it is the source 
whence flow both self and not-self, intelligence and 
nature , as organyi 'iiity it is the life of the universe 
in which It progix^ vely realises itself , and as final 
end or term, it is self-consciousness in which the 
Absolute Idea recognises itself as one and thus 
overcomes its own differences 
By thus adopting ‘ development ’ or ‘ evolution ’ 
as the central idea of his system, Hegel thought to 
explain at once the dynamical and the teleological 
functions of the Absolute, and at the same time to 
preserve it in its full meaning as the real and rational 
Ground of a rich and much-differentiated universe. 
The evolution, as before, takes place vi& thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. Reality — at any rate from 
our point of view — is still a never-ending process of 
self-rcahsation and self-development. But the 
evolution is real now It is the Absolute becoming 
self-conscious And the Absolute is not an Indifter- 
cnce-point, nor are nature and spiiit collateral or 
parallel expressions of au empty absti action. The 
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Absolute itself is real, realising and manitcsting 
itself both in luitiii c and in spn it Natiii e and spii it, 
too, are both ical, but they liave not the same 
degree of rciilily Nature is thought in e\tieme 
alienation from itself, and though independent of 
the individual mind, it is inferior to it as a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute Ground For m conscious 
beings, and especially m man. Thought or Spirit 
manifests itself, fust as di'^tmct from the world, 
then as free, then as an integral part of the woild, 
then as a member of a moial community, till it 
comes at last to the highest stage of all, in which it 
knows itself as spirit. Looking back upon the 
history of mankind. Thought as Spiiit recognises 
there its own self-realisatioii^ the history of 

nature its own sclf-externalis..,^sv*x , and at the same 
time it is conscious that these antitheses are recon- 
ciled in itself as in a higher synthesis The Absolute 
regarded as ‘ Ground ’ is by Hegel distinguished — 
relatively of course — from the ‘ Absolute Idea ’ As 
Ground it is merely the unifying principle of the 
organic iimveise, but it is not yet a being for-itself. 
Only when its evolution is regarded as complete can 
it strictly be called the Absolute, for only then does 
it exist for itself and recognise itself as the unity 
in which the dualism of the self and the not-self 
is overcome 

§ 150 Thus in Fichte, Schclhng and Hegel 
Criticism not only develops, but takes upon itself a 
new form, passing from a theory of knowledge into 
a theory of reality Knoivledge is identified with 
reality To the categories is attiibutcd a kind of 
logical development by means of which the structure 
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of the universe is evolved. The ‘ Transcendental 
) Unity of Apperception ’ is tiansformed into an 
Absolute, which is at once the Ground and the 
higher and self-conscious synthesis of all its differ* 
ences. The Univeise is one, individual, S5’stcmatic, 
organic, rational The Absolute is its principle of 
unity ; nature and thinking beings its differences. 
All are immanent within the single and individual 
organism, and the diffei ences apart from their 
Ground, and the Ground apart from its differences 
are nothing real, but merely absti actions 

The system of Hegtl, as he himself piophesied, 
underwent much differentiation. 

The transfoimatior ot the world into objects of 
consciousness is [says Dr. Wilm] the decisive step of 
Critical Philosophy But what, precisely, this con- 
sciousness IS, from which alone objects have existence, 
whether it is individual consciousness, the consciousness 
of the race, or consciousness as such, is a question 
which admits of a variety of answ ers, and the particular 
shade the resulting idealistic system will take on will 
depend upon whether one or the other of these inter- 
pretations be given, r 

I should have preferred to say that the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Critical Philosophy was its 
method , for the transformation of the world into 
objects of consciousness is characteristic of any 
idealism, not exclusive of pragmatic idealisms. 
The peculiar mark of Absolutism, on the other hand, 
is the transfoimation of the world into objects (and 
subjects) of consciousness jor a single and immanent 
Gnund or Subject And here it is true, as Dr Wilm 
points out, that the differentiations if Absolutism 

* Wilm, Philosophical Review, May, 1906, p. 349. 
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depend largely upon the view that is taken of the 
nature of that Ultimate Ground Hegel lays the 
emphasis on thought, Schopenhauer on will, the 
poet-plidosopher Schiller on the lesthctic and moral 
consciousness, and Mi, Bradley on sentience All 
these philosophies, however, aie Absolutisms All 
adopt the doctrine of Immanence. All mterpiet 
the Universe as one organic whole, comprising 
unity of Ground amid structural difference , and 
all identify the unity of Ground as the Absolute 
with some form of consciousness ’ As a rule, too, 
the method of such philosophers is ciitical They 
argue from the data of expeiiencc, and their 
conditions arc presuppositions. But the Critical 
jMcthod, like Absolutism itself, may take a vane I y 
of forms , and of late there has been a tendency to 
appeal more and more frequently to experience 
both foi data and for confirmation of the theses of 
Absolutism This tendency is illustrated in the 
philosophy of T H Green, who, like Mr. Bradlej?, 
bases the constructive part of his work on the data 
of human consciousness. And as the multitudinous 
differentiations of the philosophy of the Absolute 
make it impossible to summarise them, I shall 
content myself with stating m brief the leading 
chaiactenstics of Green’s philosophy as expounded 
in his Prolegomena to Ethics, supplemented by a 
short sketch of the metaphysical standpoint of 
Appearance and Reality, 

' § 151 The facts of human consciousness are the 
data with which Green starts, and the question 
which he asks himself is, as we should expect, of a 
critical nature, viz , what do these data presuppose ? 
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What do they imply as the ‘ conditions ’ without 
which they cannot be explained ? ^ Green, it has 
been said, starts from the ‘ Self ’ and passes thence 
to the Cosmos and to God, — a statement which is 
true, but which must be understood not m the 
Lockian, but in the true psychological sense already 
explained.® In other words, Gieen begins by en- 
quiring what we can know about human cognition 
by introspective analysis, and with this as his 
starting-point he begins to philosophise, i.e., to 
enquire into its metaphysical conditions. 

Analysing, first of all, the object of knowledge, 
Green finds that it always consists of relations. 

Matter and motion, just so far as known, consist m, 
or are determined by, relabons between the objects of 
that connected consciousness which we call experience. 
If we take any definition of matter, any account of its 
‘ necessary qualities,’ and abstract from it all that 
consists in a statement of relations between facts in 
the way of feeling, or between objects that we present 
to ourselves as sources of feeling, we shall find that 
there is nothing left.® 

And, again, if we “ exclude from what we have 
considered real all qualities constituted by relation, 
we find that none are left. Without relation any 
simple idea would be undistinguished from other 
simple ideas, undetermined by its surroundings in the 
cosmos of experience.” * The world, then, as con- 
ceived by us, consists of relations, and the order of 
those relations is unalterable. Indeed, ‘‘ that there 
ts an unalterable order of relations, if we could only 
find it out, is the presupposition of all our enquiries 

* Prolegomena to Ethics, § 14 > Ibti , ^ g 

* Ibtd I § 9 * Ibid , ^ 20. 
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into the real nature of appearances ; and such 
unalterableness implies their inclusion in one system 
which leaves nothing outside itself ” ^ Thus the 
only means which w’e have of deciding “ whether any 
particular event or object is really what it seems to 
be ” is “ by testing the unalterableness of the 
qualities which we ascribe to it, or which form its 
apparent natuie”® 

§ 152 [Now] cspcricnce, in the sense of a conscious- 
ness of events as a 1 elated senes — and in no other sense 
can it help to account tor the knowledge of an order of 
natuie — cannot be explained by any natural history, 
properly so-called [For] between the consciousness 
itself on the one hand, and on the other anything deter- 
mined by the lelations under which a nature is piesented 
to consciousness, no process of development, because no 
community, can be really traced Nature, with all that 
belongs to it, is a process of change But neither 

can any process of change yield a consciousness of itself, 
which, m order to be a consciousness of the change, 
must be equally present to all stages of the change , 
nor can any consciousness of the change, since the whole 
of it must be present at once, be itself a process of change 
There may be a change into a state of consciousness of 
change, and a change out of it, on the part of this man 
or that , but within the consciousness itself there can be 
no change, because no relation of before and after, of 
here and there, between its constituent membeis 

[Hence] a form of consciousness, which we cannot 
explain as of natural origin, is necessary to our con- 
ceiving an Older of nature, an objective world of fact 
fiom which illusion may be distinguished® [Further, 
nature itself implies a spiritual principle Relation 
implies the existence of many in one] Whether we say 
that a related thing is one in itself, manifold in respect 
of its relations, or that there is one relation between 
manifold things ... we are equally affirming the 

* Ibid , I 36. * Ibid , § 34. > Ibid , |§ 18, 19. 
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unity of the manifold . . But a plurality of things 
cannot of themselves umte m one relation, nor can a 
single thing of itself bring itself into a multitude of 
relations . . . Theie must, then, be something other 
than the manifold things themselves, which combines 
them without effacing their severality ‘ 

Now, a system of unalteiably related objects is a 
system of unalterably related objects tn conscious- 
ness , otherwise, there would be no experience 
of it * 

If, therefore, there is such a thing as a connected 
experience of related objects, there must be operative 
m consciousness a unifying principle, which not only 
presents 1 elated objects to itself, but at once renders 
them objects and unites them m relation to each other 
by this act of presentation . [And] if aU possible 
experience of related objects . forms a single 
system , if there can be no such thing as an experience 
of unrelated objects , then there must be a coriespondmg 
singleness m the principle of consciousness which forms 
the bond of relation between the objects ® 

§ 153. Thus the spiritual principle which is 
implied in our knowledge of a cosmos of related facts 
IS identical with that ‘ smgle active self-conscious 
principle,’ which constitutes those facts and is the 
condition of their existence A hypothesis which 
treats the knowable world and the subject capable 
of knowing it as two independent existences is 
untenable, for “it renders knowledge, as a fact or 
reahty, inexplicable It leaves us without an 
answer to the question how the order of relations, 
which the mind sets up, comes to reproduce those 
relations of the material world which are assumed to 


i Jbtd., § 28 


» Ibid , § 3T. 


* Ibid . § 32 
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be of a wholly different origin and nature ” ^ The 
true account of the growth of knowledge is 

that the concrete whole, which may be desciibed 
indifferently as an eternal intelligence realised in the 
related facts of the woild, oi as a system of related 
facts rendered possible by such an intelligence, partially 
and gradually leprodiiccs itself in us, communicating 
picce-meal, but in inseparable co-rclation, understanding 
and the facts understood, experience and the experienced 
world ® 

How this communication between a human and an 
eternal consciousness takes place we arc not told 
Appaiently, however, it involves both thought and 
feeling, for 

feeling and thought are inseparable and mutually 
dependent m the consciousness for which the world of 
experience exists, mscpaiable and mutually dependent 
in the constitution of the facts which foim the object 
of that consciousness [so that] it is one and the same 
living world of experience which, considered as the 
manifold object presented by a self-distinguishmg subject 
to itself, may be called feeling, and, consideied as the 
subject presenting such an object to itself, may be 
called thought.® 

Doubtless, at times man does not think : he merely 
feels. “ But just in so far as we feel without think- 
ing, no world of phenomena exists for us.” * Con- 
sequently, although we do not thereby cease to be 
facts, and facts for an eternal consciousness which 
IS the condition of our existence, nevertheless we are 
rot identical with that consciousness m the sense 


‘ . § 34 and c£ § 39. 

* Ibid , § 36 and c£ § 43. 
’§S0- ‘§49. 
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that it IS reproducing itself in us Indeed, precisely 
because the rciDroduction has us for its organ, 

it IS at once progressive and incapable of completion [and] 
there can never be that actual wholeness of the world 
for us which there must be for the mind that renders 
it one But though the conditions under which the 
eternal consciousness reproduces itself m our knowledge 
are thus incompatible with finality in that knowledge, 
there ts an element of idettizly between the first stage 
of intelligent experience — ^between the simplest beginning 
of knowledge — and the eternal consciousness reproducing 
itself in it, which consists in the presentation of the 
many m one, m the apprehension of facts as related in 
a single system, in the conception of there being an 
order of things, whatever that order may turn out to be.^ 

Thus the fact that “ the unification of the manifold 
in the world implies the presence of the manifold to a 
mind, for which, and tlirough the action of which 
it IS a related whole,” ^ together with the fact that 
that very consciousness of ours, “which holds 
together successive events as equally present, has 
itself a history in time . . can only be explained 

by supposing that m the growth of our experience, 
... an animal organism, which has a history in 
time, gradually becomes the vehicle of an eternally 
complete consciousness 

l , 

^ § 154. These are, I tlimk, the essential features 
of the philosophy of T H Green, so far as concerns 
the theory of knowledge , and between this 
philosophy and that of Mr Bradley there are many 
points of resemblance, and still moic perhaps of 
difference. The differences, however, would seem 
to be due largely to method, for in his mam con- 
> Ibid , § 72 (italics mine), * Ibtd , J 8J, ’ Ibid., 66 , 6 j, 
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elusions Jlr Buidlcy is at one with Green. Reality 
IS one and indi\ idnal, and is to be identified with 
some form of conbciousncss This is the chief thesis 
of boLh Absolutisms, in comparison with which it is 
of small moment whether that form of consciousness 
be called ‘thought’ or ‘sentient expeiicncc,’ sime 
for both philosophers the one tcim includes the 
other. Nc\ cilheless, the long and intiicatc process 
of reasoning by which Mr. Biadley attempts to 
establish and confirm Ins comdusions is wholly 
different from the line of argument adopted by 
Giecn , and of this we must now give some account 
in Older that our sketch of Absolutism may be 
complete Fortunately for us, Mr Bradley fic- 
quently sums up liis own aigumcnts, and in one 
place has even de%'otcd a whole chapter to Rc- 
uipitiilation, so that by the aid of these summaries 
it may be possible to give a sketch of liis philosophy, 
which othcru ise one might have hesitated to attempt 
Accordingly, I shall, as in Gi eon’s case, keep as 
closely as possible to the author’s own woids m 
order to avoid misinterpretations, which, judging 
from the appendices and notes to the Second Edition 
of Appearance and Reality, have already been of 
somewhat frequent occurience. 

§ 155 In our First Book [says Mr. Bradley] we 
examined [under the headings Primary and Seeondary 
Qiiahlies, Substantive and Adjective, Relation and Quality, 
Space and Time, Change, Causality, Things, the Self'] 
certain ivays of regaiding Reality, and wc found that 
each of them contained latal inconsistency. Upon this 
we forthwith denied that, as such, they could be real 
But upon reflection we pei ceivcd that our denial must rest 
upon positive knowledge. It can only be because we 
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know, that wc venture to condemn. Reality, therefore, 
We arc sure, has a jiositive chaiacter, which rejects mere 
appearance and is incompatible with discord On the 
other hand it cannot be something apart, a position 
qualified in no way save as negative of phenomena. 
The Reality, therefore, must be One, not as excluding 
diversity, but as somehow mchidiiig it in such a way as 
to transform its character There is plainly not any- 
thing which can fall outside of tlie Real That must be 
qualified by eveiy pait of every picdicate which it 
rejects , but it has such qualities as counterbalance one 
another’s defects It has a superabundance in which 
all partial discrepancies are resolved and remain as 
higher concord ^ 

§ 156 The metaphysical proof that Reality is 
One, rests upon Mr Bradley’s thcoiy of relations. 
Mr. Biadley docs not, as does Green, assert that 
the cosmos is merely a system of relations to which 
‘ quality,’ in inorganic beings at any rate, is ulti- 
mately reducible On the contrary, though quali- 
ties imply relations, relations also imply qualities 
both of which exist upon the same level of appear- 
ance. They are never found apart, and separation 
by abstraction is no proof of real separateness. 
There are no purely external relations, for all relations 
make a difference to their terms, and hence must 
belong to a whole which they qualify. Logically 
and really, as well as psychologically, “all relations 
imply a whole to which the terms contribute and 
by which the terms are qualified ’’ ® Hence, since all 
things are distinguished and related, 

nothing in the whole and in the end can be external, 
and everything less than the Unncise is an abstraction 

^Appearance and Ecaliiy, chap xx , p 241 

* loc ctl , p 581, cf chap lu and the whole of Note B iD 
the Appendix to the end edition. 
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from the whole, an ahsti action more or less empty, and 
the more empty the loss self-dependent. Relations and 
qualities are abstractions, and depend for their being 
always on a whole, a whole which they inadequately 
expiess, and which remains always less or more in the 
background ^ 

The transition fiom this theory of relations 
to the doctrine that Reality is one is logical enough. 
“ Reality is one. It must be single, because plu- 
rality, taken as real, contradicts itself. Plurality 
implies relations, and, through its relations, it un- 
willingly asserts always a superior unity. To 
suppose the universe plural is theiefore to contradict 
oneself and, after all, to suppose that it is one ” ® 

In order to dcteinuue the nature of the unity 
which underlies the universe, Mr. Bradley appeals 
again to sense-perception The unity in question 
cannot be the unity which in thought we contrast 
with plurality, for this, like plurality itself, is the 
result of analysis, and is therefore appearance 
It IS the fact that at any given moment “ we may 
be truly said to feel our whole psychical state as 
one” that furnishes “the positive idea of unity 
which we seek.” ® It is true that this unity is given 
only in “ finite centres of experience ” (t e , m the 
‘ this ’ and the ‘ mine ’), but none the less, 

in our first immediate expenence the whole Reality is 
present This does not mean that every other centre 
of experience, as such, is included there It means that 
every centre qualifies the Whole, and that the Whole, 
as a substantive, is present in each ot these its 
adjectives. The self and the world are elements, each 
separated in, and each contained by experience. 

’/&»(*, pp 519,520 > Ib»l; p. fait 
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Experience ... as a centre of immediate feeling, 
IS not yet either self oi not self . . . Then through 
its own imperfection it is broken up Its unity 
gives way before inner uiiiest and outer impact 
in one And then self and Ego, on one side, are 
produced by this development, and, on the other 
side, appear other selves and the world and God These 
all appear as the contents of our finite experience, and 
they are genuinely and actually contained in it. They 
are contained in it but partially . . . [Nevertheless] 
the total universe, presented imperfecfly in finite 
experience, would, if completed, be merely the com- 
pletion of this experience.^ 

§ 157. In a previous chapter we saw how, by a 
somcwliat similar aigument to this last, Mr. Bradley 
seeks to establish his thesis that Reality is Sentient 
Experience. It remains now to say something as 
to the nature of this Sentient Experience, and as 
to the relation of the Absolute to its appear- 
ances. 

Again let us quote fiom the chapter headed 
‘Recapitulation,’ for beyond this in the matter of 
positive and constructive Iheoiy Mr. Bradley makes 
little advance. 

This Absolute is expenence, because that is what we 
really mean when we speak of anything It is not one- 
sided experience, as meie vohtion or mere thought; 
but it IS a whole superior to and embracing all incom- 
plete forms of life. This whole must be immediate 
like feeling, but not, like feeling, immediate at a level 
below distinction and relation. The Absolute is imme- 
diate as holding and transcending these differences. 
And because it cannot contradict itself, and does not 
suffer a division of idea from existence, it has therefore 
a balance of pleasure over pain.® 

* IM .. pp. 534. 525, » , pp 241. *4*, 
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Thus Mr Bradley regards the Absolute not 
only as “ immediate," but also as “ in every 
sense perfect.” Vaiious toims of the finite all 
“take a place within this Absolute” "Nothing 
can be lost,” yet " everj thing must be made 
good so as to minister to harmony ” How this 
takes place is inexplicable, nor is it necessary to 
explain it since we have a general piinciple which 
seems certain The only question is whether any 
form of the finite is a negative instance which 
overthrows this principle ^ 

§ 158 The chapter entitled ‘ Recapitulation ’ 
occurs about half way in Appearance and Reality, 
and the rest of the volume is devoted almost entirely 
to the enquiiy whether there is anything which 
‘ imports discord ’ when admitted to a place within 
the Absolute , for, if not, the Absolute is possible , 
and " this is all ve need to seek for For aheady we 
have a principle upon which it is necessary , and 
therefore it is certain ” ® For the rest, the result 
of this further enquiry is largely negative Nothing is 
found to be contradictory when predicated as an 
adjective of the Absolute, yet nothing has reality 
in itself and apart from the Absolute, 

We have found [for instance] that Nature by itself 
has no reality ... It exists only as a form of appear- 
ance within the Absolute . .It has its being in 
that process of intestine division, through which the 
whole woi Id of appearance consists And in this realm, 
where aspects fall asunder, uherc being is distinguished 
from thought, and the self from the not-self, Nature 
marks one extreme It is the aspect most opposed to 
self-dependence and unity. ... [It is but] ‘one element 
Within the Whole.’® 

I Ibid,, p 342. I Jbtd , p. 242. 


• Ibid , pp. 293, 294. 
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In the same way “ no one aspect of experience, as 
such, IS real None is primary, or can serve to 
explain the others or the whole They are all alike 
onc-sided, and passing away beyond themselves.” 
Hence they are called “ appearances,” for “ any- 
thing which comes short when compared with 
Reality gets the name of appearance ” ^ This does 
not mean, however, that “ the thing always itself 
IS an appearance ; ” but “ that its character is 
such that it becomes one as soon as we judge it." 

This character [of things] is ideality Appearance 
consists in a looseness of content fiom existence , and, 
because of this self-estiangemcnt, every finite aspect is 
called an appearance And we have found that every- 
where throughout the woild such ideality prevails. 
Anything less than the Whole has turned out to be 
not self-contained Its being involves in its very essence 
a relation to the outside, and it is thus inwardly infected 
by externality Everywhere the finite is self-transcen- 
dent, alienated from itself, and passing away from 
itself towards anothei existence. Hence the finite is 
appearance, because, on the one side, it is an adjective 
of Reality, and because, on the other side, it is an 
adjective which itself is not real.® 

§ 159 In conclusion, then, “ All is appearance, 
and no appearance, or any combination of these is 
the same as Reality.” Yet, on the other hand, 
“ the Absolute is its appearances, it really is all 
and eveiy one of them.” “The Absolute is each 
appearance, and is all, but it is not any one as such. 
And it IS not all equally, but one appearance is 
more real than another.” There are m appearances 
degrees of reality. 

1 Ibid., p. 485. 


• Ibid, p 480. 
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Everything is essential, jet one thing is worthless in 
comparison with othci s Nothing is pci feet, as such, and 
yet everything in some degree contains a vital function 
of Perfection Every attitude of evpciicnce, cicry 
sphere or level of the woild, is a necessary factor in the 
Absolute . Nowhere is thcieeicn a single fact so 
fragmentary and so poor that to the universe it does 
not matter TJiere is tnith in every idea however 
false, theie IS reality in evciy existence how'ever slight , 
and, where we can point to real' y or truth, there is 
the one undivided life of the / jsolute Appearance 
w'lthout reality would be impossible, for what then 
could appear ? And reality without appearance would 
be nothing, for there certainly is nothing outside 
appearances. But on the other hand reality is not 
the sum of things. It is the unity in which all things, 
coming together, aie transmuted, in which they are 
changed all alike, though not changed equally.* 

It IS the unity of the Absolute immanent within the 
whole, re-uniling and re-absorbing its relational 
appearances, and giving to each its degree of truth, 
reality and perfection, wluch, as such, can belong 
only to the whole. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CRITICISM OF APRIORISJI. 

§ 160 Every Absolutism is not necessarily an 
Apriorism The Kantian doctrine that the possi- 
bility of experience presupposes not merely thought, 
but a definite thought-structure or a prion schema 
to which, m knowledge, aU objects must conform, 
* Ibid , pp 487, 488. 
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and without which knowledge could not exist, 
though still upheld in various forms by Dr Caird 
and others is not found in the Absolutism of Green 
or Mr Bradley All allow that the universe is 
intelligible, that it is built according to a definite 
plan, and that the relation of part to part and 
change to change is according to fixed and im- 
mutable laws, and i "am that these laws are logically 
prior to the detaiL of phenomenal objects ; but 
Apriorism asserts more than this. It asserts that 
that thought and cognition generally has a definite 
structure, which is the necessary and immutable 
condition of all experience, It maintains that the 
forms, categoiics, piinciplcs of analysis and synthesis 
which characterise human cognition are not due to 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves, nor 
yet built up by the constructive activity of thought, 
but belong to the a •pnon nature of mind itself. 
Forms, categories and principles are all arranged or 
systematised a priori accoidmg to a plan or schema, 
which everyone cariics about with him, and whieh 
conditions all his thought-activity. The question 
therefore which I intend to discuss m this chapter is 
whether there is the shghtcst evidence for the 
existence of such a plan or schema of categones and 
principles as the necessary condition of all expenence. 
\' § 161. Apriorism evokes a vigorous protest from 
all empiricists, and the pragmatist is not the least 
loud in his declamation His favounte charge 
against Kant and Hegel is that the notions they 
have introduced into philosophy are ambiguous and 
futile ‘ The conditions of all possible experience,’ 
Dr. SchiUer tells us, is an ambiguous phrase, for 
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it may refer to psycliiral, to logical, or to fcsllictic 
conditions. ‘A prion foims’ are ambiguous for tliey 
may be the products either of logii al or of psycho- 
logical anal} sis , and if the latter, they have a 
histoiy Minch Kant has forgotten. ‘Universality’ 
and ‘ necessity ’ are ambiguous, for whatever 
meaning may be assigned to them it is ultimately 
reducible to a psychological and pragmatic nccess'ty.^ 

A charge of ambiguity, however, even if wc'l 
founded, is clearly insufficient to establish the 
refutation of any thcoiy , for ambiguity may easily 
be remedied by more precise definition, and at once 
the difficulty vanishes But is not the ambiguity 
of Kantism exaggciated by its pragmatic enemies ’ 
Are ‘ the conditions of all possible experience ’ really 
ambiguous ? Will the Kantian theory bear the 
Intel pretations suggested for this expression by Dr 
Schiller ^ Are Dr Schiller’s interpretations e.x- 
haustive ’ Aie they mutually exclusu e ’ It seems 
to me that the conditions of all possible e.vpericnce 
in Kant are primarily neither psychological nor 
logical, nor yet sesthetic, but metaphysical They 
may be called psychological if you mean by this that 
they are supposed to exist in concreto in the human 
mind, and they are also logical if you mean by this 
that the cutical method by which they are obtained 
IS a piocess of logical reasoning; but strictly they 
are metaph}sical conditions, for though real and 
e.\isting, according to Kant, they cannot be dis- 
coi ered as conditions by any psychological analysis ; 
and logic, after all, is used in every science Again, 
‘umveisahty ’ and ‘necessity’ cease to be ambiguous 

* ‘Axioms as PostiiUtes,' §§ ii-ij. 
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as soon as the conditions of experience are under- 
stood. For if no experience can be thought, except 
under the a fnon forms by which as cxpciicnce it is 
conditioned, cleaily the application of those forms to 
experience both metaphysically and logically must 
be without restriction. Thus the law that each 
change must have a cause is universal and necessary, 
because all phenomena must fall under the category 
of causality if they are to exist at all as phenomena, 
i e , to fall within our experience 

,§ 162 The charge that Apnorism asserts mental 
forms which are static and immutable has better 
foundation. For though the Kantian and still more 
so the Hegelian admit and indeed insist upon 
development, they admit it m a form which is wholly 
inadequate to satisfy the demands of the pragmatist. 
Kant allowed that the acquisition of knowledge is 
gradual , that it depends upon the growth of ex- 
perience, and tliat only m experience can we reflect 
upon the functioning of the mental forms of which 
we at first arc unconscious To this Hegel added 
both his Dialectic and also his Phenomenology ; 
which latter may be regarded at once as the story of 
Absolute consciousness and as the history of his own 
philosophy in the making ^ But neither the 
Dialectic nor the Phenomenology is capable of 
satisfying a modern evolutionist ; and the reason 
IS to be found m their Apnorism. It is of the very 
essence of Apnorism that mind has a structure m 
which catSgoiies and foims of synthesis are involved. 
Hence for Apnorism the only form of development 

1 Wallace, article ‘ Hegel * m Encyclopadia Bntanmca, 
p. 618, 

Q 
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which IS admissible is one of which the fin.al end 
IS self-consciousness, but in which the self does not 
really develop but nieiely becomes known to ilsdf. 
Development means that the mind acquires a 
knowledge of objects relatively distinct from itself, 
and by this means becomes conscious of its own 
a prion structure to which objects confoim and 
under v Inch they arc, as it were, subsumed , while 
Absolute Knowledge, Hegel’s highest stage of mental 
development, is lealiscd when spirit, looking back 
upon the externalisation .ind manifestation of itsi'lf 
in the wqild of natuie, sus there its own self- 
conscious evolution, and m so doing comes to know 
itself as spuit 

Thus mental growth for the Kantian and the 
Hegelian means tlie gradual approach toward scll- 
consciousncss, or, in other words, the gradual 
acquisition of knowledge of our own mental 
structure But the caicgoiics themselves do not 
grow Their development in the Dialectic is logical, 
not real Yet real mental development is a fact, 
and as a fact it appeals to be more than the growth 
of self-consciousness As Dr Schiller says, there is 
no category w’hich has not had a history, and a 
history in the individual mind as well as in the race 
No one who reflects will deny that his concepts, one 
and all, become richer and fuUcr in content and 
significance as life progresses. Nor will he deny 
that some of them, at any rate, gel intrinsically 
modified We do not remember the time when we 
first began to think, and it is useless for our purpose 
to speculate on the psychology of the infant mind , 
but we can trace the history of some of our concepts. 
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such as those of tune, 01 space, or substance, or 
the sell, sull'icicntly well to know that they have 
developed And though the giowLh of our concepts 
docs not correspond to the growth of the objects 
about which we think, it is none the less a real 
growth in which oui concepts actually change and 
become, sometimes in part, sometimes even wholly, 
otlicr than what tliey were Now, if all concepts 
develop 111 tins way — and I can find none, not even 
tlie categories of Aristotle, which do not undergo 
some kind of dcvclopuicnt and change, what be- 
eomes of the a priori stiuctuic of the myid which is 
supjiosed to function thiough and m these con- 
cepts^ Has it changed, too? And if it has, in 
what sense can it still be said to be a prion and to 
have existed and functioned all along ? Again, if 
tlic ‘ forms ’ under which wc think phenomena are 
a prion, how is it tliat men differ so much m regard 
even to the most fundamental of pimciplcs and the 
most general of notions, notions and principles 
which cvciybody has m his mind and uses day by 
day ? About what have tlicic been more disputes 
among philosophers than the categories of cause, 
and substance and thing, and being and existence ? 
Yet these arc notions which function in every man’s 
mind and which for everyone have some sort of 
content If, then, our concepts, almost without 
exception, arc capable of development and change, 
and if, in addition to this, and for that matter, 
because of this, differ eat men liave diffcient concepts 
of the same entities and things, wliat gioimd is thcie 
for affiiming that within llic mind of each Ihere is 
“ the general plan for a self-consistent iiatui al 
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system” How is it that, it all men carry about 
with them and constantly use the same a -priori 
‘ schema ’ and ‘ framework,’ no one is conscious of 
it, and no two pliilosopheis have ever agreed as to 
its structural fonn ^ How comes it that no one 
yet has constiucLcd a self-consistent ‘natural’ 
system if icady-inadc within him everyone has its 
plan ^ 

§ 163. It may be said, perhaps, that I have 
taken this plan or ‘ schema ’ too literally and in 
too Kantian a sense It should be restiicted to the 
synthetic and analytic principles which belong to 
formal Logic or to a Logic such as that of Professor 
Bosanquet, which is described as the ‘ Morpho- 
logy of Knowledge.’ On this point Dr Caird 
remarks 

As it is impossible to separate the form from the 
matter ot knowledge, formal Logic is driven upon a 
curious dilemma It has to choose between the alter- 
natives of vanishing into nothing, and of including 
everything If it is to give all the principles ot 
synthesis in judgment, its principles are infinite in 
number, since any conception may be the ground of 
a synthesis, and, therefore, of the analysis corresponding 
And, on the other hand, if it is to give only principles 
of analysis that are not principles of synthesis, it can 
discover mo such principles at all The only distinct 
line that can possibly be drawn between the formal 
and the material, must be drawn by considering all that 
IS implied in thinking objects in general as opposed to 
any particular objects * 

But this consideration does not help us much 
towards the discovery of an clement in knowledge 

* Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, pp 18, 19. 

• The Philosophy of Kant, p 306 
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wliich is a priori in i elation to the details of 
experience and the actual processes of thought 
Peisonally, I can find no other a priori condition of 
rational experience except the power of thinking 
tlie many in the one and the one in the many, which 
presupposes again as its condition the unity of the 
thinking mind. Exclusive of the power of feeling 
and the faculty of will, which, in cognition proper, 
are subordinate to thought, there is nothing else 
required for thinking except something to think 
about and thought itself Another question anses, 
of course, as soon as we ask where the object of 
thought comes from , but we are prescinding from 
this at present. What we have to discover are 
what kinds of a prion forms and principles of 
synthesis already exist in the mind before we think, 
and are, metaphysically as well as logically, prior 
to thought as its conditions 
§ 164 Let us consider the subject-predicate form 
in which our judgments are usually expressed. Is 
this an a priori condition of all thought ? It hardly 
seems to be such Most of our thoughts take this 
form, and all of them can be and are de facto almost 
without exception expressed in a proposition which 
has both a subject and a predicate. Yet we can 
think without analysing what we think into a 
subject and a predicate. In a perception, for 
instance, in which we subsume instantaneously an 
object under a univcisal idea, there seems to me 
to be no analysis into subject and predicate. The 
nature of what we perceive and think about in 
perceiving may be apprehended immediately without 
any separation of its ‘ what ’ (content) from its 
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‘ that ’ (real existence) ; and this is especially the 
case when an object is familiar Doubtless, such a 
judgment, when cxpicsscd in words, must take 
some such form as ('J g ) ‘ That is my hat , ’ but this 
docs not seem to show that we did not apprclicnd 
without anal}'sis the nature of the object in question 
Again, wlicn one lias been llnnking long over a 
difficult pioblcm, one sometimes seems to get a 
giasp of it as a systematic whole, without consciously 
detei mining any pait of this system as subject 
lather than as predicate Indeed, thought of this 
kind seems to me to be much moie common than 
one would imagine, for one is apt to overlook Hus 
aspect of flunking owing to the fact that one 
always does try to express one’s thoughts and to 
express them m subject-predicate form Yet even 
in the verbal cxpitasion one may find conUimatioii 
of what I have said, for often it is quite optional 
what element m thought’s content one takes as 
subject and what as piedicate, and sometimes it is 
not easy to choose For instance, when predicating 
relations, we may sa}' cither that ‘ X is similar to Y,’ 
or that ‘ Y is similar to X,’ oi, again, simply that 
‘X and Y are similar,’ and each of these foims of 
expression seems to express equally well the thought 
that was m our mind Fiom which 1 infer that 
while thought implies analysis and s 5 mthcsis, or 
‘ the power of apprehending the many m the one 
and the one in the many,’ it need not necessarily 
expicss itself in subject-pi cdicate form, but does so, 
as a rule, because w'e first think of an object, then 
study it in detail, or in its relation to other objects, 
and finally lefer the result of our analytic exaini- 
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nation back to the ob] cct itself, which thus becomes 
the subject of a proposition 

The subject-predicate form of judgment is due to 
the fact that objects come to us bit by bit, so to 
speak ; and again to the fact that our minds are 
finite and cannot take in things all at once, but 
have to attend first to one aspect of them and then to 
another. First of all, we appichend a thing existing 
in the concrete, and this becomes our subject, that 
-which we desire to know Then we observe certain 
chaiacteristics of that thing or its connection with 
other things which are near to it or like it These 
we predicate of the former cither as qualities or 
relations, since we regard them as belonging to, 
qualifying, or in some way or other giving us know- 
ledge of, the original thing to which our attention 
was first directed. Thus predication about a 
‘ subject ’ IS the natural way in which we express 
the knowledge we gradually acquire about first one 
thing and then another , and all other forms of 
predication are derivative from this There is no 
need, therefore, of any a prion structure of mind to 
account for what is already objectively necessitated 
by the process in which knowledge of finite objects 
is gradually acquired by a finite mind. 

§ 165. In a similar way may be explained both 
the ‘ quality ’ and the ‘ quantity ’ of judgment. 
The affirmative judgment has been explained above 
The negative seems to be due to the fact that we 
try to make an affirmative judgment but cannot. 
Somebody or something suggests that a certain P 
belongs to a certain S, but when we examine S, or 
when we recall it in thought, we find it has no P, 
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and, therefore, we arc forced by the objects 
concerned to assert that S is not P, instead of 
saying the contrary, as was suggested *■ 

The possibility of negation presupposes finite 
objects, and the same may be said of ‘ quantity ’ 
We observe one thing, then a second, then a third, 
and so on, till finally we decide, arbitrarily or on 
account of some common characteristic, to put an 
end to our counting, and to call what we have got 
a class ® The members of this class, taken dis- 
tributively, then become all, and any one or more 
of them some ^Once again, therefore, we have no 
need of a pnon foims, but only of finite objects 
presented to a finite mind and presented in a finite 
way The multiplication of the finite is of itself 
sufficient to account for number and quantity, 
provided there be a mind to which it is presented 
and which is capable of apprehending the many in 
the one, and again the one in the many. 

§ 166 Lastly, the origin of our notions of both 
'space' and 'time' can be explained objectively, 
not wholly objectively indeed, for, as usual, they 
imply a mind which can abstract, but objectively 
as regards their fundamentum Given a number of 
finite objects mutually exclusive, and given ex- 
tension in three dimensions, we have the wherewithal 
for our concept of space, while another extension of 
a different kind, viz , duration, provides us with 

' Cf an article of mine m Mind, July, 1906, entitled ‘The 
Nature ot IncompatilnUty where I endeavoured to show that 
all contiadiction and all incompatibility is objectively deter- 
mined 

* This IS not an account of the origin of the universal idea, 
blit of ' quantity ' m judgment All ideas are potentially universal 
as soon as they are formed. 
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data for our notion of time From the thing-hood 
and the qualitative and quantitative differences of 
things presented stiiml and side by side we abstract, 
and thus aie left with extension pure and simple, 
which IS the fundamentum of our concept of space 
Similarly, abstracting fiom the thmg-hood and also 
from the qualitative changes of one thing or of a suc- 
cession of different things we have pure duration, 
which is the fundamentum of our concept of time 
Pure duration, however, is not time, for m time 
measurement is implied Indeed, measurement is 
rlosely connected both with space and time, for in 
b jth notions ‘dimension’ is involved Yet measure- 
ment, though as such it is an act of the mind, is 
none the less objectively determined The only 
conditions required arc (i) the presentation to a 
mind of objects, things or qualities, each of finite 
extension or of finite duration and mutually ex- 
clusive in regard to its neighbours, and (2) the 
arbitrary selection of one ot these extensions or 
durations as a unit (as the one), and its appbcation 
to the others (to the many) as a measure or basis 
by which to compare their respective dimensions. 
Thus, for Aristotle, time implied the measurement 
of changes by means of a unit of duration, the 
extent of which might be fixed by selecting any two 
points in the time-series , and similarly place {locus) 
implied the measurement of material things qud 
movable (mobile) by means of space — or distance — 
units determined by the superficies of some arbi- 
trarily chosen object Tempus cst mensura motus, 
says Aquinas, sicut locus cst mensura mobihs} 

» Comment in Aristotle Physics, Ub iv , lec. iv. 
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The above account of the origin of our notions 
of space and time and of the quantit}' and quality 
of judgments, docs not of course piclcnd to be in 
any way adequate On each of these subjects 
whole treatises might be, and have been, written 
All that I wish to show is that all that our various 
categories and forms of judgment presuppose, are 
(i) finite objects, and (2) a mind capable of ajiprchen- 
ding the manj' m the one and the one m the many, 
or, in other wouls capable of analysing, synthesising, 
abstracting and compaiing , but not necessarily 
endowed with any a prion forms cither of 
analysis or of synthesis And, in brief, my ai gnment 
IS, that whatever category or fonn of analysis or 
synthesis one may take, it can be shown to be 
e.\i)lic<iblc a posicnori, and to differ from otlici 
concepts clearly and admittedly a poslcrion only 
m icgard to the degree of abstraction or generality 
involved 

§ 167. Dr Caird seems to make a similar state- 
ment in the passage quoted above, and again when 
he says “ the idea of the discordance of the Logic 
of thought (formal Logic) and the Logic of reality 
IS a fiction, and the problem of their reconciliation 
IS a self-made difficulty ” ^ He points out also 
that Kant seems to have confused logical with real 
wholes, for he “ overlooked the fact that the 
combination of species under an abstract genus is 
just the reveree process to the combination of parts 
in a concictc or individual ivhole ” - There are in 
fact two ways in which w'e may combine the many 
in the one. There is the synthesis of qualities in 

^ The I'hilosophy of Kant, p 313 ^ Ibid , p. 319. 
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a concrete thing, and the synthesis of specific 
differences under a genus , and these two forms 
of synthesis arc not to my mind equally real The 
first implies the apprehension of the many in the 
one, and the second the apprehension of the one m 
the many The first form of synthesis is, I take it, 
admitted to be a datum foiccd on us a posterior i- 
and is strictly real The second is a synthesis 
which has foundation m fact, since the ‘ one ’ 
apprehended m the many is qualitatively the same , 
but the synthesis itself neither seems to be real nor 
a prion It is not real, for theic is not the slightest 
evidence for supposing that qualities identical in 
nature but appearing in different objects aic really 
one Yet this is frequently assumed, and it would 
appear that it was upon some such basis as this that 
Kant hoped to construct the a priori form of mind 
He seems to have thought that within the mind 
ideas arc arranged accoidmg to then geueiality, the 
more general crabiacing the less general and so on.^ 
And this is doubtless a fact for the fully developed 
mind as association seems to indicate But the 
‘ plan ’ thus formed is only gradually built up by 
the experience of the individual, and is not an 
arrangement which is presupposed by experience, 
still less a plan of the real structure of the universe 
The synthesis again is not a prion, as is shown by 
the fact that the way in which ideas are classified 
vanes fiom man to man, and by the fact that m 
no case is the classification complete In fact, 
whetlier we start a prion or a posteriori it is im- 
possible to construct a plan cithei of the mind or of 
1 cl tbid , p 328. 
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reality. If we begin with the individual, we find 
there arc an indefinite number of paths by which 
wi. may ascend to genera and higher genera and 
swnma genera , and the road becomes too involved 
for any human mind to work it out. And if we 
start from the most abstract concept, ‘ being,’ and 
work downwards as with Hegel, the result is the 
same Each genus compiises an indefinite numbci 
of specific differences each of which we ought to 
select in turn, and so proceed from genus to genus, 
which would involve an almost endless process It 
IS ti ue, as Dr Caird remai ks,^ that “ thought alwaj s 
proceeds from the less to the moic detcimmate,” 
and that “ m so doing it cannot determine any 
object positively without detei mining it negatively ,” 
but it IS not tiue that thought proceeding a priori 
cannot determine an object negatively (j e , reject 
some one species under a certain genus) without 
determining it positn ely (i e., without selecting 
some other species under the same genus to which 
it must belong), for the species contained under a 
given genus may be indefinite in number To 
proceed by dichotomy is impossible unless both 
the summum genus and the tnfima species are fixed, 
and even then between the infima species and the 
individual concrete object the distance is indefinitely 
great. To attempt to construct the world a priori 
IS acknowledged to be absurd , and the demand 
for “a complete and consistent system of categories 
seems to me to be scarcely less absuid. At any 
rate, since such a system of categories has never been 
constructed, nor does it seem likely that it ever will be 

'Jbid.,p 313 , 
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constructed, it is pcifrclly giatiiitous to suppose 
tli.it such a system is “implied m the synthetic' 
process by which the dispersed data of sense are 
elevated into an organised whole of experience,” so 
long as that process can be accounted for quite as 
well without such a hypothesis 

§ 168. I find it difficult to reconcile Dr. Caird’s 
admission that the a priori principles of synthesis 
arc infinite m number with his tenacious adherence 
to the doctrine that somehow or other they are 
systematised and brought to unity in the very 
nature of thought. We are expressly warned that 
the Logic of Hegel must not be taken as an attempt 
to construct the world a priori , and yet we are told 
that Formal Logic, Transcendental Logic, and the 
Logic of Reality are one and the same “ There is no 
purely formal logic,” says Dr. Caird, “ for the 
process of intelligence is a determination of the 
object by the categories” “Objects exist only 
for the conscious self and through the application 
of the categories,” which are “ but elements or 
moments m a truth which is completely stated 
only m the idea of self-consciousness,” or again 
“stages in a process whose unity the mind is,” 
and between which there is said to be “ a logical 
order, an order which is immutable and depends on 
the process of thought ” ^ 

All this seems to indicate that Dr. Caird believed 
that in thouglit there was some definite structure or 
schema, arranged category above category and 
synthesis above synthesis, a stiuctuie to which all 
knowledge had to confoim and which was gradually 

I ‘Hegel’ (Blackwood Senes), pp 157, 187, etc. 
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brought to con =^rum MUSS as minrl ckvi loped For 
such a view I can find not the slightest foiindatioii 
Hegel’s “ triadic law of thought has a meaning 
v\]!en applied to the dcadopnient of h\ing trutli in 
philosophy or religion, lor often cnougli we do 
proceed from thesis rta antithesis to a higher and 
luhcr sj’nthesi'i, but as apjiiicd to categories in flic 
way in which Ilcgel applied it, it seems to me quite 
meaningless I cannot even make the first step 
fiom being to bccomimr for !'• coming sc' ms to me a 
notion far lower and less ic.d than the concept of 
being Unity m cliff. irncc again, is a notion wlix h 
applies admirably to the coacicte being wluh, but 
its application to gencia and spec'es is only per 
analoqiam and in no waje reveals the real stiuctme 
of the universe. 

§ 169 A discussion of Hegel's Logic liowecfr 
and of other logics of 1he pnuly tnnscenclontal t\ pi' 
belongs to the histoi3' of philosopha' rathci linn to 
problems winch pi ess at the present d.iy I w ill n it 
sa}' that Apriovism is dead So long as leilitc and 
thougl't are identified theie will still bo attempts to 
discos Cl the a fri<->n stu’ctu’-e of llie latter Biit, 
fortunate!}', attempts of this kind are becoming ksa 
ficquent Tbeic is small trace of Aptioibiv. m 
(ireen, and Mr Biadley's scornful icjcction of 
Ilia •bloodless catcgoiics’ is well known. Ti.iiis- 
ccndental deductions have ceased to be the favourite 
occupation of Ilcgduin and absolutist philosophers 

The decline of Apiiuiisni 13 due largely to the 
extension of the doc ti ini' of Immanence to cover 
Ihe noumenal as well as the phenomenal object of 
knowl'’dge Tlie Immanence of subject and object 
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in knowledge is now regarded as stnetly universal 
It cmbiaces all objects and it extends to aU minds, 
bringing them together in the unity of an individual 
whole The function of a fnon forms, therefore, 
has gone. Theie is no longer any need of a 'pnon 
categories and piinciples of synthesis to bring to- 
gether what IS not really distinct The immediate 
successors of Kant did not realise this, and for a 
time philosophy was ovei -burdened with attempts 
to construct the universe a pnon. But the futility 
of such philosophising has at length been recognised 
Gradually it has dawned upon the philosophic mind 
that to build up a universe out of the variable and 
indefinite notions framed by human thought is a 
sheer impossibility, and that, however true it may 
be that the Absolute thinks in us, it is practically 
useless to tiy to look at the universe from the 
Absolute’s point of view until such time as we 
become the Absolute 

§ 170 The ratio essemh of Apnonsm has ceased 
to be Philosophers now no longer start from a 
transcendental point of view and argue downwards , 
they prefer now to start from a more empirical and 
more human point of view, and, acceptmg the data 
of experience as they appear in human consciousness, 
to aigue upwards from these data to the Absolute 
which alone can make them intelligible. This does 
not mean that philosophy has renounced the 
Critical method of Kant. It merely means that it 
has been found possible to dispense with the inter- 
mediaries which Kant placed between the ultimate 
subject and object Absolutism still enquires into 
the metaphysical conditions and presuppositions of 
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what IS given; and still finds that these conditions 
take us beyond the liiiman mind, that the theory 
of human cognition leads us on to a mctapliysic 
of the Absolute, and that even ethics is incomplete 
without its metaph3’sical prolegomena With such 
a method I have no fault to find, nor do I wish for 
one moment to suggest that either ethics or episte- 
mology can be made intelligible apart fiom 
metaphysics. On the contiaiy, I fully agree that 
they cannot. But it is still open to question 
whether the Critical method necessarily leads to 
Absolutism, and whether Absolutism is capable of 
rendering much service toward the understanding 
of human cognition, or even toward making the 
universe intelligible , and it is to this question that 
we must now direct our attention. 


CHAPTER X. 

CRITICISM OF ABSOLUTISM. 

§ 171. In this chapter I propose to consider 
Absolutism from a metaphj’sical standpoint as a 
theory which must stand or fall according as it 
succeeds or fails to explain the universe, and, in 
particular, the fact of cognition. The cognition 
w'lth which we are concerned is clearly human 
cognition , and the universe which has to be 
explained our universe, the universe which is 
revealed to us, or which, at any rate, appears to be 
revealed to us, m the data of our experience. For 
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from these d.ita alone is it possible to make a start, 
since these alone aie immeduili ly Riven 

That absolutists in geneial ac< <■[>( this jinsition 
and this criterion is, I think, dear i’n/hssor 
Mackenzie remarks th.it we c.in only jiiove .a 
philosophic theory by showing it to be the only 
one which makes the universe intelligible ; ^ and 
Green is of the same opinion. Speaking of his own 
theory of the immanent presence and activity of 
God within ns, he says : 

Proof of such a doctrine, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, from the nature of the case there cannot be. 
It IS not a truth dcducible from other established or 
conceded truths. It is not a statement of an event or 
a matter of fact that can be the object of expenment or 
observation. It represents a conception to which no 
perceivable or imaginable object can possibly correspond, 
but one that affords the only means by which, reflecting 
on our moral and intellectual experience conjointly, 
taking the world and ouisclvcs into account, we can put 
the whole thing together, and understand how (not 
why, but how) we are and do, what we consciously are 
and do.® 

§ 172 Mr Bradley’s view of the function of 
theory and its relation to fact seems to me to vary 
somewhat according to whether it is his own or 
somebody else’s theory that is in question. Refer- 
ring to the doctrine of the reality of the self, he thus 
addresses his adversaries : 

Present your doctrine (whatever it is) m a form which 
will bear cnticism, and which will enable me to under- 
stand this confused mass of facts which I encounter on 
all sides Do this, ami I will follow you, and I will 

1 Mind, NS 59, P 323. 

* Prolegomena to Ethics, { 174, 

R 
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worship the source of such a true revelation. But I 
will not accept nonsense foi reality, though it be \ ouched 
for by niiiacle, and proceed iiom the mouth of a 
psychological monster.^ 

Observe, however, the change of tone which takes 
place immediately we get into Book II. Sjieaking 
of his own theory, Mr Bradley says : 

We have not to choose between accounting for 
everything on one side and on the other admitting it 
as a disproof of our doctiine of the Absolute Such an 
alternative is not logical If you wish to refute a wide 
theory based on general grounds, it is idle merely to 
produce facts which upon it are not explained . . . 
The facts become an objection only when they are 
incompatible with some part of it ; while, if they merely 
remain outside, that points to incoinjiletcncss in detail 
and not falsity in principle A general doctrine is not 
destroyed by what we fail to understand It is 
destroyed only by that which we actually do under- 
stand, and can show to be inconsistent and disci epant 
with the theory adopted ® 

By this ingenious argument Mr Bindley has 
completely reversed the position winch he took up 
111 regard to disagreeable doctrines He has not to 
explain “ the confused mass of facts wdiich we 
encounter on all sides,” but just as many or as few 
of them as suits his convenience. The rest are 
irrelevant and fall outside as details. Should you 
produce a * fact ’ which seems to be relevant and 
yet to contradict his theory, he has an answer ready. 
The fact needs interpretation, and the ordinary and 
commonly accepted interpretation of it is wrong, 
or at least inadequate Mr. Bradley is quite willing 
to accept any facts which we “really do under- 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 113. •Ibid, pp 184, 185. 
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stand , ” but when it comes to the issue there are 
none We assume knowledge wlicre really there is 
Ignorance. “ I maintain,” he says, “ that we know 
nothing of those vaiious forms of the finite which 
shows them incompatible with that Absolute, for 
the accepting of which we have general giound.” ^ 

§ 173. Such a position is, of couise, practically 
unassailable, unless internal contiadiction can be 
proved But IS it logical and rational ^ What is the 
use of a theory unless it is to explain facts ^ And 
how are we to judge whether it explains facts, 
unless the facts themselves arc understood ? Surely 
a theory which is consistent with itself may be, as 
Dr. Schiller says, wholly irrelevant and useless If 
the metaphysician is to be allowed to disregard facts 
at will on the giound that they are never rightly 
understood ; if he is to be allowed dogmaticaUy to 
asscit that no fact can contradict his theory as Mr. 
Bradley docs when lie states that “ we cannot know 
that the finite is m collision with the Absolute , ” 
if he “ can 1 aspect no element of experience except on 
compulsion,” and “ can reverence nothing but what 
by criticism and denial the more unmistakably 
asserts itself,” * it is small wonder that metaphysics 
IS treated by other sciences with scant courtesy, 
and small wonder either that on these principles 
innumerable Absolutisms should have grown up, 
each contradictory of the others. I fail to see what 
possible use there can be m a mctaphysic which is 
neither to explain How nor Why, and yet we are 
repeatedly assured by Mr. Bradley that his meta- 
physic claims to do neither. 

^Appearance and Reality, p. iSj. pp. 183, 207. 
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§ 174. Mr Bradley rvill reply that he doc% admit 
facts. Has he not told ns that “ the ‘ gi\ cn ’ of 
'•ourse IS given , it must be recognised, and it 
cannot be iguoied ” ^ True, this much is con- 
ceded, but the scnti nee in which the concession is 
m.ide is sunonnded qualifications. Immediately 
before it nc aie informed that 


It is a mere superstition to suppose that an appeal to 
exiiciu'ncc can prove rcahtj’ That I find something in 
CMstenrc in the uoild or m my sdf, shows that lliat 
sonicdung exists, rird it cannot show moie Any 
dehvLiance of conscioumcss — whether original or 
acquired — is but a deh\crance of consciousness It is 
m no case an oiacle and a revelation which we have to 
accept * 


Now, what possible use there can be in appealing 
to consciuiisiicss if all that wc are going to allow 
to the dclnciancc of consciousness is ‘ c.xistencc,’ i 
I am at a loss to understand M'hat is the good of 
admitting that something exists, if you do not know 
anytliing at all about what that something is ^ 
And if you are not going to accept the deliverances i 
of consciousness, content and all, what arc you! 
going to accept ? I quite agree that a deliverance! 
of consciousness may sometimes be an illusion / 
and I agice also that there is ‘ a veiy wide intcrv.H 
between recognising a datum and receiving blind ly 
{i e , witliout caieful examination) its content L\s 
reality ; ’ but we must accept facts if we are jto 
reason at all, and to accept a fact as a mere datuml of 
consciousness, while at the same time denying hthe 
reality of what is given as a fact, is surely not J to 
ac( i.pt Tt > 

* liicl , p 207. • Ibid , pp 20(5, 207. 'I 
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§ 175 But must we accept facts as reality ^ 
Can they, as Mr Biadley says, exist witliout being 
real ? Most people would say that they cannot 
Indeed, were it not that my ‘facts ’ seem to have been 
surreptitiously lemovcd I should be inclined to assert 
that Mr Bradley’s denial of the leahty of facts is 
the first point in which his Absolutism conflicts with 
facts. To me the distinctions he makes between 
Appearance and Reahty and Existence and Reality 
are invalid, and rest upon a confusion 

Appearances exist and yet aie fraught with in- 
ternal contradiction. The whole of Mr. Bradley’s 
First Book is taken up with attempts to prove the 
contradictory nature of appearances , and the whole 
of his Second Book (after the fust two Chapters in 
which the ‘ General Nature of Reahty ’ is established) 
IS taken up with attempts to prove that aU appear- 
ances, precisely because of their ‘ self-discrepancy,* 
ti anscend themselves and so lead us on to a Reality, 
which they qualify somehow or other without con- 
tiadiction All facts or ncaily all facts, for theie 
aic one or two e.xccptions, as we saw in a previous 
chapter, are for Mr Bradley, appearances , and the 
2iassages quoted above are really part of a protest 
of his against an appeal to the fact of ‘ change ’ 
as a disproof of his Absolute. 

§ 176. “Change,” he says, “is a fact, and, 
further, this fact, as such, is not reconcilable with 
the Absolute. And if we could not in any way 
perceive how the fact can be unreal, we should be 
placed, I admit, in a hopeless dilemma ” ^ The 
escape from the dilemma is easy, however. “ For 
p 206, 
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time has been shown to contradict itself, and so to* 
be appearance With tins, its discord, we see at 
once, may pass as an clement into a wider harmony. 
And with this, the appeal to fact at once becomes 
worthless ” ^ For the pi oof that ‘ time’ is a con- 
tradiction we are referred back, of comse, to Book I, 
where this is supposed to have been proved. Before 
discussing this proof, however, there is in the passage 
quoted above one thing to which I should like to 
call attention It is this, that while the fact which 
Mr. Bradley has admitted is the fact of ‘ change ’ 
the appearance winch he declares to be contradictory 
is the appearance of ‘ hme^ Now I do not wish to 
quibble about the use of terms, nor do I wish to 
insinuate that Mr Bradley’s escape from the dilemma 
IS barred by the substitution of ‘time’ for ‘change,’ 
since as a matter of fact change also has been found 
by him to be self-contradictory ; but the transition 
which Mr Bradley has made, unquestionably illicit 
as it stands, is characteristic of many of his attempts 
to reduce ‘ facts ’ to mere appearances Again and 
again does he substitute m place of ‘facts’ philo- 
sophical constructions, and it is these constructions, 
and not the facts, that are shown to be contradictory. 

§ 177 His criticism of ‘ time ’ itself affords us 
an illustration of this process, for we are told that 
“ if you take it as a relation between units without 
duration, then the whole time has no duration, 
and is not time at all But, if you give duration 
tO' the whole time, then at once the units are found to 
possess it , and they thus cease to be units.” ® Now, 
is ‘ time,’ conceived as ‘.a relation between units 

‘ Ibid ■ Ibid., p 39. 
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without duration,’ a fact of our experience or a 
philosophical construction ? Clearly it is the latter, 
and a bad one at that , since, as Mr. Bradley says, 
it destroys ‘ duration,’ which is the very foundation 
upon which that construction is built. It is duration, 
not time, which is a fact , and it is duration which 
has to be proved a contradiction The alternative 
definition, however, keeps closer to the facts. 
Common-sense believes in time and attributes to it 
as a whole duration Hence, as Mr Bradley points 
out, the units must also have duration. But why 
not ? Are there no durable units ? Of course if 
you abstract altogether from all the means by 
which units can be marked off, you have no units 
at all , but then neither have you got time You 
have merely an empty abstraction, viz , the un- 
broken duration of nothing at all But concrete, 
enduring things are facts, and the duration of some 
exists together with change and succession among 
others Hence we have the means by which to 
mark off units of time And because these units 
themselves have duration, it by no means follows 
that they cease to be units, any more than it follows 
that the yard-rule which a tailor uses to mark off 
his cloth has no length because it is his unit of 
length. That ‘ time ’ as such is not real, I grant, 
because it is a philosophic abstraction into which 
a human element, viz., measurement, has been in- 
troduced , but I cannot allow that it is not founded 
on fact ; nor that, if properly defined, it involves 
a contradiction. 

§ 178. Change, however, is more to our purpose, 
Since upon duration amid change the notion of 
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time IS based, and upon the factual existence of 
change we are all agreed But, says Mr Biadley, 
change is only appearance, for it involves a 
contradiction. 

Something A, changes, and thciefore it cannot be 
permanent On the other hand, if A is not peimancnt, 
what is it that changes > It will no longer be A, but 
something else In other words, let A be free from 
change in time, and it does not change But let it 
contain change, and at once it becomes A\ A®, A® 
Then what becomes of A, and of its change, for we are 
left with something else > ^ 

Now change, as I understand it, is prcdicable 
only of the concrete finite thing, a thing consisting 
of substance and accidents , of unity of ground amid 
structuial differences^ Let us, then, substitute for 
A, a (a, b, c, . . , ) (m, n, o, . , . ) , where a 
stands for the unity of ground or substance , a, b, c, 
. . for the accidents essential to A , and m, n, o . . . 
for accidents ivliich arc not essential. What, then, 
do we mean when we say that A changes^ We 
mean that one of these unessential accidents or 
differences is modified or gives place to some othci 
accident or difference , that a (a, b, c . . . ) 
(m, n, o . . .) has become a {a, b, c . . .), 
(m', n, o . . ). And what do we mean when 

we say that A is permanent ^ We qaean that the 
substance a remains the same, and also that the 
accidents, a, b, c, which arc essential to A, remain 
tlic same, but notlimg more Of course, if A be 
taken as a structureless and formless unit, it cannot 


* Appearance and Reality, p 46 

• cf chap XIV , lor a fuller e\pIanation of this. 
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both be permanent and yet be subject to change. 
But concrete things arc not formless and structure- 
less units , and, recognising this, when we predicate 
of them permanence, we do not predicate it of the 
whole thing, but only of its essential nature , so 
that it IS still possible to predicate change of the 
same thing without contradiction, since the pre- 
dicated clianges ex hypothesi do not affect its essential 
nature ^ 

§ 179 If my solution of the difficulty is valid, 
change does not imply contradiction , and if change 
docs not imply contradiction, it is not appearance , 
and if it IS not appearance it is leality, in which case 
Mr Bradley’s Absolute is not tlie one and only 
reality It will be obvious, however, to those who 
are familiar with Appearance and Reality that I have 
but pushed the difficulty further back , and I shall 
be asked to read again the chapters on Substantive 
and Ad'jcciivs, Relation and Quality In regard to 
the argument used in the fust of these two chapters, 
I shall have more to say later , ^ but I may here 
icmark tliat if my conception of Substantive and 
Adjective, or rathci Substance and Accident, is 
intrinsically contradictory, so also is Mr. Bradley’s 
conception of the universe as a ‘ Unity in differ- 
ence.’ In fact, the Aristotehan conception of 
Substance and Accident and the Hegelian conception 
of Unity m difference are one and the same ; but the 
Aristotelian applies it to the conciete individual 
thing, while tlic Hegelian apjihes it to the universe 

* For .'ll! account of the Anstotcli^-'^^i^tVfiie^pf change, viit 
chap xui 

> Vide chap xui. 
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at large. Hence the real question at issue is whether 
the Hegelian is right or wrong in asserting that 
Reality is one , and, as underlying this doctrine in 
most modern Absolutisms is a peculiar theory of 
relation, to this theory we must now give oui 
attention. 

§ 180. There is a certain amount of truth m 
Green’s dictum that all knowledge is knowdedge of 
relations To a large extent definition docs consist 
in the predication of relations Dr. Caird puts the 
matter thus 

The beginning of knowledge is the reference of a 
sensation to an object, of which it is interpreted as the 
quality This object is determined merely as object m 
general it is like all other objects, yet it is conceived 
as completely individual and independent. The simple 
quality attributed to it, is conceived as belonging to it 
in itself, apart from all relations to other objects In 
the advance of knowledge, however, this simple indi- 
vidual object becomes progressively defined and 
determined And not only is quality added to quality 
in an indefinite series, but it® isolation is taken from 
the object. It is found that qualities are but relations 
in disguise, and that, therefore, completely to define the 
object in itself, is the same thing as to put it in relation 
to all other objects ^ 

At first sight there seems to be little the mattei 
with this straightforward description of the growth 
of human knowledge Yet it requires but a step 
to pass from this position to that of Green and 
Renouvicr, in which the world — or, at any rate, the 
inorganic world — is identified with a system of 
relations Dr Caird’s apparently accurate de- 
scription, in fact, contains two assumptions — (i) that 

* The Philosophy of Kant, p 329, 
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qualities are but relations in disguise, and (2) that 
by relations isolation is taken away from the object. 

§ 181. The statement that all qualities are at 
bottom relations in disguise, if taken literally, and 
of real qualities, is absurd For we cannot have a re- 
lation unless there is something which it relates ; and 
that something, since it cannot be a bare identity, 
must involve difference and so quality. Relations 
presuppose qualities for their very existence Their 
nature depends upon the objects which they relate 
or connect, and when those objects are changed, 
the relations themselves are changed It is true 
that we often know a relation without knowing 
precisely the nature of the objects related; and 
this is so particularly when the relation is one of 
cause and effect. For in producing an effect many 
causes may co-operate, and the re-action of the 
object in which the effect is produced, itself may 
have played a part Unless, therefore, we can 
analyse the effect and attribute it, part for part, to 
the various causes concerned m its production, the 
effect tells us little about the causes except that 
somehow or other they have been active in relation 
to that effect. Nevertheless, each cause has its 
own nature, and the relation to which its activity 
gives rise depends upon that nature, whether the 
latter be known by us or not. 

Further, to know a relation implies that we know 
something at any rate of the objects or qualities 
related. For even if the relation be merely one of 
difference, it implies that we know something of 
what IS different, otherwise we could not know that 
it was different. But many relations imply more 
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than this Wc cannot know that one object is 
bigger than another unless we know what it is to 
be ‘ big,’ i e , to have size or quantity And tlic 
fact that matliematics and geometry are possible, 
presupposes that about the nature of quantity and 
the nature of figure we Jiave considerable knowledge 

§ 182 While granting then, that much of our 
knowledge of qualities comes tli rough a knowledge 
of their relations, and that sometimes what is 
piedicated as a quality is in truth a relation in 
disguise, I cannot grant that all our knowledge of 
qualities is at bottom a knowledge of their relations, 
still less that qualities tn rerum naiura are mciely 
relations in disguise For if it is true that we 
sometimes know a relation before wc know the 
piccise nature of its terms, it is also true that 
we often know the terms before we know the relation 
between them, and that m every case the knowledge 
of a relation implies some knowledge of the objects 
related. Hence fiom the psychology of our know- 
ledge of relations wc can draw no conclusion as 
to the pnoiity of a relation and of the objects it 
relates 

Tins fact is of consideiable importance, for all 
absolutist theories of relations seem to be based on 
psychology, owing, I suppose, to the absolutist 
doctrine that thought, or at any rate some form of 
psychical activity, is identical with reality itself. 
Green, for instance, assumes that iclations arc prior 
to, or at least aie ficqucntly a condition of, our 
Imowledgc of the tcims Yet, as I have pointed out, 
it docs not follow, because we often define a term 
by its relations, that we have no knowledge of that 
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term apart fioin its relations, lor if this be so it is 
difficult to sec liow we could define it at all Again, 
Dr Caiid’s statement that ‘completely to define an 
object IS to put it in relation to all other objects ’ 
seems to be based upon the psychological fact that 
our knowledge of an object often consists largely in 
a knowledge of its relations. But though it is true 
that, if by ‘ knowing an object completely ’ we mean 
‘knowing all about %t^ to completely know an object 
would be to know all its relations, it does not 
follow that the nature of the thing itself depends 
upon the nature of its relations nor yet that an 
object IS unknowable apait from its relations. 
Indeed, Dr. Caird giants that fust of all we conceive 
Simple qualities winch belong to objects apait from 
their relations to other objects , so that not only 
are the infeiences which absolutists draw from the 
psychology of relations illegitimate but those in- 
ferences arc based upon ceitain psychological facts 
to the exclusion of other facts which, if taken into 
consideration, would make a considerable difference 
to the absolutist theoiy 

§ 183. This last point may be illustiated from 
Mr Bradley’s doctrine of iclations He, too, seems 
to regard the latter from a psychological standpoint ; 
but, obscivmg that the knowledge of a relation and 
of its terms often seems to arise simiiltaneously m 
consciousness, he infers not that the relation is prior 
to its terms, but that the relation and its terms 
mutually presuppose one anotliei, and at the same 
time imply in the background a unity or whole from 
which they have emerged or in which they have 
broken out. Take, for instance, the following 
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passage : “ Their plurality (i.e., the plurality of 
quahties) depends on relations, and without that 
relation they are not distinct But if not distinct, 
then not diffcient, and therefore not qualities.” ^ 
To what does this passage refer ? To the dis- 
tinguishing and relating of quahties by the thinking 
mind, or to the qualities themselves which it is said 
to distinguish and relate ? From the context it 
would appear that it refers to the act of thought 
But if so, how docs the fact (if it is a fact) that 
quahties distinguished in consciousness are always 
related in consciousness, prove that qualities are 
not really distinct in the objective woild ? And, 
again, by what kind of logical piocess can j’ou pass 
from the simultaneous appearance of distinction and 
relation in consciousness to the objective inter- 
dependence of the 1 elation and its terms ? Jlr 
Bradley’s argii'^cnt vahd only piovided W'e grant 
(i) that reality and sentient experience are one — 
a hj'po thesis which T have aheady shown to be 
false, and which certainly should not be assumed at 
this eaily stage of the argument — and (2) that in 
sentient experience qualities, afterwards distin- 
gutshed, are really one — which also is false or at best 
IS a gratuitous assumption — and (3) that product 
(thought distinctions and relations) and process 
(unknow'n, but supposed to connect thought and 
sentience) are not separable — which adds but one 
more to the other assumptions Mr Bradley has to 
make in order to prove his point ^ 

1 § 184 The absolutist theory of relations then, 

^ cannot be established on the basis of psychological 
‘ Appearance and Reality, p 28. • cf. chap. v. 
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fact, and it is to the attempt so to establish it that 
wc must attribute the contradiction which exists 
between Green’s theory and the theory of Mr. 
Bradley But when we seek for some more meta- 
physical foundation for what is obviously a meta- 
physical theory, it docs not seem to be forthcoming 
We arc told that by its relations the isolation of an 
object is taken away — a statement which is indis- 
putable if it mean mcicly that an object conceived in 
relation to something else is not conceived in 
isolation, as it is also indisputable if isolation mean 
isolation from interaction , but more than this is 
meant For the absolutist the negation of isolation 
means the negation of independent existence, and 
upon this rests his doctiinc that reality is reall,v and 
substantially one, and not merely one as proceeding 
from a common source, or one as a systematic logical 
whole No proof, however, is given of the statement 
that relations deprive objects of their ‘ isolation,’ 
i e., their individuality or independent existence. 
We are assured +liat objects which arc held together 
in an act of thought aic really held together by unity 
of ground in rcrum natura , but the validity of this 
tiansition from the psychological to the real order 
has never been demonstrated. We are told that 
there are no external relations, and that every 
relation must modify intrinsically both its terms , 
but we are not told why this is so. Mr. Bradley, 
who admits that relations imply qualities, asserts 
also that qualities imply relations. Relations and 
qualities are to be found, so to speak, upon the same 
level of existence Qualities are no more and no less 
pnor to their terms than terms are prior to their 
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relations, and apart from one another they cannot 
exist But except for the psychological argument 
above discussed, no positive iiioof of this theory of 
relations is given, nor docs Mr. Bradley tell us 
definitely what he understands a relation to be 
His arguments are almost wholly negative. His 
aim is to show that the notion of relations and 
of qualities is contradictory, and that hence relations 
and qualities are mere appearances which are self- 
discrepant and lead to something beyond, vi« , 
to an Absolute Ground But though his discussion 
of this question in the first part of his book piirpoits 
to be a ciilicism of the position of the realist, the 
theory of lelations which he discusses is not that of 
tl^^e^list, or at any rate not that of the Aristotelian 

§ 185 V'lstotdian does not conceive a 

relation as a kind o-.,j,y3,cal nexus or bond which 
^ jecls togLu.v. 5Q nijijies them one 
A relation is merely a irp 6 i g^se ad 

altqmd) which arises from the rational plan or onh, 
that is manifested in the universe. It is an attribute 
winch IS said to belong to an object on account of 
some one of its qualities (called by the scholastics 
the fundamenium of the relation), but which requires 
for its existence a ‘ term ’ to which its whole essence 
as a relation is to refer. That ‘ term,’ if the relation 
is real, ordinarily belongs to some object other than 
that of which the relation is predicated. But the 
relation itself does not belong to the two objects at 
once If there is only one relation, it belongs to that 
object which possesses the fundametUum on account 
of which the relation is predicated, while if the 
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relation is reciprocal or mutual, there are in reality 
two relations belonging respectively to the two 
objects related. Hence, while for Mr. Bradley the 
truth about relations is better expressed by saying 
that A and B are related, the truth for Aristotle 
was better expicsscd by sa3ing that A is related to 
B, and (if the relation is mutual) that B is related 
to A. 

The arguments upon which Mr. Bradley bases his 
doctrine that relations and qualities are merely 
appearances, break down entirely when applied to 
this theory of relations 

The qualities A and B are to be different from each 
other, and, it so, that difference must fall somewhere. 
If it falls, in any degiee or to any extent, outside A 
or B. we have relation at once. But, on the other 
hand, how can difference and otherness fall inside ? 
If we have in A any such otherness, then inside A 
we must distinguish its own quality and its otherness. 
And, if so. then the unsoh'ed problem breaks out inside 
each quality, and separates each into two qualities in 
relation ^ 

‘ A difference must fall somewhere ’ Wliat is this 
difference ^ Is it an increment in quantity or 
quality which makes A different from B ? If so, 
the difference itself is an integral part cither of A 
or of B, and so falls within one or the other Or is 
the nature of A wholly different from the nature of 
B ? If this be so, the difference is A plus B, and 
while part of it coincides with A, the other part 
coincides with B. Or, again, is tliis difference 
simply the ‘ otherness ’ of A in regard to B ? If 
this be what is meant, then ‘ otherness ’ as such 

* Appearance and RealUy, p. 29 
S 
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falls only within the mind of the rational percipient, 
whose judgment on this account is none the less true. 
For objectively and in fact A has a certain definite 
nature, and B also , and the nature of A and the 
nature of B arc ex hypothesi not the same This fact 
the peicipient apprehends, and expiesses it by 
saying that A is different or other than B To 
perceive a relation is to apprehend two facts in the 
same mental act , and to predicate of one a relation 
of ‘ otherness ’ m icsjiect of the other is our way of 
saying that we have apprehended two different 
facts 

§ i86 Mr Bradley fiuthcr objects that since 
qualities are related there must be 

a divtii’ty which falls inside each quality It has a 
double characic.-.is both supporting and as being made 
by the relation It may be taken as at once condition 
and result, and the question .c as to how it can combine 
this variety For it must combine +he diversity, and 
yet it fails to do so. . . . [Hence] tne is 

fatal to the internal unity of each (quality) and 
it demands a new relation, and so on without 
limit.i 

Again, ^Ir Bradley’s objection is based upon a 
misconception of the nature of a relation The 
quality is not made by the relation, but the relation 
arises fiom the quality as its cause or giound. The 
relation is the quality considered in respect to some- 
thing other than itself And though a relation 
should always have a fimdamentum in re, the relation 
itself may be due merely to our way of considering 
things, and may not imply any real ordo m the 

‘/6id, p 31. 
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quality or object ol which the relation is predicated. 
Thus Aquinas says • 

Those entities which are called ad ahqind signify, accor- 
ding to their proper nature, only a respectus ad altud; 
which respectus is sometimes in the nature of things, as 
when certain things are according to their very nature 
‘ ordered ’ to one another and have a mutual ‘ inclina- 
tion’ toward one another, and relations of this kind 
must he real But sometimes the respectus signified by 
that which is called ad ahqutd, is only m the apprehension 
of the intellect which relates (conferre) one to another ; 
and then there is a relatio rationis tantiim ^ 

For instance, whenever one thing is referred to 
another on account of some change which has taken 
place in it owing to the action of that other thing, 
there is a real relation, as when an effect is refetred- 
to a cause, or again when a cause i- referred to its 
effect {provided some change takes place in the 
object which produces that effect), for in both cases 
there is a real ordo of one thing to the other ® On 
the other hand, the relation of God to His creatures 
IS not a real relation, because the act of creation 
implies no change on the pait of God , and similarly 
the relation of the knowablc to knowledge is not 
real, because the knowablc docs not change by the 
fact that it becomes known Yet both these 
relations have a fundamentuni in re, and, if predi- 
cated of the creature and of the knower respectively, 
are real, since a real ordo is involved In neither 
case, however, is real diversity introduced into the 
quality on account of the relation that is pi cdicatcd 

* Snmma, i, 9, 27 (f^ i 

* De Potcntia.y @ 9 and cf Anst Metaph. A 1021a 2", bk V. 

C 15, §2 
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of it, for the relation itself mini cst aliui quavi ordo 
umus creaturac ad aliam Hence the relation ‘‘ in 
qitaninvi csi nccidens, habet gnod sit in subjeclo , non 
nidcm in qnanhnn cst rclaiio vcl ordo . sed solum 
quod ad aliiid sit quasi in aliiid transiens, et quodam- 
•^inodo rei rclatac assistens Et lia relaho cst aliquul 
tnJwcrcns hcct non cx hoc ipso quod est rclatio ' 
A relation, then, even when real, is only another 
aspect of the jund amentum which on account of the 
rational plan of the universe has a certain ordo ad 
other things No ideation, therefore, is required in 
order to bring togethci what are not really distinct 
And if you tell me that at any rate the ordo and its 
fundamentum aic different and so introduce diversity 
into the thing my icply is that, though in a certain 
sense a .,ea! relation may be regarded as the 
‘ diffeience ’ of a concrete thing, it does not destroy 
tlie individuality or isolation of that thing, any 
inoie than the diffeienccs of tlie Absolute destroy 
its indiMdualil}' 01 its isoiat’on, for eiery concrete 
tiling IS essentially a unity arnid differences, and 
tlie diffeienccs arc brought together in the unity of 
the giound ® 

§ 187 Two moic objections may be briefly dis- 
cussed Mr Bindley does not believe in merely 
external relations, and tells us that he cannot 
undei stand “the leaving by the terms of one set 
of relations and their adoption of another fresh set ” 
if iclations arc merely external and if the result, 
therefore, makes no difference to the terms For, 
he asks us. if the change of relation does not make 
a difference to the tcnris, to what does it make a 
^Ibid,aA 7 ‘cf rhip mu 
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difference ^ Piolessor James’ answer to tins ques- 
tion IS that it makes “ a difference to us onlookers 
at least , ” ^ which is true, but I think we may go 
fuithcr than this For, if the relations are real, the 
change of relations imphes a real change in some 
one or other of the qualities which constitute the 
fundamenta of the lelations concerned, and it imphes 
also a change in the rational plan of the universe, 
or in the ordo of things one to another. In other 
words, the relation, in so far as it is real, is not 
external to the thing of which it is predicated, 
though it IS external to the ‘ term ’ of that relation, 
and to that other thing to which the term belongs. 
The absolutist assumes that a change of relation 
must, m every case, make an intrinsic difference to^ 
both the objects related, and indirectly to aU other 
objects and all other relations existing in the 
universe But this is almost inconceivable ; for it is 
difficult to see how an increase of 001 inches m my 
height can possibly affect the height of millions of 
other people in different parts of the globe. It may 
be that this is the case , but if it is, the intrinsic 
modification which has taken place m them is 
infinitesimal and can be neglected. Moreover, such 
a modification, if it really does take place, is certainly 
not due directly to the change which has taken place 
in me, or to the change m my relations to other men ; 
but IS brought about by intricate and circuitous 
paths unknown to either scientist or metaphysician. 
It is my relation to other men that has changed, 
because it is in me that the change itself has taken 
place. It is only per acetdens that the relations of 

* A Pluraltsltc Uiwcrse, p. 36a. 
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other men to me have changed , their real relations 
(i e , their relations to a gu'en standard or unit of 
height) remaining ex hypothcsi the same Thus a 
change of relation implies a change m the funda- 
mentum upon which the relation is based, and so in 
the ordo of the things ivhich exist m the universe ; 
but no other real change is involved except m so 
far as other fundamenta are affected 

§ 188 Lastly, we arc asked how comparison can 
reveal the truth about things if lelations are merely 
external In rcgaid to real relations, there is no 
difficulty on this point, for they are not external to 
the thing of uhich they are predicated. And in 
regard to a rclatio rattoms such as one of mere 
diffeicnce or otlieiness, comparison may still be 
valid and true, provided the relation has, as it 
should have, foundation in reality For, as I have 
said, when we perceive or apprehend a difference, 
what happens is that we perceive 111 the same mental 
act two things, one of which has a quality A which 
the other has not And provided this is de facto the 
case, the relation of otherness which we predicate 
on account of our act of perception has, in a real 
sense, objective validity 

§ 189 ilr Bradley, then, has failed to show that 
the Aristotelian theory of relations in\olvcs a 
contradiction, and so has failed to prove that 
relations and qualities are mere appearances. And 
as the absolutist theory is acknowledged to be 
self-contradictory and is based on an illicit transition 
from the psychological to the real order, the thesis 
that reality is one and individual certainly cannot 
be established on these grounds. 
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On the other hand, the arguments by which Green 
seeks to establish that thesis contain much that a 
realist would readily grant He would grant that 
the universe consists m a system, of relations in the 
sense that all created things are related to one 
another; and that the order of those relations is 
unalterable m that past, present and future are 
determinate in nature, whether or not they could 
have been or could be other than what they were, 
are, or will be , and, again, that upon the determi- 
nate character of these things and their relations 
the possibility of knowledge depends, though 
whether unalterableness is of much practical utility 
as a test of truth might be questioned ^ Further, 
the partial consciousness of the world of ‘ relations ’ 
implies an intelligence m man which cannot be 
accounted for by any natural history, t.e , a spiritual 
principle or rational soul which cannot, as such, 
have been produced by generation, and which is 
simple, inasmuch as it can apprehend the many in 
the one But from this one can hardly infer that 
man’s intelligence is ‘ out of time,’ ® for though 
different stages of a change must be present at once 
to a consciousness of change, and though again that 
consciousness, if considered as a single act m 
isolation from its antecedents and consequents, 
would itself be free from change, it does not follow 
that it has no duration, nor yet that consciousness 
in man is not subject to change Indeed, to admit 
that man may ‘ pass into a state of consciousness 
of change and pass out of it ’ seems to be practically 

* cf. supra § 1 5 1 

'cf. supra, § 152 and Prolegomena to Ethics, } 65. 
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an admission that man’s consciousness does change 
G icon’s argument heie is very far from conclusive. 
In fact, the nearer ive get to the central doctrine of 
his metaphysic the less conclusive and the more 
ambiguous do his aigumcnts become, though there 
is still much that may be conceded without prejudice 
to Realism. ‘A plurality of things cannot of 
themselves unite in one relation, nor can a single 
thing of itself bring itself into a multitude of 
relations. Hence there must be something other 
than the manifold things themselves which combines 
them without effacing their severalty ’ And, again, 
‘ as the system is one, so must be the principle which 
constitutes them and is the condition of their 
existence ’ 

§ igo So far, so good But in what way is this 
single active self-conscious principle the condition 
and source of the cosmos which we know Aie the 
objects which it not only relates, but produces, 
objects existing merely m the consciousness of that 
being, or have these each their own real, thougli 
dependent, existence ^ And is the act by which 
these objects are produced better described as an 
act of intelligence or an act of creation ? And this 
unity which characterises the cosmos. Is it a real 
concrete unity like that which is prcdicablc of the 
divine principle producing it ^ Is the world we 
experience one as we oui selves or any other organic 
being IS one, or is it one only because it proceeds 
from a single cause and because its manifold 
complexity is,e^HJ^to a single end In a word, 
is God immanent wifmn the cosmos and the cosmos 
immanent within God, or is the existence of the 
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former distinct fiom, though dependent ui all 
respects upon, the existence of the latter ? Here 
lies the crux of the difficulty The key to the 
position of the absolutist lies in the doctrine of 
Immanence, and yet the doctrine, as interpreted by 
Absolutism, IS a mere assumption, unverifiable in 
experience and in violent antagonism with common- 
sense belief That the content of thought or the 
object as known is immanent within the mind is 
obvious ; but that the real obj ects about which we 
think are immanent is a gratuitous assertion made, 
in the first instance, by Fichte, with a view to 
getting rid of noumenal things-in-thcmselves and so 
saving the Kantian theory from Subjectivism And- 
this assertion every absolutist from vjieen 

and Bradley repeats, but alway' '''Without proof or 
confirmation. Doubtless, no r’Olcct is unrelated to 
consciousness, otherwise i<- -ould be unknowable 
And doubtless ah- ^'Uowlcdgc, in a sense, is only 
of plieiio nena, i c , of tliingt, as thc)^ appear to us, 
sell , to \our senses and intellect functioning in 
cognitive \haimony But why assume that real 
objects, if cl,i3tinct from ourselves, cannot appear to 
us as they really are ^ Green tells us that they 
cannot, or at least he says that if the ,knowable 
world and the subject capable of knowing it are 
‘ independent,’ knowledge is inexplicable But he 
does not support this statement by an examination 
of other theoiics of knowledge which claim to account 
for the reproduction by miiid of relations existing 
in the outside woild No, the^^lg^son for the 
doctnne of Immanence is not me ^Bankruptcy of 
Realism, but the fact that Kant’s Apnoiism forced 
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him to postulate noumenal things which, by man, 
could never be known because their appearances are 
not manifestations of their nature, are not their 
appearances, but constructions due to the minds 
which seek to know them Hence the rational way 
to reform Kant’s error would have been to get nd 
of unknowable things, not by denying their existence, 
but by denying their noumenal character. The 
absolutist, instead of abolishing real and inde- 
pendent things altogether from philosophy, should 
have abolished Apriorism. 

§ 191 Yet this IS not the method Absolutism 
has chosen Regardless of the consequences of such 
a procedure, it has extended the doctrine of 
Ininictiicnre SO as to include the real as well as the 
so-called plicnomonal object of knowledge Tiue, in 
some sort of way Givjen’s theory is an explanation 
of the origin of liumah knowdedge, but what a cost 
its acceptance would entad J The personality of 
man disappears. In so far as he becomes tlie 
of an eternal consciousness, he is identical ynth that 
consciousness, and his human character is g'one His 
thoughts and actions are not hts at but the 
thoughts and actions — wdiether true or false, moral 
or immoral, it does not matter — of the Supreme 
Being who, for a longer or shorter time, actuates his 
so-called organism And in so far as he is not the 
vehicle of that consciousness, what is he ? Nothing 
but a conglomeration of relations winch have no 
existence of their own or of his, but exist merely 
for some other consciousness. Nor ?.re these merely 
two ways of regarding the same thing, for it is not 
the same but a different thing that is regarded. 
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Man’s body and his consciousness or soul in any 
other theory but Green’s are one being, but in 
Green’s theory they are wholly different and uncon- 
nected, in so far as things can be different and 
unconnected in Absolutism Man’s consciousness in 
so far as it rises above the sentient level is a very 
partial and inadequate edition of tlie eternal con- 
sciousness , but his body and his sensations, in so 
far as they are not the instruments or objects of his 
thoughts — and for the most part they are not, are 
not hts at all, but are merely “ names for substan- 
tiated relations between phenomena, relations to 
which an existence on their own account is 
fictitiously ascribed, but which, m truth, only exist 
for, or through the action of, the unifying and self- 
distinguishing spiritual subject,” ^ and apparently of 
any other finite self-distmguishing subject which 
happens momentarily to be conscious of them 
Thus not only the personahty and humanity, but 
also the unity of man is destroyed. 

§ 192. I have said that Giccn’s theory in some 
way explains the origin of knowledge That is an 
exaggeration It merely states that knowledge is 
due to a mysterious reproduction of the Absolute in 
a finite vehicle It explains nothing. The manner 
of this reproduction, its mtermittence, its apparent 
development and growth, are left entirely to the 
reader’s imagination About the relation of 
organisms to the eternal consciousness we are told 
nothing except that they arc its ‘ vehicles.’ What- 
ever judgment, then, we may pass upon the episte- 
mology of Realism, Green’s epistemology certainly 

^ Prolegomena to Ethics, § 40 , 
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does not explain the growth of knowledge It does 
not even explain the ordinary facts which everybody 
knows , why things appear to bo external, individual, 
distinct fiom one another and from oui selves, and, 
except for interaction, independent. Yet that they 
arc so is an ordinal y and almost intuitive ‘deliver- 
ance ’ of every man’s consciousness As I have said 
before, this may be an illusion, but if it is an illusion 
it must be pro\ cd to be an illusion , and a 
theory which asserts that it is an illusion must 
also show how that illusion arises It would be 
beside the point here to plead that no theoiy is 
bound to take account of all the facts, for these are 
facts which Absolutism docs take account of, since 
it declares them to be illusory appearances How^ 
then, aic these facts to be explained ^ 

§ 193 T H Green makes no attempt to explain 
‘objectivity’ and ‘otherness’ Objcctnity, m Ins 
view, IS due to the natuie of thought , and this is 
the solution which is given by all absolutists w'luj 
identify Reality with Thought — a solution which 
reminds one of the schokislic who is supposed to have 
said that engines move because they have V2s 
locomoUm The rgo posits an alter ego because it is 
its nature so to do. Mr. Bradley finds tins simple 
solution hardly satisfactoiy, since thought can never 
equate itself with reality, and so cannot be roaldy 
It IS m sentient experience that we meet with and 
become one with icahly, and it is the sensuous 
infinitude of this which, m his theoiy, accounts 
for the otherness of thought 
The apparent ‘ independence ’ of the external 
world IS also difficult to account for in Absolutism 
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In Green’s theory it arises, I suppose, from the fact 
that the eternal consciousness, objectified as the 
cosmos, is immanent within our minds, and yet is 
only partly immanent, for we do not know the whole 
of reality and our efforts to know it are constantly 
thwarted In Mr Bradley’s tlieory also reality is, 
to some extent, independent {t e , relatively inde- 
pendent) of ‘ finite centres of experience,’ and still 
more independent, of couise, of the ‘ self ’ which is 
but a construction arismg from within these finite 
centres The link, however, which connects the 
‘ finite centre of expcnence ’ with reality itself is to 
be found, not above, as with Green, but below, m 
the ‘ this ’ 111 which reality is given, and in which it 
IS on the sentient level one with the centre it 
produces 

§ 194. Thus 111 some sort of way independence 
and objectivity may be accounted for m Absolutism ; 
but the mdopcndeiice and objectivity there conceded’ 
bciiig essentially relative and to a large extent 
iJlusoij', it is impossible for Absolutism to explain 
how it comes about that things appear to be external, 
individual and matenal, since they are at bottom, 
immanent, one, and spiritual The analytic char-'' 
acter of thought cannot account for the extemahty 
which seems to belong to perceived objects, if, m 
rcahty, those objects are one with ourselves and are 
given as one in the felt-wholes of sentient experience. 
The relative independence of finite selves and of 
finite centres of expeiiciicc cannot account for our 
belief in their individualit}^ and self-subsistence, if, 
as Green seems to hold, m so far as we think the 
same thing we arc really rot many but one ; or if, 
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as Mr. Bradley affirms, all souls live and move by 
“real identity of ideal content ” ‘Degrees of reality,’ 
again, cannot account for the apparent difference 
between ourselves and what we call the material 
world, if at bottom that world is the immanent 
effect of spiritual thought-activity, and, therefore, 
really spiritual and psychical like thought itself In 
short, between the philosophical theoiy of Abso- 
lutism and the facts of our experience there is a 
contradiction ; and that contradiction is fatal to 
Absolutism, unless it can be proved to be merely 
apparent, and unless Us origin can be satisfactorily 
explained. 

§ ig5 In Green’s theory there is also internal 
contradiction For the thoughts and the rational 
acts of men arc really the thoughts and lational acts of 
one supreme Intelligence, whit h is tlius responsible 
for all the errors, illusions, contradictions, false 
theories, and corrupt moral doctrine and practice 
of which man has ever been guilty — a hypothesis 
that IS wholly incompatible with tlic moral rectitude 
winch IS held to be the first among the attiibiitos 
of that supreme and all-wise Intelligence. 

Mr Bradle)' docs his best to escape tins contra- 
diction Indeed, it is a general principle with him 
from first to last tliat inteinal contradictions must be 
avoided at all costs But the costs are \ cry serious. 
Not only arc facts completely ignored if it is 
inconvenient to recognise them , not only is God, 
like eveiything else m which the ordinary man 
believes, declared to be mere appeal ance ; but Mr. 
Bradley’s theory is riddled wath mysteries and 
insoluble problems, almost all of his own making. 
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and IS, perhaps, of all Absolutisms the most 
madequate and incomplete At the end of almost 
every chapter Mr Bradley confesses that he has 
failed to explain how appearances are to be reconciled 
m the unity of the Absolute to which they are 
supposed to belong Error is a fact , it is not 
merely a partial truth, but a positive mistake , yet 
we are assured that the Absolute has, without 
subtraction 

every arrangement wluch we seem to confer upon it by 
our mere mistake [Even] the one-sicled emphasis of 
error, its isolation as positive and as not dissoluble in 
a wider connection will contribute we know not how to 
the harmony of the Absolute ^ [Space again has to be] 
absorbed in a non-spatial consummation , [and though] 
how m particular this can be, we are unable to lay 
down, [we are asked to believe that] our ignorance in 
detail IS no ob]ection against the general possibility ® 
The incomplete diversity of various systems, the per- 
plexing references of each same feature to many ideal 
wholes, and again that positive special feeling [which 
IS characteristic of the ‘ this ’ and the ‘ mine ’], — all this 
detail is not made one m ciny way which we can verify ® 

Yet it is made one somehow or other, because 
Reality ex hyfothesi is one, and therefore it must 
be so Good and evil, beauty and ugliness, pleasure 
and pain, in spite of their being admittedly contra- 
dictions, are all ‘ to conduce to the ultimate good, 
and to be somehow reconciled in the unity of the 
Absolute ’ 

§ 196 Mr. Bradley freely acknowledges that he 
cannot explain how these reconciliations take place ; 


* Appearance and Reality, pp 192, 195 (Italics mine), 

* Ibid , p 222. * Ibid , p 239. 
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for, as we have pointed out, he djffcis from Gieen 
in that he does not consider himself bound to 
explain either ‘ how ’ or ‘ why.’ He does cla’m, 
however, to have shown that, in grneial, these 
reconciliations arc not impossible Yet c\ cii m this 
I cannot admit that his efforts have been succcssfi'l 
As for Green, so for Bradley and for all absolutists, 
evd and eiior prove particularly obstinate and 
impossible to manage, for tliey seem to make the 
Absolute contradict itself It is easy enough to say 
that erroi is due to a one-sided and pai tial point of 
view , but if it IS the Absolute which differentiates 
itself and acts through and m finite centres, it is 
the Absolute which makes mistakes and contradicts 
its oiiTi assertions It is the Absolute wl irh says 
that things are ivliat thri? arc not, and that tliey arc 
real when they only appear , and these are positive 
errors which seem to be incompatible with an 
Absolute which has as another of its diffcrcnrcs 
‘ truth ’ Again, the explanation of pleasure and 
pain as counterbalancing or neutralising one another 
in the Absolute is f.ir from satisfactory; for apart 
from the hedonistic tone of this solution, pain, if 
really neutralised by pleasure, would seem to hae-c 
ceased to exist altogether. Lastly, the finite and 
the infinite are, to my mind, wholly incompatible, 
and cannot be reconciled m any concrete unity or 
whole For finites, no matter hoi\ many you take 
or how you arrange them, or harmonise them, or 
mix them up, are stJl, m the end, finite as befoic. 
And to assert dogmatically that we know so little 
about the infinite and the finite that we cannot 
prove them to be contradictory hardly answers tins 
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difficulty, since, m that case, they cannot be proved 
to be one. 

It IS useless, however, to urge these difficulties 
fiiithcr; for Mr Bradley acknowledges that they 
can nevei be explained by a human mind Never- 
theless, space, time, individuality, personality, evil, 
error and pain are not details , and until they have 
been explained Absolutism can hardly be called even 
a working hypothesis. The thesis that Reality is 
One and Individual cannot be proved directly, nor 
can any satisfactoiy answer be given to the numerous 
objections that may be niged against it Hence, 
though Afipearance and Reality does not pretend to 
give “ a system-itic account of all the regions of 
appearances, which would be required lor ‘ a 
genuine proof’ of the principles it asserts,” it seems 
to me to have failed even m its primary object of 
stating consistently ‘ a geneial view about Reality ’ 
and of answering ‘more obvious objections’ 

§ 197 ^Absolut ism as a philos ophy is essen tially 
incomplete, and wh atever form of Ab solutism w e 
may consider its incompleteness can hardly escap e 
our notice, especially if we compare it with the 
philosophy of Kant, which, in spite of its incon- 
sistencies, was comparatively free from those 
irritating somehows which meet us m Absolutism at 
every turn Absolutism is a standpoint, not a 
systematic philosopny , and as soon as it tries to 
become systematic, it at once gi\cs rise to diver- 
gencies and contradictions, and is foiced to declare 
that most things are insoluble mysteries. There 
must be some leason for this characteristic in- 
completeness ; and the explanation is to be found, 
T 
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I think, in the fact that Absolutism tries to work 
with too few ideas The absolutist, like the 
pragmatist, gets a firm grasp of one or two con- 
ceptions which he attempts to apply evei^^vliere 
regardless of consequences One know s what is the 
result of this m the world of common-sense. The 
man who is obsessed by a fixed idea loses his balance 
of mind A similar result ensues m the philosophic 
woild. To allow oneself to be fascinated by one 
or tw'o ideas and to try to explain everything by 
these alone is to take a one-sided view of the universe 
and to lose so to speak one’s philosophic balance of 
mind. The point is worth illustrating pcihaps, 
for it seems to explain at once the incompleteness 
and the inadequacy of Absolutism 
§ ig8 Tlic ideas which fascinate the absolutist 
are clearly those of ‘ Immanence,’ ‘ Organic Whole,’ 
and * Unity in Difference ’ These he regaids as 
conceptions applicable to all conceivable objects, 
and by them all things are to be explained Now, 
that there are sucli tiling as ‘ unities in difference ’ 
and ‘ organic wholes ’ cannot be denied Both con- 
cepts arc valid in regard to living things, and it 
seems probable, at any rate, that they are valid 
also of material things ‘ Immanence ’ also is valid 
when applied to the object of thought as appre- 
hended in a psychical act of the mind This much 
we learn from common-sense and introspection. 
The absolutist is right, then, so far m regard to his 
facts His conception of Immanence, of an Organic 
^Vhole, and of Unity in Difference, each has its 
foundation in the data of experience. But when 
he seeks to apply these concepts to the universe at 
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large, he is attempting to apply them beyond the 
sphere within whicli alone they have validity 
With what results ’ If the universe is an oigamsm 
the individuals which were foimerly held to con- 
stitute its parts now become merely its differences. 
Hence a contradiction. For the notion of an 
‘oiganism’ is derived not from a study of the uni- 
verse as a whole, but from the study of its parts or 
‘ differences ’ And it is found in these parts or 
‘ differences ’ only in so far as they are real unities 
having each a nature and existence of its own which 
does not belong, as such, to the rest of the universe 
An organism, it is true, may, and indeed must, 
itself have parts But its parts are not leal organ- 
isms (though they may be 01 game), since their nature 
and tlieir activities are dominated and controlled 
by the formal principle of the whole Hence an 
organism, being a real unity, is something diffeicnt 
from the rest of the univcise, so that to apply this 
notion to the univeisc at large involves a contradic- 
tion, for whatever else the universe is it is certainly 
not a difference or part of itself Or, to put the 
argument in another way, if the universe is a real 
whole, organisms are among its diffeienccs , but it 
IS illicit to identify the whole with any of its differ- 
ences , hence, cither the concept organism docs not 
apply to the differences of the universe, and so is 
invalid (since it is fiom these differences that the 
concept has been derived), or else the universe is 
not- an organism. 

§ 199 A similar aigumcnt may be used, it seems 
to me, against the doctime that thought and its real 
object are immanent within the umveise as within 
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a concrete living whole For the notion of 
Immanence is, like that of oignnism, derived from 
our knowledge of finite living things, ic, fiom 
ourselves and fiom other lational and individual 
beings But if the thoughts of each individual 
thinker are immanent within his own mind, they 
are ex hypotJicsi not immanent within the minds of 
other thinkers I call my thoughts immanent 
because tliey are pecuhar and intrinsic to me and 
ai e not identical with 3 our thoughts , and, if they 
were not really my thoughts but were common to 
us both, I should certainly have no right to call 
them immanent m me Hence either thought is 
not immanent within the umvcise, but is centred 
exclusively m individual minds or else, if thought 
IS immanent, thcie are strictly 110 individual 
thinkers, and the fact upon which the notion of 
immanent thought was based is declared to be an 
illusion. In other words, evciyone is aware that the 
objects of his thoughts are, as ideas, immanent 
within his own mind, and for that very reason 
distinguishes his ideas from the objects which are 
known by those ideas, since no one imagines that 
the objects of his thoughts, as realities, are immanent 
within his mind Absolutism, however, in order to 
apply the doctrine of Immanence to the universe 
as a whole is forced to deny that there are any 
realities distinct from ideas Hence a tnlemma. 
For either (i) my ideas embrace all reality and I 
as an individual am identical with the universe , 
or (2) there are other thinkers besides me of which 
I know not, and ought not to be able to conceive, m 
which case the universe becomes an aggregate of 
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individual thinking beings, each of whom has his 
own woild of immanent ideas , or else (3) — and this 
IS the alternative Absolutism adopts — my mind and 
your mind are not stiictly individual and my 
thoughts and your thoughts are not strictly 
immanent within us, but are immanent really 
within an Absolute which somehow diversifies itself 
and centres itself in each of us But on this latter 
hypothesis there are no longer any individual minds. 
Hence the data upon which the doctrine of Imma- 
nence was based (viz , that the ideas of each one of 
us are immanent within our own minds) has been cut 
away beneath our feet and the concept of Immanence 
thereby rendered invalid 

§ 200 Lastly, the con' ept of Unity in Difference 
is, like the rest of our concepts, based upon our 
knowledge of finite and individual things In 
particular, I recognise that I myself am a umty- 
in-difference, and that my intellect, my will and 
my emotions are diffeieiiccs of me Such a 
conception gives us an excellent idea of the unity 
of man ; but it can only be applied to the universe 
at large, provided its applicability to man is denied 
For, once again, if man is really a unity, the 
universe is an aggregate , while, if the universe is 
not an aggregate but a unity, man’s unity is not 
real, but only relative, and the foundation of the 
notion of real unities-iii-difference is gone Tins 
difficulty IS especially serious for those who assert 
that all concepts are relative, for the conception of 
Unity in Difference is itself lelativc m that case, and 
so IS inapplicable to what is affirmed to be absolute. 
And, similarly, m Mr. Bradley’s theory Unity m 
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Difference, which is due to thought distinctions, 
must be mere appearance , whence it follows that 
either the notion cannot be applied to the Absolute 
or else the Absolute, like eveiything else, is only an 
appearance. 

§ 201 It seems to me that there is only one way 
of avoiding these difficulties, and that is to hold fast 
to oiir finite organisms, to our finite unities-in- 
diffeience and to our finite minds in which thought 
IS ically immanent, since these alone are known with 
compaiative immediacy and certainty. Then, if our 
theory of an oigaiuc universe can be squared with 
tlie facts, M oil and good. But if it cannot, we must 
si ill abide by our facts, and in regard to theories 
must either attempt a modification or renounce 
them altogotlicr For Absolutism to adopt the 
latter altci native would perhaps be a mistake, since 
there arc many ideas in Absolutism the value of 
which for human thought is very great. Never- 
theless, its theory of the Universe as an Organic 
Whole cannot stand in its present literal form. 
It leads not mciely to inconsistencies, as I have 
endeavouicd to show , but it makes error, evil, pain, 
and man himself a hopeless mystery. It claims 
to be a regress upon the presuppositions of know- 
ledge , yet it neglects altogether to take account of 
some of the most charaetciistic of our common- 
sense beliefs, dismissing them without a word of 
explanation as illusions We may say of Absolu- 
tism, in fact, what Mr Bradley has said of Phenomen- 
alism This view “ either makes a claim to take 
account of all the facts, or it makes no such claim , 
and in the latter case there is an end of its pre- 
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tensions.” Perhaps we ought to place Absolutism 
under the second category , but in any case it 
certainly has not as yet taken account of all the 
facts, and were it to do so the modifications involved 
would be very considerable The bald, bold way in 
which the characteristics of human cognition are 
transferred to the Absolute would have to be given 
up The concepts of Organic life. Unity in Differ- 
ence and Immanence would be found to apply only 
in an analogous, if not merely in a metaphorical, 
sense to the universe at large. Of the possibility 
of thus reconciling Absolutism with the data of 
experience I shall have something to say in the con- 
cluding chapter of this volume We must now 
consider the rival claims of the philosophy of Pure 
Experience. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PURE EXPERIENCE. 
I. — Exposition. 

§ 202 In spite of certain remarks of Professor 
James and Dr Schiller, to the effect that Pragmatism 
IS compatible with almost any metaphysics, it has, 
if not its own metaphysics, at least a marked and 
unmistakable tendency toward the metaphysics of 
Pure Experience. Professor James’ “World of Pure 
Experience ” seems to be metaphysical in character.^ 
Avenarius, the philosopher of the German pragma- 

» ct sttpra, § 109. 
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lists, is ccitamly a mi'taplu'sician, and Ins principal 
work is entitled Etvc Kntik der rcincn Erfahrmig 
II Le Roy in France, Profe^isor Dewey in America, 
Professor Mach in Germany, and Dr. Schiller m 
England, all adopt an attitude in regard to meta- 
ph3"sics which closely resembles, if it is not identical 
with, that which is known as the philosophy of Pure 
Experience Pragmatism, in fact, and the philo- 
sophy of Pure Experience go hand in hand, and to 
separate them is to reduce the former to a mere 
method, which whatever it was, it certainly is not 
now Pragmatism has changed since it parted 
company with its founder, Dr Peirce , and how- 
ever puieh' methodological his intentions may have 
been. Pragmatism is now a theory of knowledge, and 
as such it presupposes metaphysics, and must, if it 
desires to bo intelligible, give some account of the 
relation of the knower to the known. 

§ 203 From the psychological standpoint we 
have already treated of the view taken of this 
relation by Professors James and Dewey and 
sufficient, I think, has already been said to make it 
clear that the philosophy of Pure Experience is a 
modern form of Empiiicism There is nothing but 
experience Everidlimg is experience , and the 
only function of one experience is to lead to another 
experience Tlieie are no objects apart from 
experience, for objective reference is but an accident 
incidental to the transitional and truncated nature of 
many of onr experiences. Substances, accidents, 
powers, selves absolutes are not required A world 
of Pure Expcnence needs no bedding Such a world 
15 merely an aggregate of expenences which ‘ hang 
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togcthei by then edges,’ and whieh ‘ piobferate into 
one another by liansitions,’ and these tiansitions, 
whether conjunctive or disjunctive, continue the 
experimental tissue and so form part and parcel 
with experience ^ 

Pure Experience is defined as ‘ the original flux 
of life before reflection has categoiiscd it , ’ ^ and 
Professor James is of opinion that we actually get 
back to pure experience at times , for he tells us that 
“ the instant field of the present is always experience 
in its ‘ pure ’ state, plain miquahfied actuality, a 
simple that, as yet undifferentiated into thing and 
thought, and only iirtually classifiable as objective 
fact or as some one’s opinion about fact Avena- 
rius, on the other hand (and this is, I think, the view 
more commonly and also more correctly held) 
assures us that our experience is never pure We 
never get nd of customary forms of representation 
even 111 what we call presentation. Whether our 
experience be that of common-sense, of science, of 
religion, or of philosophy, in it we always think 
under categories , and categories do not belong to 
pure experience, but have been imposed upon it by 
our ancestors in the past. The tainted state of our 
experience is obvious It is, however, our mis- 
fortune, not our fault. “Had pure experience,” 
says Professor James, “been always perfectly 
healthy, there never would have arisen the necessity 

*■ " A World of Puio Expciicncc," Jam n of Phi} , Psy and Sc 
Methods, 1904, pp 533 ct seq {f'n\\iiii), and cf Studies in 
Humanism, p 461 

“ A Pluralistic Universe, p 3)8, and cf Studies tti Humanism, 
p. 221 

■ " A World of Pure Expenence," p 564. 
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of isolating or verbalising any of its terms. We 
should ]ust have experienced inarticulately and 
unintellectiially enjoyed ” ^ But it was not so 
The tendency of ‘ raw ' experience is to ‘ extinguish 
the exponent himself,’ and this tendency “ is lessened 
just in the degree in which the elements in it that 
have a piactical bearing upon life are analysed out 
of the continuum and verbally fixed and coupled 
together, so that we may know what is in the wind 
for us and get ready to react in time 

§ 204 Among the causes which have contributed 
to the corruption of pure experience and the 
generation of our own are others besides those of 
analysis and verbalisation. M Le Roy, for whom 
all truth and all reality are due to I’achon-penscc, 
emphasises especially the element of choice. 

Even m common-sense knowledge, experience has 
undergone a transformation and is no longer pure owing 
to reactions which neglect some elements and modify 
others ...Even in such ordinary notions as the continuity 
or discontinuity of material objects we exercise choice 
we prefer to regard objects which, to sight, are con- 
tinuous as discontinuous, because it is more convenient ; 
this, however, is merely a fiction pratique.^ 

For the German, Avenarius, on the other hand, 
physiology seems to be the key alike to psychology 
and to philosophy. All changes in experience take 
for him, as we have already seen,* the form of a 

* A Pluralistic Universe, p 350 (These words are attributed 
to the naturalist, but in the original article in the Journ of Phil , 
etc , 1901, p 3?, they were attributed to Ihe pragmatist) Cf The 
Meaning of Truth, p 64, and Studies in Humanism, pp 485, 486 

* A Pluralistic Universe, p 350 

* Bulletin de la Soc Fraiifaise philosophique, 1002, p. 177. 
sf Studies in Humanism, pp 188, 189, 

*cf, supra, § 130. 
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Vital series. Physiological changes begin with some 
stimulation which disturbs the nervous equilibnum, 
and finally leads, through reaction, to its restoration 
Psychical changes proceed from pain through 
striving to satisfaction and rest. Thus, when a 
presentation fails at fiist to harmonise with previous 
experience, we invent Dn-begnffe — ‘ mediating 
notions,’ as they are styled by Professor James — 
and in this way conflict is avoided and harmony, of 
a kind, restored. The notion of ‘ incomprehensi- 
bility,’ for instance, has been invented in order to 
avoid a conflict between man’s free-will and the 
Omnipotence of God. Our one aim in life is to live 
in haimony with our environment, and to attain 
this harmony at the least possible expense. By 
the Pnncip des kleinstcn Kraflmasses, which is but 
Professor Mach’s Pnncip der Denkokonomie^ stated 
in a more general form, the whole of life is governed. 
Under it are classed by the latter two subsidiary 
principles, the Pnncip dcr Stchgkeit oder Contmmtat 
(Mental action is secundum hahiium), and the 
Pnncip der zurcichenden Beshmmtheit oder der 
zureichenden Differenzierung. (Changes from expected 
recurrence produce in our ideas the smallest possible 
modification compatible with the assimilation of the 
new idea). It is the operation of these principles 
as the dominant laws of our conscious life that has 
led to the corruption of pure experience by the 
introduction or super-position of categories and 
ideas which have gradually become permanent as 
habits of thought. 

§ 205. Professor Simmel also takes physiological 

* cf. supra, § I2;r, 
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as the type of psychical piocesses, but insists more 
on the anthropomoipluc aspect of the development 
of cognition. 

The alternation between rest and motion [he tells us] 
is not only the physiological condition of our existence, 
but IS also the type of our sjuiitual life As W'e imagine 
that within ourselves we pciceive a psychical being 
whose existence and character depends only uiion itscll 
and IS independent of all outside, so we look in the 
world for substances, magnitudes, forces, whose being 
and meaning is grounded in themselves alone As the 
changeless, the substantial, the fixed, is in our life- 
content an expel icnce so full of value, so thought seeks 
amid the fluctuations of the phenomenal for someihing 
changeless and sure, and fioni indepcnd''nce piocceds 
to the self-sufficient, the self-giounded I'liiis wo gain 
fixed points which diiect us in the confused juml^le of 
phenomena, and give us the objective countcriiart of 
that which we icpresent as valuable and definitive 
within oui selves 1 

§ 206 The anthropomorphism wdiich is chai actcr- 
istic of Piofessor Simmel’s account of the impurities 
of our experience finds expression also in M.-iionis as 
Posiuhitcs ’ For in that now' famous essay Dr 
Schiller, in the role of cpistcmvlogist, ic- edits 
Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and form in a new 
and striking way Arguing back fiom existing 
knowledge to its conditions, he concludes that the 
latter were originally ([) minds, and (2) a wholly 
plastic matter, without quality and wnthout deter- 
mination, but receptive of forais ivhich minds imposed 
upon it Thus the woild as it now appears, has 
been gradually formed by the combined activity of 

* riiilosophie des Gcldes, chap uj , pp 58, 59. 
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many minds ^ In his advance from the Grumps to 
the Edwin and Angelina stage, and from that to his 
present slate of i.ilionahty, man has imposed on its 
plastic receptivity form upon form, category upon 
category, with ever-incrcasmg ingenuity and com- 
plexity, till at last we have come, by a kind of tacit, 
mutual consent, to treat these forms as objective, 
and to attiibute them, not to the constructive genius 
of our ancestors, but to nature itself, which we thus 
regard as real and independent ‘ Facts,’ however, 
as well as concepts, aie the product of cognitive 
functioning ^ At bottom they are nothing but the 
‘ legacy of past thought,’ a ‘ piccipitate ’ left behind 
them by our foie-fatlicrs We seem, in ‘facts,’ to 
apprehend reality ready made, because we did not 
make them But our fore-fathers made them, much 
as we now make them when we construct for our- 
selves new entities such as ‘ ether ’ m the hope that 
in this way we may somehow satisfy our needs 
Facts, then, are not only relative to man, but are 
made by man, evolved, that is, by Ins expciiments 
upon the plastic matciial of his experience. 
‘ Reality ’ and ‘ truth ’ alike are the results of 
human experiments based on human hypotheses 
and directed to the satisfaction of human needs ® 
Here we see the result of applying the methods of 
science to the theory of knowledge The trans- 
formation of pure into impure experience has been 
brought about by postulation and experiment 
prompted by human needs, and by this means has 


* cf Studia in Iliimamsm, y 461 

‘cf ibid, pp 183, 461. anil //iiniamsm, p ii (note) and p 55 
® 'Axioms as Postulates,’ 1-8 {passim). 
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been evolved a pscudo-objective world winch now 
seems to us independent and given, simply because 
it IS not we who, as induicluals, have made it For 
the thorough-going pragmatist the story of ‘ reality ’ 
and the storj- of ‘ truth ’ are one and the same 
“ What we ]udge to be ‘tiue,’ we take to be ‘real,’ 
and accept as a ‘ fact ’ ” ^ AU three, truth, reaht)', 
and fact, arise in like manner from the desire to 
satisfy the exigencies of our nature, which demand 
that we should “organise the crude material of 
experience and transmute it into palatable, manage- 
able and In cable foims ” By our experimenlb we 
have modified what was once a pure experience, 
and have imposed upon it forms w’hich by force of 
habit it seeks to retain Reality, therefore, alias 
expencncc, has lost to a large extent its original 
plasticity. New forms arc no longer accepted with 
the same readiness as of yore. Our efforts to impose 
them are restricted, and thus expencncc has 
acquired a factitious independence and an illusive 
objectivity which we construe into a real world, 
distinct from, and external to, ourselves In reality, 
however, there is nothing but experience, or, as 
M Le Roy puts it, “ The mind is never confronted 
wath anything but itself, its degrees and its 
moments The world is its w'ork, and itself, so far 
as it IS made, is its work also In this, Idealism is 
right, understood in the sense of an idealism of 
thought-action ” * 

§ 207. It IS strange that Pragmatism should have 
adopted a philosophic attitude m which the principal 

1 Stvdics in Humanism, p 426 

* BullMn de la Soc Franfatss p/it/osopAtque, 1904, p. 166. 
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doctrine of the rival and much-despised theory of 
Absolutism seems to be rc-asserted Yet such is 
the case In spite of the philosophic impotence of 
Hegel and the utter uselessness of Absolute 
philosophies in gencial. Pragmatism has borrowed 
and made its own the fundamental principle of all 
Hegelians, the doctrine of Immanence. English, 
French, German and American pragmatists alike tell 
us that knowledge and reality both live immanent 
within the tissue of experience There is no need 
of any transcendental leap from the knower to the 
known “ In the very bosom of finite experience 
every conjunction required to make the (cognitive) 
relation intelligible is given m full ” ^ We have 
seen how this cognitive 1 elation is explained by 
Professors James and Dewey , ® how they identify 
the knower with one experience and the known with 
another, or else with the same experience taken 
again in a different context , how Profossoi Dewey 
talks of odours which know roses and of certain 
elements m experiences whicli know others and 
which present them as not-prcsent-m-the-samc-way- 
as-themselves-are-prcscnt, but as going to be so 
present through the intervention of certain 
operations “ Wheie are the objects of thought ? ” 
asks Professor James. “We have no ground for 
saying that they are outside experience. . . they 
may be continuous with the present experience 
itself.” ® For though “ the category of trans- 
perceptual reality is now one of the foundations of 


^ The Meatuni’ of Truth, pp 102, 103. 
* Vide chap, vi 
■ Mind., NS 52, p 563. 
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our life,” we can “speculatively imagine a state of 
pure experience before the hypothesis of permanent 
objects behind its flux had been fiamcd ” ' Similaily, 
Dr Schiller “ The icality to winch tiuth was said 
to correspond, i c , which it has to know, is not a 
‘ fact in its own right, which pic-exists the cognitive 
functioning ’ It is itself a fact within knowing, 
immancntly deposited or ‘ precipitated ’ by the 
functioning of our thought ” Hence it is that the 
problem of knowledge for the pragmatist is “ not — 
‘ how can thought engender truth about reality ? ’ 
but, rather, ‘ how can we best describe the con- 
tinuous cognitive process which engenders our 
systems of ‘ Iriilh ’ and our acceptance of ‘ reality ’ 
and gradually refines them into more and moic 
adequate means for the control of our experience ’ ^ 

Thus Pragmatism and Absolutism are at one in 
regard to the all-important doctrine of Immanence , 
but, further than this, they agiee ncithei in 
principles, method, nor conclusions Absolutism 
frankly acknowledges that it is a theory devised in 
order to explain the umverse Pragmatism, though 
it also is a theory, claims to be merely describing 
what IS obviously contained in experience Absolu- 
tism IS m the strict sense a mctaphysic Pragmatism, 
too, IS metaphysical , ® but it is so because it cannot 
help itself Its metaphysics are an accident, as it 
were, occasioned by its desire to explain cognition 
and its consequent attempt to treat of the knower 
and the known. Both Absolutism and Pragmatism 


1 The Minimig of Truth, pp 64, 63, and 68 

* Studies 1)1 Humanism, p 426, and cf pp 201, 202. 

• On this point cf. supra § 221. 
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arc icloalistic , b\it while Absolutism is a Rational- 
ism, PiMgm.itism IS a foiin of Enipuicism. 

§ 208 The points in winch Pragmatism differs 
from othci ompii icisms, will, I think, be clear. The 
first IS, of coiiise, almost cveiything that is dis- 
tinctive of the Postulatoiy or Experimental Theory 
of Knowledge Tlic second is Professor James’ 
theory of Ecft-rehitions, to whieh I have already 
referred, and on account of which he has given to 
his Weltanschauung the name of ‘ Radical Empiri- 
cism ’ Radical Empiiicism. like all empiricisms, is 
‘ a mosaic philosophy,’ a ‘ philosophy of plural 
facts , ’ it ‘ emphasises paits rather than wholes,’ 
and makes the latter subsidiary and abstract , and, 
like them, it is definitely opposed to Absolutism, 
Apiionsm, and all forms of mind-stuff theory. But 
it differs from Enipuicism of I fume and Mill in that 
it admits conjunctive and disjunctive relations as 
being fully co-ordinate paits of experience For 
Radical Enipuicism, “ the relations that connect 
experiences must themselves be cxpcncnccd relations, 
and any kind of relations experienced must be accounted 
as real as anything else m the system ” ^ We feel 
our ‘ ands,’ and ‘ buts,’ and ‘ ifs,’ and ‘ fors,’ just as 
we feel other impressions which objects make upon 
our senses “ Prepositions, copulas, and con- 
junctions, ‘ is,’ ‘ isn’t,’ ‘ then,’ ‘ before,’ ‘ m,’ ‘ on,’ 
‘ beside,’ ‘ between,’ ‘ next,’ ‘ like,’ ‘ unlike,’ ‘ as,’ 
‘ but,’ flower out of the stieam of pure experience, 
the stream of concieles 01 the sensational stream, 
as naturally as nouns and adjectives do.” * All 

‘ " A World of Pure E\pcricncc," p. 534. 

’A PluraliUic Uiiivcric, p 349 

U 
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that is real is sensible ; and since relations are real, 
tliey,too,niustbe sensible The Radical Empiricism 
of Professor ]ames and the ‘new’ Empiricism of 
France both possess the chief characteristic of their 
piedcccssois The fundamental principle of Hume 
lb icvived. All ideas that aie valid must be verified, 
01, at least, verifiable, m impressions, they must 
“lead to the face of directly vei dying experiences 
somewhere ” ‘ - Both aie reactions ag.unst a 
philosophy too much cncimibered with a prion 
principles- But betwicn the Enipiiicism of 
Professor James and that of Hume theie is a differ- 
ence Ideas aic still little more than faint copies of 
sensations, but the}' include relations, which arc as 
much experiences as an\ thing else Tins is the 
chief reason wliy Proh'-.vji James claims that the 
empiiical attitude which Piagmatism takes up is 
more radical and at the same time less objectionable 
than any that Enipiiicibm has hitherto assumed® 

§ 209 Closely connected with his doctrine of 
felt-relations is Piofcbsor James’ doctrine of the Self 
The Self is one of those unnecessaiy notions of w'hich 
Radical Empiricism is so anxious to get rid, and 
ceitainlj’of the real self in Pi of cssor James’ explana- 
tion very little remains, less even than was conceded 
to us m the Prina pics of Psychology Felt-relations, 
we are informed, are “ of vaiious dcgiecs of 
intimac}' ” * There is first withness, then nextness, 
then likeness, then actiMty (cause and effect), then 
purjiose, and, finally, as the most intimate of all 

^ Pragmatism, p 215 

® cf Le Koy, Revue Met et Morale, iqoi, p 140. 

® I'la^maiism, p 51 

* " A World of Pure Experience," p 535. 
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relations, but still a relation and nothing more, the 
Self. If we bear 111 mind the fundamental thesis of 
Professor James’ “ Woild of Pure Experience,” 
what he means by affirming that the Self is merely 
a felt-relation at once becomes clear. There is 
nothing real and existing except experiences and 
the felt-transitions, themselves cxpeiiences, by 
which we pass fiom one experience to another 
Hence the Self must be cither one or the other or 
both. In fact, it is desciibcd as merely a specially 
intimate felt-relation, or ‘ co-coiiscioits transition' 
‘■Personal histones aie process of change in time, 
and the change ilsclj is one of the things immediately 
experienced. ‘ Change ’ in this case means con- 
tinuous as opposed to discontinuous transition 
But continuous transition is one sort of a conjunctive 
relation ; and to be a radical empiricist means to 
hold fast to this relation of all otheis, for this is the 
strategic point, the position through which, if a hole 
be made, all the corruptions of dialectics and all the 
metaphysics pour into our philosophy The holding 
fast to this relation means taking it at its face value, 
neither less nor moie , and to take it at its face 
value means, first of all, to take it just as we feel it.” ’ 
Since, then, “ what I do feel simply when a later 
moment of my experience succeeds an earlier one, 
IS that thoiigli they arc two moments, the transition 
fiom one to the other is continuous,"^ it follows 
that “thcie is no other nature, no other whatness than 
this absence of bleak and this sense of continuity in 
that most intimate of all conjunctive relations, the 
passing of one expeiieiice into another when they 

^ " A World of Pure Experience/' p. 536. * Ibid. 
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liC-long to the same self ” ^ Thus “ a ‘ mind ’ oi 
‘ peisonal conseiousiitss ’ is the name for a senes ol 
cxpciitnces run together hv definite transitions,” 
just as ‘‘an ohjedive n alih' is a senes of similar 
ixf’criences knit tngetli< r by diffirent transitions ” “ 
§ 210 Now It would seem that if I am a ccitain 
S( ries of f xpi ru iices conjunctively run togethei 
and if you arc anoHicr such series, \\e could haidly 
ccmiiiunie'ale one w iih aiunher, since my expei lences 
and jeiurs an mutually ('^lusive In spite, how- 
ever, of his mos 'ic philosf-pliy, Piofcssor James is 
able to find soim thing in coininmi between us, tind 
so to establidi a means of intia-commimication. 
Tiue f(;i the most p.ut, mv t-xi’iinncis and \ouis 
‘ float and dangle ’ aic ‘ out of sight iiule\iint and 
unimapiiioble ’ Neveitliel' ''s they teiminate m a 
nudeus of common pereeption ’ ® This does not 
mean tliat our expeiiencf s e\ er terminate in numeri- 
cally the s,' me identical peuept, for all peuijits, 
being the experiences of elifferent minds are some- 
what eliffeient at least in their point of Mew * 
but it does mean that they teiminate in something 
which IS numeueall}- one and the same That sonie- 
tliing IS space or, as Professor Strong picfeis to 
call it, pscudo-spacc Space then, or place — for 
the two terms are not aistii guishcd by Professoi 
James — affciels a means of inter-commumcation 
betw cen mind and mind 


That 1 ocly of youis which you actuate and feel from 
within must be in the same spot as the body of yours 
winch I see and touch fiom without ‘ There,’ for me 


* Ihid , p 

* litd , p 
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’ Ihid , pp 535, 5 -6 
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means where I jilare my finger If you rio not feel my 
finger’s contact to be ‘tlicrc’ in wiy scnse.wlicn I place it 
on your body, where then do you feel it ’ Youi inner 
actuations of your body also meet my finger there , 
it is there that you resist its pusli, or shrink back, or 
sweep the finger aside with ymur hand . In general 
teims, then, whatcvci dillcimg contents our inincls may 
fill a place with, the place itself is a numerically 
identical content of the two minds, a piece of common 
jiioperty in winch, thioiigli uliah, and over uhich they 
]om 1 

§ 211 This solution of the difficulty of explain- 
ing interaction between mmcl and mind docs but 
involve us in another For if mind and matter, the 
knower and the known, aic but aspects into winch 
in letrospcction ive split the unity of an expcucncc, 
and if our minds “terminate 111 the same jieiccpt, 
not merely against it , if, that is, what is common 
to you and to mo is not merely common but numeri- 
cally identical and immanent to both of us, then it 
would seem that wo die not diffoicnt minds at all, 
but at bottom, and somehow' or oLliei as ilr liiadley 
would say, one and the same 

Such a doctrine cleaily lends towaid Monism Yet 
Monism is, by the iigid cmpaicist, emphatically 
denied, and many caltgoiical assertions might be 
found in the writings of Piufcssor James with which 
it is in diicct contradiction® It is certainly incom- 
patible with a pluralistic philosophy and it is also 
incompatible with the reisoiial Idealism toward 
which so many pragmal'sls tend (though sn, for that 
matter, is the abo^■c iiiadciiuate account of the Self). 
And in any case, it would haidly do for Professor 

1 Ibid , pjj 567, 568 

* Ibid , p.- 567. • e.g , m A Pluralistic Uiiuersc (passim). 
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James, who is at present at war with the Absolute, 
to borrow a second doctrine from Absolutism m 
addition to that of Immanence For the present, 
therefore, he is content to affirm that 

round the nucleus, partly continuous and partly discrete, 
of what we call the physical w’oild of actual perception, 
innumerable hosts of thinkers, pursuing their seveial 
lines of physically tiuc cogitation trace paths that 
inteiscct one anothei only at discontinuous perceptual 
points, and the icst of the time are quite incongiueiit i 

Yet Professor James is inclined to adopt some 
form of Panpsychism, for the ‘ beyond ’ in a philo- 
sophy of experience, he tells us, must itself be “of 
an experimental natuie,” and “if not a future 
experience of our owm or a present one of our 
neighbour, it must be an experience for itself ” 
Hence, altliough “ the world is so far forth a 
pluralism of which the unity is not fully experienced 
as yet,” even Professor James does not deny that 
ultimately an Erfahruugseinhcit may be possible ® 

§ 212. The philosophy of Avcnarius is not 
essentially different in its conclusions from that of 
Professor James Avenaiius, too, seems to have 
adopted provisionally a kind of Panpsychism or 
Peisonal Idealism, though, like the latter, he thinks 
that individual minds are tending toward homo- 
geneity, if not toward actual unity He, too, 
reduces eveiy thing to experience, and distinguishes 
within it a subjective and an objective aspect. His 
presentment of his philosophy, however, differs 
considerabl}’ from that of the sketchy style adopted 

^ Ibid , p 543, and c£ The Rleamn!' of Truth, pp 113, 114. 

• loc cit , p 569, and cf. A Pluralistic Universe, p 328. 
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m the metaphysical articles of Professor James, 
though, unfortunately, it is also much encumbered 
by a new and quite unnecessary terminology 
Avenarius’ Emptno-Cnhcism is only another name 
for the philosophy of Pure Experience We may 
regard experience cither from an absolute or from 
a relative point of view, i c , we may either considei 
the relation of an object (R) to a jicrcept (E), or we 
may substitute for (E) a brain-state (Cm) (the 
Empino-Cntical substitution) and consider the 
relation of R to C. In either case our results will 
be the same , for the psychical character of an 
experience and its objective contents are but 
different aspects of the same entity, experience, and 
between them there is a functional relation Hence, 
for the independent vital series, pain — striving — 
satisfaction, may be substituted the dependent vital 
series, stimulus — reaction — equihbimm ; and this is 
a law which holds throughout experience The 
oscillation of (R), the objective aspect of experience, 
IS always the correlative of (S), the subjective aspect 
The magnitude of the oscillations corresponds to the 
intensity of consciousness , their direction, according 
as it is toward or an ay from equilibrium, means 
pleasure or pain A habitual senes is the correlative 
of familiarity and ceilitude, while a new senes means 
a modification of habit in the physiological order 
and a Heterotote, i e , a. modification of knowledge, 
in the psychical. 

§ 213 Character (feeling, pcicciving, willing, 
knowing) may in all experiences be distinguished 
from content (what is perceived or thought), but it is 
distinguished only in retrospection, and is perceived 
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immediately and spatially precisely in the same 
manner as coatent (Tins, by the way, is the fust 
axiovi of Em-pino-Criticism ) Since, then chaiactcr, 
which wc asciibe to the sell, is ]ust as objective as 
content, which we ascribe to an objective woild, 
some other difference must be found by which to 
distinguish the self from the not-sclf This diffcrence 
for Ai’enarms, as for Professor James, lies m tl’e 
peculiar intimacy of the relabons or tiansitions 
which hold within llie former 

Other selves or minds aie known by the Evifino- 
Cntical Postulate, and not by Introjcction, which is 
the method by which common-sense imagines tint 
it attains to tins piece of knowledge In Iiiti ejec- 
tion man first attiibutcs to his likes, feelings and 
thoughts similar to his oivn, and in this way dis- 
tinguishes two w’oilds the world of consciousness 
or minds and the world of material objects. This 
he sets down as an intuition. But when he comes 
to reflect, he finds that he cannot explain how the 
two w'orlds, if distinct can interact ; and so comes 
to the conclusion that his intuition wms not an 
intuition at all, but a \ ery bad inference, which he 
proceeds to coriect by liccommg a subjective 
idealist and denying the cMslcnce of any objective 
world at all The subjective idealist, however, is 
fundamentally wrong, for the objective is just as 
much an aspect of experience as the subjective 
And his mistake is due to his having supposed that 
our knowledge of other minds is an intuition, 
w'hereas it is really a postulate The truth is that 
W'e arc forced to postulate the existence of othei 
selves in order to account for certain elements ip 
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our experience ; and so long as our experience 
relciins its dual aspect tins hypothetical element in 
the natiirlichc Wellbegtiff will icmain. But should 
we ever attain to that state in which we ‘ inarticu- 
lately experience ’ and ‘ umntellcctually enjoy,’ 
this dual aspect will disappear and with it will go 
those hypothetical othci selves which arc due to 
analysis and expeiimcnt 

§ 214 The aim of a philosophy of Pure 
Experience, therefore, is not far to seek Since so 
much of our experience is now no longer pure, the 
philosopher must make it his business to purify it. 
This he can only do by making a clean sweep of all 
those notions by which our anccstois stiove to 
facilitate thought, but in fact have only encumbered 
it Substance, accident, cause, self, must be done 
away We must descend to the purer level again 
Tins process of de-intcllectuahs ition is recommended 
by Professor James , but it is Avcnarius wdio has 
given us the most intelligent account of the pure 
experience to w Inch w c must return By philosophy 
he understands the inteipictation of the universe m 
accordance with the Principle of Least Energy which 
enjoins upon us that we strive (i) to comprehend 
the many in the one, and (2) to eliminate aU useless 
ideas (substance, cause, and the like) since they are 
static, wheieas experience is essentially a process 
and a growth This done, all that wall remain will 
be impressions ‘ Being ’ must be thought as an 
impression which piesupposcs nothing beyond what 
is apparent to the senses. Impressions are the only 
real content of experience, while change is the form 
winch expel lence takes. This is all tliat the 
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philosopher is concerned with, unless, perhaps he 
can complete Ins vvoik by the discovery of an 
Empfindungscinheit And as for science, its 
characteristics, when the ideal of pure experience 
has lieen reached, will be the following It will be 
purely dcsciiptive, yet simple, exact complete. 
Qualit}' will be i educed to quantity ; and laws will 
treat of quantitatn e equivalence, not of causal 
connection or sequence All values and quantitative 
relations will be interdependent and mutually 
deducible one fiom another. Religion, philosophy 
and moials also will be characterised by a purely 
experimental method, and will be regarded from a 
puiely expel imental point of view. The vital senes 
will have attained a maximum of simplicity, and 
the same senes will be univoisal throughout the race. 
Piedispositions, prejudices and individual differences 
will have disappeared, and their place will be taken 
by an indefinite vaiiety of minute impressions, 
leading to reactions of a simple and invariable type 
In shoit, when the ideal of pure experience has been 
realised, man will have become a mere machine, so 
that no matter what paiticuLii specimen of humanity 
you may choose, if you press the same lever you 
will get the same feeling and the same performance 
will take place 

§ 215 Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
philosophy described in the chapter, I should like 
to call attention to what is, to say the least, a 
somewhat remaikable coincidence It is this : 
M Abel Rcy, in a w'ork entitled La thdonc de la 
Physique chez les physicians contemporains, after a' 
careful examination of the theories and metliods of 
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Newton, Rankine, Mach, Ostwald, and Duhcm, 
comes to the conclusion that the philosophy with 
which physical science is most compatible, even if 
it does not presuppose it, is a modified form of 
Positivism which bcais a striking resemblance, not 
only to Pragmatism, but also to the philosophy of 
Pure Expel icnce. 

M Abel Rey docs not piofcss to be a pragmatist, 
nor does he acknowledge that he has been influenced 
by pragmatic ideas In fact, the only reference 
which he makes to Pragmatism occurs in a footnote 
to page 393, where he remarks that certain of his 
own ideas are analogous to those of Pragmatism, 
and that Pragmatism for this very reason, provided 
it abandons the agnosticism towaid which it is 
driven by the fashion of the age, will, like the 
sceptical criticism of science with which it is con- 
nected by numerous bonds, have rendered a service 
to the experimental rationalism of the future. That 
this should be the only allusion to Pragmatism m a 
philosophical treatise of over 400 pages dealing with 
the theory of knowledge, and with the principles 
and methods of Mach, Ostwald and Poincare, aU of 
whom have been claimed as pragmatists, seems to 
me to be somewhat strange , and is still more so 
when we consider that the ideas of M Rey are not 
merely analogous to those of Pragmatism, but are 
as emphatically pragmatic as any held by the most 
whole-hearted pragmatist 01 humanist 

§ 216. M. Rey claims to be a positivist or an 
empiiicist, though not of the school of Comte and 
Stuait Mill, whose Empiiicism he rejects because it 
gives us no satisfactory theory of the categories. 
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The categories, s lys M. Rey, ai e not forms of the 
mind any moie than they aic foims of objective 
reality, but aie due to the puiposivc adaptation of 
the habitual activities of mind to the demand-i of 
objective expeiience Nay more, the opposition 
of mind and matter is itself strictly relative 
Objective experience is not something extciior and 
independent of mind '“Objective experience and 
mind are imiilu'd one in the other and exist and 
develop one through the other ” ^ Hence, the 
categoiics must be ticated historically Since tiny 
result fiom evolution they must have a histoiiCLil 
signification Their natuie is psychological and 
social , pcihaps oven biologu al ® 

From this point of view il Rey approaches the 
question of trutli All truths for him, as foi 
Dr. Schiller, .ire human trutlis and have been 
gradually evolved They aie tlie result of choice 
made by man with a new to adipting liimself to 
his environment Their apparent self-c^■ldencc and 
fixity IS due to force of habit “ Little by little our 
truths have acquired a certain stability like to 
biological immunity, so that ccitain uays of thinking 
have become ouis and exclude at the cost of destroy- 
ing our thinking organism the possibility of becoming 
otlier than they arc ” In this process of adaptation, 
by which truth has been acquired, moreover, man 
has been guided tliioughoiit by utiLty and by 
practical considerations, a cnt'Tioa whic'h, we are 
warned, as usual, must be taki'ii not vu^gan inodn, 
but in a most noble sense The usual pragm itic 
conclusion also is diawn Since all truths have a 
^ op cu , p. 393 * Ibid., p.397. 
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hisfory nnrl arc due to the combined product of the 
mind of m.tn and of his cnMionmcnt, tlic psycho- 
lof^ical stiuctiuc of man must leave an indelible 
trace even on scicnlific truths which will ever cany 
in consequence the mark of human fabiication 

§ 217 In his discussion of the validity of 
physical thcoiics (Book V) and of the inferences 
which may be diawn fiom science in icgard to the 
thcoiy of knowledge in gencial, therefore, M Rey 
has really given us a brief, but vigonjus, exposition 
of many of the leading documes of the pragmatist. 
Not only this, but by combining his Pragmatism 
with a philosophy of Pure Experience, he affords 
but another iiislancc of the marked tendency of 
Piagmatism towaid this philosophy, and at the 
same time has brought out clcaily the difficulties 
with which Pragmabsm is involved if this is in truth 
the end toward which it inevitably leads M Rey 
believes that his conclusions in regard to truth and 
reality follow logically horn the principles and 
methods of science PIcre I cannot agree with him ^ 
Yet by starting from the scientific point of view, 
M Rey, though not professedly a pragmatist, seems 
to throw considerable light upon the metaphysical 
aspect of the pragmatic theory of knowledge. 

The first problem of knowledge, viz , in what does 
knowledge consist, M Rey pronounces insoluble. 
Knowledge for liim is a unique and mysterious 
relation which aiises, we know not how, from the 
adaptation of man to his environment We cannot 
say in what piccisely knowledge consists All we 

* cf chaps XVII , xviu on Piagnutism and Realism in Physical 
Science 
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can do is to trace moi e oi kss imperfectly its Iiistoiy 
It IS useless to define knowledge or tiuth as adaeqnaho 
mentis ad rein for mind and its object are essentially 
relative and must not be treated as if they weie 
independent and distinct Everything, in fact, is a 
relation Experience itself is a relation, a S3^stcm 
of relations Relations arc the given, and when we 
analyse them we do but come across further lela- 
tion'! 1 Terms ai e only the means by which relations 
are expressed, and when we tiy to define them we 
have to fall back upon relations Knowledge, 
experience, loahty aie ultimately one and the same 
thing , they constitute the relation, ce qui cst. But 
what this IS must ever remain a mystery. 

The solution of the second problem of knowledge 
on these lines is simplitily itself Ab esse ad posse 
valet illaiio Knowledge is possible because it is 
ce qui est There are no conditions to enquire into, 
since neither subject nor objec t can exist apart from 
the relation from which they arise as co-relative 
terms JImd is unintelligible apait from matter. 
Hence those theories of knowledge — and they are, 
alas, in the majority — which place matter on the 
one side and mind on the other as distinct entities, 
and w'liich then enquire how they can be brought 
together or how one can come to know the other, 
are theories which start from an altogether erroneous 
standpoint and are vitiated throughout by this 
fundamental fallacy We may, indeed, speak of 
knowledge psychologically, regarding it as a com- 
plcxus of habits , but fuithcr than this we cannot 
go, for “ L'ensemble de ces habitudes cst, dans la 

» op cit , p 394. 
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seiile lavgnc qne nous pmssions comprendre, ce 
qm csi" ^ 

§ 218 When wc consider the relativistic attitude 
at present adopted by many scientists, it is not very 
surprising that M Rey should have arrived at a 
philosophy in which relation is, as with Renouvicr 
and Gieen, the Catcgoiy of categories, and in which 
the mass of 1 elational appeal ance which iNlr Bradley 
holds must somehow qualify the real, is itself identi- 
fied with the real But M Rey has carried his 
Relativism miicli further tlian do the pragmatists, 
and further, too, than Ins premises will justify. 
Science is certainly concerned with relations, since 
it deals, for the most part, with quantitative changes, 
and these arc stiictly relative It is difficult to 
understand, however, how the objects which the 
scientist examines can possibly be due to the rela- 
tions which hold between them Can the definite 
and simple ratio wlmh holds between the volumes 
of combining gases and the \ olume of the compound 
gas that results in any way account for the volumes 
and the gases themseh es ? Can ‘ resemblances,’ of 
themselves, account for the icspectivc functions and 
organic structures of .dlicd species of animals ^ Is 
it not rather the other way about, that the relations 
arise from the objects themselves, the equality of 
volume from the respective volumes of the gases 
which combine, the specific resemblances from the 
structure and functions of the animals concerned ^ 
M Rey, at any rate, is li.iidly justified in returning 
to the view of Renouvicr and Gi een without at least 
giving some fuither icason for his opinion than the 

^ Ibid , p 395 
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mere fact that science is conceinctl clnefiy with 
relations 

§ 219 Apart, liowcvor, from tins cxaf'gLiatcd 
Relativism the leni.iikablo similaiity behiLen the 
philosophy of Rcy and the piagmatic philosophy 
of Pure Expciience, can haidly fail to be iiuticed 
The idcntilication of know ledge with expeiiciRC and 
the fuither ulentifiratioii of experience witli ce qin 
cst IS cleaily tlie pimcijial tliesis upon wlmh the 
philosophy of Pine Experience is built E\eii for 
the Relativism which characterises M Rcy’s thcoiy 
one may find an analogy in Piofessor James’ du.il- 
aspcct vieu' ot experience m which conjunctive and 
disjunctive relations plaj’ so important a part And 
when one leflocts that this theory is the logical 
consequence of Rcy’s pragmatic attitude in 
regal d to the nature of truth, it at any rate suggests 
that the philosophy of Pure Experience is the 
natural, if not the necessary, complement of the 
doctrine that truth consists in a complexus of habits 
which have acquired a comparative stability on 
account of the useful consequences to whicli they 
lead. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PURE EXPERIENCE. 

II. — Criticism. 

§ 220. It IS with considerable misgivings that 
I enter upon a discussion of the philosophy of Pure 
Experience for fear lest I be told m reply that I have 
misunderstood The general standpoint and signifi- 
cance of this philosophy seems to me to be clear 
enough ; but I may be mistaken. And if I am, and 
have, in consequence, misunderstood what is meant, 
let me at once apologise to Piofessor James and to 
the late Avenanus, at the same time pleading m 
excuse what Professor James himself has said, viz ,that 

a philosophy of pure experience . . . presents so many 
points of difference, both fioin the common-sense and 
from the idealism that have made our philosophic 
language, that it is almost as difficult to state it as 
it is to think it out clcaily, and if it is ever to grow into 
a respectable system, it will have to be built up by the 
contributions of many co-operating minds. ‘ 

Where the author of a new system of philosophy 
doubts his own power to think that system out, it 
IS rash, perhaps, to attempt to criticise ; yet when 
a system, while yet inchoate, is offered to the 
philosophic world, the critic is justified m spite of 
the difficulty of his task m making the attempt. 

§ 221. The real difficulty, however, is not so 
much m regard to the philosophy of Pure Experience 

‘ " A Worl 1 of Pure Experieace,” p. syg. 

V 
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itself, as in regard to its connection with Pragmatism 
and Humanism The foimer is unquestionably a 
metaphysic , Pragmatism as such is not metaphysical. 
Yet that so many piagmatists should have adopted 
a philosophy of Pure Experience, and that the 
expressions used by pragmatists and humanists 
when speaking ex professo as pragmatists and 
humanists, should correspond almost woid for word 
with the dicta of the philosopher of Pure Experience, 
indicates that there is, at any rate, a certain harmony 
and congruity between the two , and this Professoi 
James admits ^ On the other hand, Mr Peirce 
assures us that “the real world, the system as a 
whole, is, by definition, outside the sphere of 
Pragmatism,” and that “ the genetic account of the 
origin and selection of truth is not a philosophy of 
reality” * Dr Schiller, too protests that ‘Axioms as 
Postulates ’ is “purely epistemological in character,” 
and that “ the conception of knowledge as developing 
by the progressive determination of a relatively 
indeterminate and plastic matter never pretended 
to be more than an analysis oi knowledge ” ® Against 
this, however, one has to set the fact that the 
expressions used in the expositions of these ‘ epis- 
temological ’ doctrines are of a metaphj sical 
character It is, indeed, not easy to determine in 
what sense such terms as ‘ matter,’ ‘ form,’ ‘ fart,’ 
‘ plasticity,’ ‘ normal objectivity,’ ' the making of 
reality,’ are used, if they are not used in a meta- 
physical sense And even if they are not meant 


' Zfiirf , n.Tu\ cl The Meaning o/ Truth pp 124,128 i'’2,2'5,220 
‘Ualilvin’s Dictionary of Philosophy, article, " Pugmuiisra.” 
• Slitdies in Hiihianism, p 17 (note). 
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metapliysirnlly, but arc used in some strange and 
unnatural signification, they seem to be deliberately 
chosen , and llus intentional ambiguity suggests 
that if Pragmatism is not aheady a mctaphysic, 
it may at any moment become one. In fact, 
Mr Peirce, m spite of Ins declar.ilion to the contrary, 
which I quoted above, himself tells us that Syne- 
chisin, which, he sa5-s, tncludcs Pragviahsm as one 
of its bmnehes, is “fiist shown to be true with 
mathematical exactitude in the field of Logic, and 
IS thence inferred to hold good metaphysically ” * 

§ 222 May not this be true also of the epistemo- 
logical tlicoiy propounded m Axioiiis as Postulates ’ ^ 
It IS not unlikely If the statements there made, 
and oft-times repeated in Humanisni and Studies in 
Humanism, aic not to be mterpieted in a meta- 
physical sense, their value is insignificant For it 
IS the duty of the cpistemologist to assign the con- 
ditions of knowledge, and if, instead of assigning its 
real conditions, he assigns fictitious and merely 
methodological conditions, his tlieoiising is idle and 
useless, and his speculation sliccr waste of time. 
It IS, howcvei, difficult to take the pragmatist’s 
philosophy of experience, e\ cn in Dr Schiller’s case, 
in a non-mctaphysical sense Foi , m the first place. 
Dr Schiller is not a realist He admits that Realism 
has ‘ high pragmatic warrant,’ and even a ‘ high 
degree of truth,’ but, stiictly, the real world is 
merely ‘ a construction within primary reality,’ i e., 
within a purely chaotic experience which as yet 
IS neither subjective or objective, appearance or 

* Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy, article, " Pragmatism," 
and ci. article, " Synechisni.” 
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reality * He admits also that “ m oidinary life we 
assume that we Inc in an external world, which is 
‘ independent ’ of us,” and that “ it would be a great 
calamity if any philosophy should feel it its duty to 
upset this assumption For it woiks splendidly, 
and the philosophy which attacked it would oniy 
hurt itself.” * Nevertheless, Dr. Schiller does attack 
it on the very next page, where he tells us that the 
pragmatically real woild, i c , the real world as we 
know it, is but an elaborate construction composed 
of the more efficacious parts of experience which 
have been selected by man on account of their 
utility and dubbed ‘independent’ facts, poweis, 
persons, etc , and which have been ‘ ejected ’ and 
‘ extended ’ from his consciousness and endowed 
with an ‘independent’ existence and ‘transcendent’ 
reality, because he was unwilling to accept 
responsibility for them® These ‘facts’ and these 
‘realities’ are not, howecer, really independent or 
transcendent, but are ‘immanent’ within the 
cognitive process, and live wholly inside the tissue 
of experience * Nor are we logically forced to 
extiiide them. Our motive is emotional and 
volitional® ‘‘‘Truth’ and ‘reality’ are valid, not 
because they are ’ independent ’ of us, but because 
we have ‘ made ’ them, and they are so completely 
dependent on us that we can depend on them to 
stay ‘true’ and ‘real’ independently of us”“ 
Doubtless, reality is not wholly of our making It 
supposes pre-existing fact. But pre-existing fact 

^ Stiidtes in Httnmiism, p 201, and cf p. 187. 

* Hid , p 4^9 » Ibid , pp 470, 471. * Ibtd,, pp. 426, 460. 

• Ibid , p 470. “ Ibid , p. 462 
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does not presuppose the real world of common- 
sense, but the pre-existencc of ‘ primary reality,’ 
or of chaotic experience ^ In short, ‘ reality is 
experience,’® and we might even say ‘reality’ is 
‘ my ’ experience, were it not that the statement 
might lead us into solipsism, whereas, for the present, 
at any rate, we must admit ‘an intimate and plastic 
correlation between reality and the exponent ’ Yet 
times may change, and a more ‘child-like attitude 
may be feasible m heaven,’ where our ideals of a 
more ‘ harmonious universe ’ may be realised, where 
experience will become, we may hope, intellectually 
transparent and continually harmonious, and where, 
consequently, there will be no ‘need to postulate 
anything beyond our experience to account 
for it.’ ® 

§ 223 But how is our experience to be thus 
transformed ’ Chiefly it ivould appear by the 
growth of knowledge , for m knowing w'e make not 
only the ‘true’ but the ‘real,’ '•and ‘■the difference 
wrought by pragmatic verification is as great in the 
case of reality as it is in that of truth ” ® True, 
Dr. Schiller is here speaking of the malang of 
‘subjective reality,’® or knowledge — though why 
in that case he should distinguish between reahty 
and truth it is difficult to see ; but he also mamtams 
that m knowing we really alter reality, and cites no 
less than five ways in which this may take place.’ 

* Ibid , p 201. • Ibid , p 463 

^ Ibid , p 486, and cf siif’ia, ^ 214 

* cf ibid , Essaj- vu , " The Making of Truth," aud Essay xix., 
" The Making of Reahty ’’ 

' Ibid , pp 431, 432, and cf pp 198 ei seq 
f pf. »6»d , p. 429, 1 Ibid , pp 4 38 « uq 
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(i) “ The making of truth,” he ba3's, “ reallj^ alters 
subjective reality ’ — a fact which few would dispute, 
but the real question, of course, is as to reality 
pioper, le, objective leahty (2) “Our knowledge 
when applied alUrs real reahly, and is not real 
knowledge if it cannot be applied ” This again, 
IS fairl)' ob\iou3, but to know and to apjily one’s 
knowledge aie not the same thing Ajjphcation 
imjihcs action and expunnent which is not, as such, 
knowledge Hence, that knowledge itself alters real 
reality still reinaiiis to be pioved (3) “Human 
bctiigs are afieded by the opinions of others ” Surely, 
the opinions of others do not affect us directly but 
only tluough their actions and woids in which those 
opinions arc cxpiesscd. (4) “ Mere knowing alters 
reality so jar at hast as one parly to the transaetion is 
coneerned''^ Dr Sclnllci is hcie refcinng to the 
knower , hence tins fourth case difleis very little 
from the first Moreover, the mfiucnce of cognition 
on the knower is not in question. {5) The last 
instance of the ‘making of leality ’ is tlie most 
Intel csting of all Dr Schiller argues that not only 
where men and the higher animals are concerned, 
but “ even on the purely physical plane on which 
our transactions with other bodies are conducted, 
there is response to our cogmtu'e manipulations 
which varies with our operation, and so therefore 
there is real making of reality by us 

§ 224. Inanimate tilings “ respond to our 

* Studies 111 liiimainsm, pp 438, 439 

^ lliiU ,-p 444 (It slioulj be noted that ‘ making’ here implies 
co-npcratinn and reaction It doco not mean ‘ creating,' thoiigli 
nliat ap]na's to us as ■' ongimil and rigid" may be "con- 
ceived ub having been made by analogous processes.'') 
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cognitive operations on the level on which they 
apprehend them” Now, ordinarily, by ‘cognitive 
operations,’ one would understand either thought 
or perception, but ‘ cognitive mampulahon ’ suggests 
physical action as well Hence, once again, we are 
left in doubt as to whether Dr Schiller is propound- 
ing a new doctrine, or whether he is merely affirming 
again and again an indisputable fact One thing, 
however, seems to be clear, and that is that 
Dr Schiller is firmly convinced that somehow or 
other we really do make reality, and make it in a 
metaphysical sense , for the purpose of his chapter, 
entitled The Making of Reality, is to prove that 
reality is something which grows up m the process 
by which truth is made, and to show that this is 
valid, not only for the theory of knowledge, but 
also as a ‘ theory of the Cosmos ’ True, he makes 
a distinction between ‘ discovering ’ and * making * 
reality, and tells us that “ to wish for a chair and 
find one, and to wish foi <1 chair and make one, are 
experiences which it is not easy to confuse ” ^ But 
we must remember that this distinction for 
Dr SchiUer is purely pragmatic,® and that our only 
reason for saying that we do not really make the 
chair which we find is, that “ its behaviour is such 
that it IS practically inconvenient or impossible to 
asciibe its reality to our sub]ective activity : ” * we 
do not want to be held responsible for its behaviour, 
at any rate not ]ust at present, though we may 
become more lenient and reasonable later on. In 

^ Studies in Humanism, p 430, 

* Ibid , p 201 

® Ibid, p 430 (Italics mine.) 
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any case, we alter reality, even if we do not whoUy 
make it. For not only is it irrational to assume 

that the Real has a determinate nature which the 
knowing reveals but does not affect , [but] the aciiial 
situation IS a case of in tei action . . . . m which the 
subject and the object determine each other. . . . 
When the mind knows loality both aie affected, [just as] 
when a stone falls to the ground, both it and the earth 
arc attracted , [and just as] in our social relation we 
frequently put questions which are potent in deter- 
mining their own answers, and without putting the 
question would have left the subjects undetermined. 
[Hence] the ‘determinate nature of reality’ docs not 
subsist ‘ outside ' or ‘ beyond ’ the process of knowing it. 
.... Previous to liial, it is indeterminate, really and 
from every point of view .... within limits which it 
IS our business to discover.^ 

§ 225. As a matter of fact. Dr Schiller never does 
discover these limits, but this deficiency we must 
overlook as we have yet to find out how reality is 
altered or ‘ made ’ by tlie knowing of it. Do we 
impose forms upon the plastic receptivity of matter 
directly, or do we impose them only through the 
mediation of action ^ If mere cognition imposes 
them, we can never know the object at all, but only 
the object as altered by our knowing tt. Reality as 
such must for ever remain unknowable. Rather 
than adopt so sceptical an alternative I prefer to 
think that Dr Schiller has merely been reasserting m 
his own peculiar w'ay what everyone admits, namely 
that we impose forms on matter through the media- 
tion of action Thus I take it that when we are 
said to make reality, what 13 meant is that by 

* fftmamsm, pp ii, 12 (note). 
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our actions we modify reality And I am confirmed 
in this opinion when I reflect upon Dr Schiller’s 
pronouncements in regard to ‘ mere knowing ’ It 
is, he tells us, merely ‘ an mtellectualist abstraction,’ 
“ a fragment of a total process, which always ends 
in an action which tests its truth,” and “ to establish 
the bearing on reality of the making of truth we 
must consider the whole process as completed, t e , 
as issuing in action, and as sooner or later altering 
reality.” ‘ He then goes on to speak of knowing 
and of cognitive operations, not in the ordinary 
and accepted use of the terms, but in his pragmatic 
sense as including action ; and to prove from this 
that cognitive operations (knowing proper plus 
action) alter reality The whole force of the argu- 
ment for ‘ the making of reality ’ rests, therefore, 
upon this peculiar use of the term knowledge as 
including the action which sooner or later follows it. 
And that knowledge in this sense produces effects 
in, and elicits responses or reactions from, even 
inanimate objects no one will deny Dr. Schiller’s 
theory that ‘ knowledge alters reality ’ sounds 
strange to us merely because he is using terms in 
a strange and unwarranted sense and arbitrarily 
ignormg a distinction that all psychologists admit, 
viz., the distinction between cognition and action. 

§ 226. If we agree, then, to understand by 
knowledge, knowledge plus action, the thesis that 
knowledge alters reality becomes painfully obvious * 
Several difficulties arise, however, as soon as we extend 

* Ibid , p. 440 

* That knowledge always includes action, as Dr. Schiller 
assumes and as his theory demands, is contradicted by the facts 
of experience, cf, supra, § 98, 
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this ‘making of icnlity’ to all that scorns objective. 
For if we interpret Dr. Schiller realistically and 
regard matter, in spite of its formless and wholly 
plastic receptivity as something really distinct fiom 
our minds, not only is it difficult to conceive how it 
could have existed m such a state, but it is also 
dilficnlt to imagine how its evolution could have 
begun. It is conceiv.ible that our ancestors 
might have contrived somehow to endow with foiiiis 
the formless receptivity of their envnonment , but, 
utilcsa they also coinmunicated activity to it, tins 
wholly plastic matter could not have reacted in 
1 espouse to these or to any other attempts to 
‘ inform ’ it , and if it did react, then it must have 
reacted m a moic or less definite manner and so 
must have had aheady a minimum of strnctiiie 
In other words, if we suppose mittcr to have been 
independent of mind, and yet to have evolved 
solely under the influence of I'aclion-pcusce, we are 
confronted with a contiadiction, for either mattci 
was wholly formless and phistic, and so could not 
react, and consequently could not evolve , oi c“lse 
matter could react and so could not have been at 
the outset wholly plastic and formless 
§ 227. Dr bchiller is not unaware of this 
difficulty, for he mentions it on p 434 of his Studies, 
and proceeds to answer it by telling us that theie 
is no answer, for “the whole question is invalid, 
because it asks too much It demands to know 
nothing less than how reality comes to be at all, 
how fact is made absolutely And this is more than 
philosophy can accomplish or need attempt ” But, 
suicly, this IS not tho case, We do not ask how 
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rcalil5^ in general began, for clearly, as a whole, 
reality never could begin What we want to know 
IS the origin of contingent realilj^ of tliat reality 
which we find around us and which is subject to 
change, and of the knowledge which we, human 
agents, possess of that reality Panpsychism, winch 
IS but another form of the philosophy of Pure 
Experience,^ gives some sort of answer to this 
question. Indeed, it seems to be, as I have already 
pointed out, if not the neceisary, at least the 
natural, complement of Pragmatism and Humanism 
For wliile to tlie collection of psychic expeiienccs 
in which reality consists. Humanism adds the 
dynamic element by means of which one series of 
experiences, i e., one mind, is able to act upon 
another senes or mind, and thus explains how by 
interaction and mutual modification the different 
worlds which each has constructed for himself are 
gradually brought to unity , the philosojjhy of Pure 
Experience, on its side, gets rid of the inconsistency 
of a wholly plastic and foimlcss, yet existent, 
matter by transforming it into rudimentary minds 
endowed with some actn ity and at least a modicum 
of structure. The mateiial umvcise, m fact becomes, 
as M Bergson puts it, “ a kind of consciousness in 
which everything compensates and neutralises 
Itself ” * 

Toward this solution of the difficulty Dr Schiller 
inclines . ® yet it is a solution which one can hardly 
regard as satisfactory. 

‘ cf "A World of Pure Experience," p 569. 

* Math rc ct Memoire, p 26 j 

• Sittaies m Humanism, pp 443, 446, ft ie‘j, 
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The question \\hcnce come the forms which we 
impose upon the quasi-conscious bemgs-for-them- 
selves, otherwise known as material things, has yet 
to be ansi\ered But in attempting to answer this 
question the Pragmatic Method breaks down It 
affirms that all categories and piinciplcs, and all 
the forms which we impose upon the plastic 
receptivity of matter, have had a history But if 
everything has had a histor}’, nothing could ever 
have begun to be at all. and as soon as you assign 
a begmmng to anything, you affirm the existence of 
something which has not had a history Thus the 
pragmatist is compelled to allow that there is an 
initial basis of reality and truth which has not been 
made by us ; and the question then arises whence 
that basis with which knowledge began And as 
we have scen,i in order to answer this question, the 
pragmatist is forced to have recoin se either to 
Apriorism or to the theory of Aristotle In a 
wholly genetic theory of knowledge the origin of 
knowledge is not only inexplicable, but impossible , 
and in a wholly genetic theory of the universe 
reality could never have come into being at all 

§ 228 Closely connected wutli this question of 
the origin of knowledge is another difficulty whicli 
confronts the pragmatist wdien he tries to back up 
his Pragmatism by a panpsychic version of the 
philosophy of Pure Experience. In a panpsychic 
universe all that exists is mind, and all knowledge 
IS about mind, hence the problem is how different 
minds come to know one another The meta- 
ph5'&ical conditions of knowledge, according to 

1 cf. iupra, s 99, 
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Professor James, are (i) a plurality of minds, and 
(2) a common ^^orld which can be knowm by each 
These conditions, however, apply only to our present 
stage of de\’clopment, and aie expressed in the 
language of common-sense Consequently, when 
used by the philosopher of Piiic Experience, they 
have to be re-mterpicted Thus the ‘plurality of 
minds ’ becomes “ the piactically irreversible 
structure of our consciousness, defining the general 
forms within which our answers must fall , ” ^ 
while the ‘ common world ’ becomes “ a most 
chaotic pure experience which sets us questions,” 
and which at most possesses but a ‘ minimum of 
structuie ; ’ a chaotic pure cxpeiicnce which 
belongs, I take it, to psychical beings m an abnor- 
mally low stage of development Now, if knowledge 
IS to make any progress, somehow or other these 
two sets of psychical beings or experiences must 
interact. But how is this possible ^ Professor 
James has agreed to do without the concept of 
causation, and he expressly demos tliat we have 
any direct apprehension of the nature of other 
minds Our thoughts, he says, do not perceptually 
terminate in other minds, but lead 113 only to their 
‘ brink,’ to their “ chromatic fringes, and to the 
hurtful words and deeds whicli are their really next 
effects ” ® If, then, minds are in tliemselvcs un- 
knowable, and if evciytliing is of the nature of mind, 

'Professor James qualifies tins statement by adding " that 
the structure was wTOught m us long ago," but tins qualification 
can apply only to some leaturcs m the present structure ol miml, 
otherwise we should again be imolved in the dilficulty of getting 
knowledge to start 

• " A World of Pure Experience," p 563. 
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how do we get an)' knowledge at all ^ To say that 
we postulate other minds is obviously no solution 
of the difficulty whatsoever, for if we cannot 
experiment upon other minds, and they cannot 
react upon ours, there is no possible way in which 
our postulate can be veiified The universe having 
been reduced to individual psychical beings, between 
which no interaction can take place, each individual 
IS shut up within the limits of Ins own experiences. 
He cannot communicate them to anybody else 
Hence we are driven to Subjective Idealism or 
Solipsism. 

§ 229 Professor James might have got out of 
the difficulty by admitting some form of monistic 
Idealism or Absolutism, but that w ould have been 
too repugn.mt to a pluiahst , or he might have 
admitted, with Dr Schiller, that mind and matter 
(i e , other minds Icsa de\ eloped) can intoiact , but 
this would have implied the validity of causation 
Accordingl)', he has lecoursc to another experiment, 
and postulates a common world of spare If we 
are to be able to communicate one with another, 
there must be something in common between us, 
and as our minds do not terminate in the same 
percepts (since the percepts of different persons are 
never precisely the same), it is better to say that 
they terminate m the same place, or space or pseudo- 
space, or something or other of that kind which is 
very much like space. 

Really I do not see how ‘ space ’ is going to help 
Professor James out of his dilliculty unliss he is 
willing to interpret it realistically Indeed, it is 
no easy task to discover what precisely space can 
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mean m a pliilosopliy of Pure Experience. It must 
be bomc aspect of experience, however, for ex 
hypoihesi llicie is nothing but experience in existence 
Moreover, when a given experience, per se pure and 
simple, has been analysed post factum into a dual 
aspect, we could hardly say that space belonged to 
the subjective aspect, so that it must belong to the 
objective Or, in other woids, when two people 
perceive the same thing, as we say, the objective 
and spatial aspects of their lespective experiences 
are really identical Whence it follows that when 
A and B pe ceive the same thing, the piece of 
experience in question, say Memorial Hall, has not 
only a dual, but a triple aspect, \iz , the objectiv'c 
and spatial aspect Memorial Hall and the subjective 
aspects of A’s and B’s consciousness respectively. 
Nay, more, should there happen to be a crowd 
gathered in front of Memorial Hall, that fortunate 
piece of experience would theieby obtain an in- 
definite number of subjective aspects, each of which 
would be the other side, so to speak, of the same 
objective experience. But if this given piece of 
experience is really one and the same, and is really 
common to all the different minds that perceive it 
in such a way that they can only be separated from 
it and regarded as distinct by an absti action, then 
minds m reality arc not distinct and individual, but 
are at bottom one Thus starting fiom Pure 
Experience as interpreted by the Personal Idealist 
or the panpsychist, we arrive at a conclusion which 
IS utterly incompatible vith Peisonal Idealism, and 
indeed with any species of pluralistic philosophy, a con- 
clusion which ultimately must lead us on to Monism. 
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On the other Iiand, if space is interpreted realis- 
tically, it IS independent and distinct from mind ; 
and experience ceases to be one thing which we 
retrospectively distinguish into a subjective and an 
objective aspect, for it is and has been all along 
dual m that the somebody who experiences is really 
distinct from the something (viz , space) that is 
expcncnced But if this much is granted, why 
restrict the common object of all perception to space ’ 
Why single out an abstraction and make that real, 
instead of admitting, with common-sense and the 
realist, that the material world as a whole is reaP 
Common-sense Realism is a much better solution 
than a half-thought-out philosophy w’liieh seems to 
tear us m pieces and cast some one way some another. 

§ 230. The disruptive tendency of the philosophy 
of Pure Exijrrience may be further illustrated by 
the theory that the known m conceptual thought is 
a “ possible cx'pcnence ” When my know ledge 
does not terminate m an actual percept, it refers, 
I am told, to a ‘possible experience ’ What is this 
‘ possible cxpencncc,’ and to whom does it belong ’ 
Is it but another name for Mill’s ‘ possibility of 
sensation ’ ’ Apparently not , for this w'ould mean 
Subjective Idealism, which we must try to avoid. 
‘ The beyond must be of an experimental nature , 
and if not a future experience of our owm (it cannot 
be merely a future experience of our own if it really 
exists) or a present one of our neighbour, it must 
be a thing in itself, 1 e , an experience for itself 
whose relation to other things we translate into 
the action of molecules, ether-waves,’ * etc. So far, 

* " A World of Pure Experience," p 569. 
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SO good . the possible experience exists for it is the 
expciience of a psychical something ; and, once 
again, tins ‘opens tlic chapter,’ as Piofessor James 
says, ‘ to the iclations of Radiral Empiiicism to 
Panpsychism’ The ‘possible cxpciiciicc’ m ques- 
tion, however, is a possible expeiiciice for me, so 
that somehow or other I must be able to get at it ; 
but how I cannot conceive I shall be told, I 
suppose, that when I move about or take a journey, 
my experience ‘ grows by the edges,’ and may end 
by coinciding with the experience of that psychic 
something winch I know. Whether such an account 
of the way in which we come to perceive objects is 
adequate I leave it to the reader to judge.' Person- 
ally, it does not seem to me to explain anything 
at all, for it docs not tell me how I am going to 
appropriate to myself that other experience which, 
for me, is only possible, and at present belongs to 
somebody else who is quite distinct fiom me. The 
transition from possible to actual experience still 
remains a mystery The ‘ conterramousness of 
different minds ’ and the ‘ concatenated union ’ of 
different parts of the world of Pure Experience seem 
to be little more than words, and they certainly 
cannot help us. Indeed, the very ‘ termini ’ which 
are supposed to exist betueen different minds m 
this hypothesis, serve but to shut each mind up m 
its own experience and to prevent it from passing 
from there to other experiences at present belonging 
to other minds or to psychic ihiiigs m themselves. 
Relations of contiguity {nothing between) are 
equally unavailing, for what is contiguous ifso facto 
does not interpenetrate. Yet I must be able some- 
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how to get fiom my own to the cxpcripiires ot 
somebody else, othciwise, for me, they are not 
possible experiences, and I cannot know them at all. 
Hence I am foiced to admit a ‘ transcendental leap.’ 
or else to postulate .a common somelJnng And il I 
choose the latter course, again I am driven back- 
wards to the Monism of a previous chapter or 
forwards to the Realism of the next Either that 
common something is insidt or it is outside the 
minds that experience it If it is outside, and we 
wish to avoid the sallo morlale, we must admit 
causal interaction and direct apprehension of tlie 
nature of reality ; if it is inside, we must modify 
Personal Idealism and admit the ‘ through and 
through type of union, each in all and all in each,’ 
which is the characteristic of monistic Idealism 
§ 231 It is hardly necessary for me to show 
that the arguments heic used against the philosophy 
of Pure Experience as expounded by Piofi-ssor 
James, apply also to the Empino-Cnltasm of 
Avenarius, for I have alicady shown that the two 
philosophies are fundamentally the same Subject 
and object, character and content, independent and 
dependent vital series aie but different aspects of 
one and the same entity, experience, relatively 
distinguished in letrospection, but not really 
distinct. Logical relations between character and 
content and functional relations between psychosis 
and bram-state arc added, but they explain 
nothing , and the Psycho-physical Parallelism 
which they imply cannot be proved to hold except 
for sensations and im.igt s and those connections and 
gioupmgs of images which are classed under the 
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general heading of Association of Ideas. Hence 
the same difficulties arise as before, and similar 
alternatives present themselves Either experiences 
are grouped in finite centres or they are not If 
they are, we have Pluralism, and must either admit 
causal interaction or else assign a common Ground • 
and if they are not, we have Experience left standing 
by itself , without substance, yet giving rise to 
differences , without Ground, yet somehow producing 
appearances, and from its primary state of un- 
differentiated purity by some mystenous process, 
evolving a conglomeration of ideas, illusory, in- 
significant, useless, only to return in the end, aided 
by the philosopher, to the same dull state of flat 
and meaningless monbtony 
§ 232 The philosophy of Avenanus suggests 
another difficulty which may be urged against the 
philosopher of Puie Experience Avenanus intro- 
duces pro tempore and by the assistance of his 
Empirio-Critical postulate the existence of other 
minds Yet he forgets to tell us how it comes 
about that ‘ character ’ is grouped together in these 
postulated minds, or how it is that while character 
appears to be so grouped content may extend to an 
indefinite beyond No unity of Ground is pre- 
supposed as the condition of the giouping of feelings, 
thoughts and volitions in these pseudo-real centres 
of experience which are eventually to disappear ; 
and licncc the concept of the self finds no place in 
tlic philosophy of Empirio-Cniicisvi 

By Piofcssor James the concept of the self is 
treated m like manner, and is emptied of all real 
significance. Pcisonahty and unity, conceptions 
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SO prominent m Personal Idealism, and so forcibly 
thrust upon us by the data of cxpcncnrc are almost 
entirely wanting m his mosaic philosojiby Relations 
of vaiious degrees of intimacy are much to the fore, 
but no unity of Ground is admitted, and conse- 
quently for Radical Empincism thcic is no real self 
Professor James docs not scruple, indeed, to use 
realistic tcnninology Again and again he speaks 
of ‘ minds ’ which think and feel, and which ‘ actuate ’ 
bodies But neither in his Principles of Psychology 
nor yet in liis mctaphj'sical sketches is a real self to 
be found as the icsult of his careful analyses The 
self foi him is merely a system of memories, pur- 
poses, stiivings, fulfilments or disappointments, an 
aggregate of relations intimately cohering together, 
co-conscious and somehow leading one into the 
other, yet without any unity in the backgiound, or 
any substance to explain this fortuitous concouise 
of psychical characteristics What is it holds 
together these various items, mcmoiics, purposes, 
strivings ^ What is it forms them into a S5'stem ^ 
How is it that they interpenetrate and suffuse one 
another’s being while others are left outstanding ? 
How are they distinguished from one another and 
yet united in synthesis ^ What is the significance of 
that little word ‘my ' when I say that my experiences 
pass continuously from one to the other, yet 
never pass diicctly into the experiences of somebody 
else ^ What is the significance and what the use of 
those purposes, stiiving-, and needs which, together, 
determine the ‘ will to believe,’ if they do not belong 
to a real person, a reid unit}', who knows that he 
has them and demands that, whatever may happen 
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to other purposes and needs, hts, at any rate, must 
and shall be satisfied ^ 

§ 233 Pragmatism cannot bo reconciled with a 
Personal Idealism such as has been outlined m the 
symposium which bears that name, until it assigns 
to personality a fuller meaning than is assigned to 
it in Radical Empiricism and m the philosophy 
of Pure Experience Pin poses, unless they arc 
purposes for somebody, needs, unless they belong to 
a real self, satisfactions, emotions, will, action, 
unless they are united and co-ordinated by a living 
personality, are abstractions quite as empty and 
meaningless as those of ‘ pure intellect ’ or ‘ mere 
knowing ’ Faculties and functions which work 
together for a common end are intelligible only if 
they are grounded in a real and living unity, and 
unity and functions alilcc are abstractions if separated 
and considered apait Professor James feels a 
great repugnance to putting tlie Kantian ‘hurly- 
buily ’ of sensations within the soul , yet sensations 
arc neither more noi less ‘ chaotic ’ than mcmoiies, 
striMngs, purposes and felt-transitioiis without a 
soul Kant, with his tiaiisccnclental Unity of 
Appciccption, which is at bottom but another name 
for the unity of a rational sell, is at any rate able 
to explain the synthesis of the many in the one. 
But Professor Janies and the philosophers of Pure 
Experience not only fail to account for this synthesis, 
but, neglecting presuppositions, seem to foiget that 
a mosaic is not a mosaic at all, nor a series a series, 
unless the individuals which compose it somehow 
form a unity, or are capable of being apprehended 
by a mind which itself is a unity. The pragmatist 
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cannot be content with such a philosophy He is 
pragmatically bound to restore real unities to their 
proper place in a metaphysic of the universe and 
111 a theory of human knoi\ lodge for without them 
we are left with a huily-biiily which, m spite of its 
felt-relations is moie chaotic and more unintelligible 
than any Kantian manifold, and with a philosophy 
which IS wholly incapable of answering any rational 
question, of sen mg any rational purpose, or of 
satisfying any human ncf d 

§ 234 Supposing, however, that this restitution 
has been made, that the unities destroj'ed by Pure 
E\perience and tlui schts annihilated by Radical 
Empiricism have been reinstated, and that the 
philosophy of Pure Eapenence has been transformed 
into Peisonal ldc,thsm, can the pragmatNt find heie 
a metapliysic wliicli will satisfy his lational needs’ 
I think not, for Personal Idealism and Panpsych ism 
themselves aie incomjiletc and tend to disiuption 
The discrepancy which aiises when an attempt is 
made to account for intercommunication between 
mind and mind we have alieady pointed out ; but 
the incompleteness of Personal Idealism ma}' be 
shown in quite another w'a}"^ It seems to assume, 
with Fichte, th.it tlie Universe consists of a system 
of rational, stii\ mg Egos A multiplicity of rationed 
beings, howecci, cannot be an ultimate fact This 
multiplicity must be accounted for, and it cannot 
be accounted for by saying that each rationed ego 
CMsts of its own natuie, and is nccessaiy inde- 
pendently of its neighbours , for this W'ould lead to 
a contradiction A necessary being whicli is wliolly 
independent of anytliing else, must be infinite, since. 
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being independent and distinct, there is nothing 
winch could limit it Yet de facto it is not infinite 
since there are ex hypolhest other beings which have 
perfections that it docs not possess A multiplicity 
of rational beings, then, cannot individually be 
necessary Either they must foim a systematic 
whole which finds its unity and necessity in an 
immanent Ground, in which case their pcisonality 
IS once more destroyed, for they no longer have any 
self which IS really distinct from that Ground ; or, 
while still retaining their personality and their 
mutual independence, they presuppose some Being 
who IS one, infinite and necessary, and whose 
existence and purposive action is the real, though 
not the immanent. Ground of theirs 
§ 235 Thus, so far as real and personal unities 
and a real and personal God are concerned, we have 
come back to Realism One assumption alone bars 
the way to a complete 1 etui 11, and that is the 
assumption which is conmion to all Idealisms, viz., 
that the subject cxpericnnng and the real object 
experienced are not distinct That it is an 
assumption is evident ; for the testimony of direct 
experience is negative, and the testimony of common- 
sense belief IS opposed ‘ Pure ’ experience, if we 
have any, tells us nothing whatsoever about real 
unities, for though we do not distinguish the self 
from the not-self, we certainly do not regard them 
as one ; nor do we do so when our experience is 
purely objective as it is said at times to be, for then 
there is no scZ/-cuiiSCiousncss at all. The fact 
remains, therefore, that as soon as reflection super- 
venes on an act of direct expeiience, things and the 
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conscious self, objects and the psychical acts in 
which they were known, in a word, what is ex- 
perienced and we who experience, are held to be 
really distinct , and this distinction is referred back 
by us to the act in which — according to some — it 
passed unnoticed It is the denial of this distinction 
which has led to Absolutism and to the incon- 
sistencies and inexplicable mysteries which arc to 
be found therein. And it is the denial of this dis- 
tinction which has led to the philosophy of Pure 
Experience which is even more inconsistent and 
more mysterious still 

§ 236 But am I right m saying that all Idealisms 
make the disastrous assumption referred to above ^ 
Perhaps I, too, have e-xaggerated ^ Indeed, it 
would seem that I have. For I observe a tendency 
among many idealists, notably Personal idealists 
and possibly Professor Mackenzie, to deny altogether 
this assumption, and to adopt a philosophy winch, 
in aU respects but one is a Realism Idealists of 
this kind admit individual existents and affirm that 
they interact , but in order to explain intei action 
they postulate that the world, which the lealist calls 
material, is at bottom spiritual. This I cannot but 
legal d as a misnomer, for the material world is 
essentially different from man. On the other hand, 
between the knower and the known theie must be 
some similarity of nature, and if to the so-called 
material world we assign a reality less peifcct than 
that which belongs to man, it is largely a question 
of words perhaps whether we call it spiritual or 
not Spiiituahty, however, connotes intellect and 
will , and to predicate those of matciial things is 
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neither consistent with facts nor necessary in order 
to explain knowledge Interaction we must postu- 
late ; but interaction is possible even if things are 
material, as I shall endeavour to show in the follow- 
ing chapters ; whereas if all things are spiiitual, as 
the idealist assumes, interaction is simply a mystery 
whicli no one can explain. * 

In any case this Idealism is not that which the 
pragmatist has adopted It might, indeed, be called 
a form of Panpsychism , but to Panpsychism the 
pragmatist adds his doctrine that m every case 
reality is really altered by our knowledge of it 
Nothing IS more reasonable than to suppose that, if 
there be anything personal at the bottom of things, 
the way we behave to it must affect “the way it 
behaves to us ” And, as we have seen. Dr Schiller 
not only does assume this for each and every really 
cognitive act, but strives by might and mam 
to prove it, while at the same time denying 
that the contrary hypothesis is capable of rational 
defence. Consequently, our knowledge is never 
knowledge of reality, but only of modifications 
produced in reality by the very act of knowing it , 
and that second factor which must be admitted into 
reality, “but is not of our making,”* must remain 
for ever unknowable. The pragmatic theory of 
knowledge, therefore, if logically carried out, either 
diives us back m Kantian Scepticism with its wholly 
useless and meaningless Din^-an-sich , or, if inter- 
preted metaphysically, leads us on to a philosophy 
of Pure Experience which, of all philosophies, is the 


1 'Axioms as Postulates,’ § 24 
* Studies in Humanism, p 46S. 
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most hopeless, lor its power of explaining the 
universe is absolutely }td, and as soon as an intelligent 
meaning is put upon its atiocious tciminology it at 
once bursts with disci epancy and leaves us no better 
off than when we started. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 
EX PARTE OBJECTI. 

§ 237 In this and in the two following chapteis 
I do not propose to give a full or in any way an 
adequate account of the metaphysics of any realistic 
philosophy, nor do I propose to discuss m detail 
the vaiious categones of Deing. That is a duty 
which pertains to the me taphysician as a meta- 
physician, and not to the epistemologist, who is 
concerned with metaphysics only in so far as he has 
to treat of the conditions of human knowledge 
My intention here is to give merely a brief outline 
of the metaphysics of Realism and to deal at length 
only with those of its characteristics which bcai 
directly upon, and are presupposed by, the realist’s 
theory of knowledge 

A not uncommon method m metaphysics is to 
take its theses one by one, and to endeavour to 
show that each is self-evident or that it can be 
inferred fiom the data of our cxiieiicnce I hai’c 
deliberately chosen another course. Not that I 
disapprove of the older method, or that I think it 
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impossible to establish inclividnally and yet with 
some degree ot conclusivcness the doctrines of 
metaphysics , but, liist of all, because the detailed 
discussion which tins way of piocceding would 
involve hardly lies within the province of Episte- 
mology , and, secondly, because I feel that, though 
to a plain man who, like all men, is born a realist, 
such a method might prove convincing, it could 
hardly appear so to one who is already pers]p*>f,jd 
of the truth of his own philosophic position 
philosopher is a dogmatist in that he belief' 
affirms his own pliilosophy to be better than 
anybody else , and unless you can oJlci hi 
philosophy which, taken as a whole is 
matic, more complete, more sclt-cor 
compatible with tlic facts of in^ 
common-sense belief, and finally m. 
las own of satisfying Ins deepc'* 
hardly hope to convince Inii’ 
not to say the truth, of the 
yourself believe. Now the 
as It was undci stood by 
is still understood by the 
scholastics, to my miii'^ 
with either 
characteristics 
this IS the theo 
to describe. It ’ 
mosaic ; and as ' 
beg that frorr 
it to picc' 
doing sf 
conser- 
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§ 238. Without the Absolute u ould 

be like a city built m the au, and in the same way 
Scholasticism without God is a pliilosophy stripped 
of the central idea which dominates the whole 
The limitations, the imperfections, the corruptibility 
and the changeful nature of the things which sur- 
round US', all point to a something beyond, to a 
Being who is fiee from the manifest deficiencies of 
-^t- .things, to whom they owe their existence 
and " hatev er degree of reality they possess, yet of 
^ey are but the imperfect manifestation, 
we find within points m the same direction 
\hand, our human souls demand with all 
V of a categorical imperative a satisfac- 
' 11 stop at nothing short of the infinite 
her hand, when we reflect on the 
man nature, on its finite knowledge, 
on its weakness and iiicon- 
\ its proneness to error and 
'hich are so often frustrated 
* ; w'hen we reflect on these 
'guarantee that our needs 
mdeed it be the obstinate 
th whi^ they assert 
jAbsoJis of oui 
f enuie a Being 
iHry 3, for their 
n selves or from 


+0 a supreme 
"d essence 
Vtmgent 
thill PI 5 
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IS because He is, and who cannot, tberefoie, be other 
than infinite, since in Him existence and essence 
are one Whether the existence of God can be 
proved, from these considerations, it is beyond the 
scope of my subject to discuss For the purposes of 
theory I'-assuTn^e the existence of a supreme and 
infinite Being, because such an assumption is neces- 
sary to explain the univeise m which we live, and 
because without such an assumption our theory of 
knowledge would not be complete 

§ 239 Granted, then, that there is a Being who 
exists a se^ it follows that all outside Him must exist 
in dependence upon Him , and of these dependent 
existents something must now be said. They do 
not exist of themselves, otheiwise they would be 
identical with God , and they are not infinite, for 
they could only be infinite if they existed a se. Yet 
they exist, and their existence can only come from God 
They arc not self-existents, but essentially dependent 
beings, brought into existence originally by the 
mere act of God, and sustained in their existence 
and activity by the Divine power It is a common 
mistake to suppose that the scholast ic conceives 
God and the created universe as beings shut off 
from one another and independent except for the 
first act of creation by which they came to be. This 
is an utter misconception. The universe is regarded 
by scholastics as dependent upon God almost as 
completely as it is m the theoiy of Absolutism! 
Finite beings are not mere cliffci cnees of an Absolute 
Ground, or mere paits of one organic whole. They 
have their own existence and their own nature, both 
of which are distinct from His. Yet they resemble 

1 Sec Appendix, for precise m 'inng of ‘dependence’ and 
.independence ’ 
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and manifest God in their own impeifect way, and, 
though distinct fioin Him, never foi a moment aie 
they independent So long as they exist, they 
depend upon Him for what they are and w'hat 
they do Pivme conservation and divine con- 
Qursys or co-opeiation aic necessary ftonroeginning 
to end In a sense, w e may say w ith truth that God 
IS the Ground of the universe, so completely docs it 
depend upon Him for all that it is But that Ground 
is not a Unit}' amid diffeicnce immanent within a 
concrete individual whole , for there is not identity, 
but only a far-off resemblance and a one-sided 
dependence between created beings and the source 
from' which they ultimatel}' pioceed 

§ 240 l^onctheless, in a lealist philosophy there 
is room for the concept of ‘ unity in difference ’ 
The created unuerse consists of finite and distinct 
cMStents, each haring its own nature, each in itself 
a ‘ thing , ’ and erery ‘ thing,’ for the realist as foi 
the absolutist, implies a unity in diffeicnce This 
is of the utmost impoitancc, if it is borne m mind, 
most of the objections urged against the realist 
doctrine of ‘ things ’ by Mr Bradley and others 
disappear Each thing has its own existence , it 
exists i)er sc. _and so is a substance Each thing is 
also a whal, it has qualities or accidents, m virtue of 
which it IS different fiom other things, and m virtue 
of which also it acts and is acted upon. Between 
substance and accident, existence and essence, the 
‘ this ’ and the ‘ what ’ the metaphysician makes 
what he calls a ‘ leal ’ distinction But it must not 
be supposed that by this he means to affirm that 
these entities are scyaiatc one from another and 
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exist together in the conciete as an aggregate He 
means nothing of the kind ^Substances are not 
accidents, and essence is not cxiYtnn'ce ^ but, in the 
concrete, substance and accident, essence and 
existence, form together an intcgial and real whole ; 
and if either w^iflakcn away there would be no 
concrete ‘ thing ’ at all Accidents are the ‘ differ- 
ences ’ of which substance is the ‘ ground ; ’ to the 
substance they give quahty, m virtue of which it 
‘ appears ’ And both accidents and substances are 
real ; but they do not destroy the unity of the 
‘ thing ’ 

§ 241. The finite concrete thing always has a 
certain structure ; and this it has even at the level 
of substance A substance is not a bare unity, or 
‘ subject ’ of accidents , nor yet is it merely existence 
per se. In all corporeal things, whether animate or 
inanimate, it is itself composite, and its differences 
are called matter and form The foundation of 
this distinction is substantial change None of the 
‘ things ’ which we find around us are w'holly 
peimanent. They change accidentally and in 
certain of their outward cliaractciistics ; and they 
may also cease to be and give place to something 
else The most obvious instance of a substantial 
as opposed to an accidental change is that of death, 
where what was once a living body ceases to be a 
living body, and becomes, instead, an aggregate of 
substances, all of them m a rapid state of decom- 
position. The ‘ thing ’ is no longer what it was ; 
its nature has undcigone a radical change, or, 
rather, the thing has given place to some other thing 
(or things) whose nature and ‘substantial form ’ is 
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essentially diffeicnt Even in a substantial change, 
however, there is an element which remains constant 
throughout, and that element or piinciplc is meta- 
physically termed ‘ matlei ’ The matter of the 
living org.mism and of tlie corpse which is left 
behind when death occuis is one and the same 
It IS the substantial foim alone which has dis- 
appeared, and has been supplanted by other 
substantial foims Ihis will be clearer if we com- 
pare more in detail the corpse and the In ing 
organism whose place it has taken In the living 
organism thcie is a single piinciple of life winch 
dominates the whole stiucture, which has built it 
up from a single cell, w’hich has made it systematic 
and organic, which controls all its functions, and 
which forms w'lth the matter thus oigamscd one real 
and substantial w'hole No part or paiticle of tlio 
matter of a living oiganism can be said to have 
properties, mechanical or chemical, which are 
peculiarly and exchisivclj' its own , nor can the 
cells of which the organism is largely composed be 
said to exercise any function in complete inde- 
pendence of the substantial form or principle of life 
With the corpse the case is different The matter 
of the corpse is the same as that which previously 
belonged to the living organism, and it still retains 
for a time its organic structure But now there is 
no single principle which animates the whole. 
Many substantial forms have taken its place The 
chemical and mechanical properties which existed 
only virtually in each part of the living body have 
now become actual. A bubstantial change has 
taken pl.xce, and where formally there existed a 
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living whole, we now have merely an aggregate of 
maleiial bodies whose foiins aic of a distinctly 
lower type. 

§ 242 In the finite concrete thing we have 
further structural diffci cnees at a level above that 
of its substance. These aic its accidents. Accidents 
do not e.xist in separation from or independently of 
the substance, though in their nature they are 
distinct On the contrary, they arise directly from 
the substance itself “ The actuality of an accidental 
form,” says Aquinas, “ is caused by the actuality of 
the subject, in tliat the subject, in so far as it is 
tn polenlia, is suscepltve of the accidental form, but 
in so far as it is tn actu is productive of it ” ^ For 
this “ emanation of essential accidents from the 
subject takes place by a certain natural rcsuUance." ® 

The primary characteristics of all corporeal sub- 
stances are two-fold They have quantity, and they 
have quality. The former follows directly from the 
material principle m the substance , and the latter 
arises from its formal principle “ The primary 
accidents resulting from a corporeal substance are 
quantity and quality, and these two correspond to 
the two essential principles of the substance, sciL, 
its form and its matter , quantity corresponding to 
matter, while quality arises from form.” ® 

Quantity is the most imperfect of all accidents, 
and this is one reason why it is said to pertain to 
the material rather than to the formal principle in 
a body But there are other grounds for this 
assertion. The size of a thing depends upon the 

1 Summa Theologica, p i. q 77, a 6 

* Ibid., ad. 3. ’ Aquinas, in IV. Sent. d. 12, q i, a. i. 

X 
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bulk of matter which is united with its substantial 
form ; and this bulk may to some extent vary. 
An animal, for example, may giow without losing 
either his individuality or his species Now growth 
implies the acquisition of fresh matter from without 
in the form of food, which, after being ‘ proximately 
disposed ’ by the digestive functions of the animal 
itself, IS assimilated and becomes a part of the living 
organism, whose ‘ quantity ’ is thus increased. That 
quality arises from the foimal principle is also clear ; 
for figure, shape, internal structure, colour, 
mechanical and chemical properties, sentience, and 
the power of action, are the characteristics by winch 
one thing is distinguished from another, and pertain, 
therefore, to that which makes it what it is, te , 
they aie the ‘ natuial result ’ of its substantial form. 

§ 243 In general, then, it is the substance of 
the thing uhicli gives rise to and determines the 
species of its accidents. Their determination in 
detail, on the other hand, may be due, in part at 
least, to external causes Thus while figure, shape 
and internal structure depend for their general 
character upon the essential nature of the thing, 
they may vary considerably m detail according to 
circumstances Figure and shape may be altered 
by action from without Structure may be modified 
gradually or violently by external forces Colour, 
again, may vary with environment, and action, too, 
may turn out in effect to be different from what it 
was appaiently intended to be In short, every 
individual thing is both passive and active in regard 
to other things in its immediate neighbourhood. 
It acts upon them and they act upon it with the 
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result that both arc modified Action and inter- 
action, therefore, liave a good deal to say in respect 
to the detailed determination of the individual. 
Prescinding from substantial changes, we may say 
tliat in certain respects a thing is permanently 
actual, while m other respects it is always in potcntia. 
Accidents m general or the specific qualities and 
properties of a thing, like the substantial form from 
which they proceed, are essential and cannot change 
unless the substantial foim and the thing itself ceases 
to be and gives place to something else But m regard 
to the particular determination of its accidents, a 
thing, though actual at any given moment, is in 
potcntia in respect of future modiflCiitions Modifica- 
tions may take place owing to the action of things 
outside itself, and similarly the thing itself may 
produce modifications m other things — and also in 
itself if it be a living thing capable of immanent 
action — by virtue of its own activities. 

§ 244 Thus activity and pi'^sivity, as well as 
actuality [actus) and potentiality (potcntia) are 
characteristic of cveiy thing that has a finite nature ; 
and in the higher animals and m man these dis- 
tinctions, like other structuial differences, become 
moic marked. The higher animals possess distinct 
powers or faculties which, in regard to their objects, 
may be characteristically active or passive. Thus, 
sensibility is distinctly a potcntia passiva, since its 
function IS to receive impressions from without ; 
whereas the power of bodily movement is distinctly 
a potcntia activa, since by this means the animal is 
able to modify its environment The actualisation 
of a potcntia passiva is due primarily to action ab 
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extra ; that of a poteniia activa is due to, or rathoi is, 
action ab tiilra Sensation pnniauly is an effect 
produced by some agent outside the living body, or 
it may be, by the immanent action of the animal 
itself Action is primaiily the expiessiou of a 
conatn'c impulse which aiiscs from within and 
prompts the anim.'il to action m order to effect some 
change in itself or m what is external to itself. 

'Ihcse statements, however, apply only to the 
relation of the poientta to its object, and to its mode 
of ai tualisation in gcneial Sensation on its 
psychical side is an actnily, and as with all activities 
its cxeicise in any p.irliciilar foim tends to become 
habitual, and so, accoiding to the geiieial law of all 
being to pcipctuatc itself. Hence even when the 
object IS no longer present, and consequently we 
have not sensation or perception in the strict sense 
of those tcinis, we may have images which are at 
bottom but faint repetitions of sensations and 
sensation-complexes bimilarly, action is a par- 
ticular foim of activity and so may become habitual. 
It is, moreover, closely connected with sensations, 
perceptions and images, for by them its particular 
foim is largely determined Habit plays a most 
important pait m all organic life. By it both 
potentice pnssivce and poteniice activce are progres- 
sively determined and fixed ; and thereby both 
pel ception and action are much facilitated. Memory 
and imagination, too, are accounted for chiefly by 
habit, and so also aic the particular forms of reaction 
which an animal acqniies and which recur immedi- 
ately a familiar object is peiccived. 

§ 245. Action IS due in part to habit and in part 
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to preceding sensations and images It is also due 
m pail to conalivc impulses, as I mcntiomd above. 
These impulses arise from animal needs , for every 
sentient organism has an ‘ end ’ or telos, for the 
attainment of which certain conditions must be 
fulfilled , and towaid the realisation of these con- 
ditions it IS impelled by a vague though conscious 
striving Indeed, every existing being has an 
end or iclos, and in general we may say with 
Spinoza that its telos is perseverare in esse suo. 
Everything, whether it be animate or inanimate, 
strives to realise its own nature and to maintain 
itself in existence. If it is legitimate to suppose 
that there is a being so simple that its sole end and 
function is to vibrate in a paiticular way and at a 
certain rate, it will endeavour, as far as in it lies, 
to go on vibrating at that particular rate and in that 
particular way, and will strive to overcome all 
obstacles which hinder the realisation of that end 
The significance of flic telos in the case of living 
beings is much gi eater V~and that they strive to 
lealise their natuic and to maintain their own form 
of existence will hardly be denied. This conative 
tendency is due to the formal principle by which the 
matter in a living body is organised and built up 
into a definite structure, a structure which is 
necessary for the very existence of the animal and 
which m consequence it endeavours to maintain. 

The striving of the foimal principle to persevere 
in its own being, howcvci, is counteracted by the 
material pimciple or body which tends to decay ; 
and at first sight these seem to conflict with the 
general law that every being tends to persevere 
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in esse s^^o. But this is not really the ease. The 
‘ matter ’ of a living org.anism foimcily belonged to 
material substances having chemical and other 
piopertics, and though these substances as such no 
longer exist when they have become part of the 
living oiganism, their formal piinciples still exist 
virtually Now to exist virtually is not to exist 
actually nor yet to exist inciely m potcntia It 
constitutes a soit of mean between the two, and 
implies a tendency to exist Thus, in these virtually 
existing formal principles — call them chemical atoms 
and molecules if you prefer— the geneial law of all 
being IS exemplified, and at the same time by means 
of this hypothesis scveial facts may be explained 
It explains, for instance, why it is that chemical 
substances take the place of the living organism 
immediately after death, not indeed m the original 
form m winch they were first taken up as food, but 
as rc-aiiangcd and i oconstituted by the living 
oigamsm itself. It explains also — at least, so it 
seems to me — many facts connected with disease and 
decay , for it would appear that the paits of the 
living oi gamsm tend to become independent , and 
to acquiie functions of their own, and so to resist 
the controlling power and all-pcrvading influence 
of the substantial form of the whole To discuss 
this point, however, would lead us too far afield 
Decay is at any rate a fact which the formal principle 
of life IS ever striving to overcome , whence it is 
clear that the end of a living organism is to realise 
its own nature and to perpetuate its own existence 
§ 246. One of the piincipal ways m which exist- 
ing things stiive to realise their end is by transient 
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action. I refer not mcidy to those particular 
actions by which living beings propagate and so 
peipetuate themselves in their offspring ; but to 
action ad extra of any kind whatsoever Omne agens 
agit propter fmem ; and that fmis is to produce in 
some other thing a chaiactcnstic belonging to the 
thing that acts For — if I may quote again an 
Aristotelian axiom or dictum — actio scqtuiur esse , 
a thing can only act accoidmg to its nature. And 
again, onine agens agit sthi simtle ; the effect must 
resemble its cause, for one thing can give-to another 
only what itself has got Hence, in so far as 
rnodification pioduccd in one thing is produced 
therein by the action of another, there is a similarity 
or an identity of foim between the two As a 
matter of fact, however, effects are seldom due to a 
single cause, but to the co-operation of many 
causes , and not infrequently the reaction of the 
relatively passive object may contribute toward that 
effect. In any given case, therefoic, it is difficult 
to determine what precisely the causes are and to 
what extent any parlicuhii cause is i esponsible for a 
given effect. This accounts largely, I think, for the 
Relativism of many philosophers, especially of those 
who are scientifically inclined, for in science we 
know little for certain beyond the fact that, given a 
certain complexus of phenomena (causes included), 
another complexus of phenomena will follow. Let 
us illustrate our principles, therefore, by a com- 
paiativcly simple example 

A stone is thrown by a small boy and a window- 
pane broken. The direction and the velocity of the 
missile were determined by the boy’s action, by the 
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direction in which he moved his hand, and by the 
force which he c\crtcd The stone passed through 
the window, and, if its speed was great, the Iiolc in 
the window will coriespond to tlie shape of the stone 
In any case our piinciple, omiie agens agtt sibi simile, 
is illustrated Motion has produced motion , 
diiection has determined diicction The reaction 
of tlic obiects m which effects arc produced is also 
illustrated The an resisted the motion of the stone 
and its speed, in consequence, was slackened The 
window-pane resisted it still more, and soon after it 
came to a standstill The stone was throwm against 
the force of gravitation, and gravitation in the end 
brought it to the ground The hole made in the 
pane of glass, too, will be of the same shape as the 
stone only provided the latter struck it with a 
velocity approximating to that of a bullet , other- 
wise it will be an irregular hole and wall be sur- 
rounded by cracks due, not to the impact of the 
stone alone, but m part to the structure of the gh ss 
Thus even a rough anal} sis of a phenomenon of 
this kind IS sufficient to show that of the many causes 
which contributed to produce it, each tended, as 
far as possible, to reproduce itself, and had our 
analysis been more precise and quantitatively exact 
the general principle illustrated would have been 
still more apparent. 

§ 247. One more example may be taken ; 
perhaps not a very good one, but one that is at least 
familiar and intciesting What is it that causes 
death ^ To answer this question we must go back 
to the doctrine ofjnatter and form Every coi poreal 

whole consists of matfef ari3’^fonn, and before the 
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substantial form can be united with the potentiality 
of the mattei, it is nccessaiy that the latter should 
be ‘ proximatcly disposed ’ for the reception of the 
form, and as long as the form exists therein, the 
matter must retain the disposition or organisation 
requisite for its existence Hence, if some hostile 
agency, violence, or disease of the parasitic type, 
or, again, a process of decay, destroys the organic 
structure of a living body, the substantial form 
which inhabited that body cither ceases to be, or, 
if it has an existence of its own independently of 
the matter with which it is united, it leaves the 
body and exists elsewhere Death, then, in itself, 
IS a negative rather than a positive effect , and 
considered merely m the negative aspect, it needs 
no efficient cause. It is not the production, but 
the cessation of. existence It consists in the destruc- 
tion of a substantial Aiholc for the existence of which 
a certain organisation was the material cause and 
the condition sine qua non What the so-called 
‘ cause of death ’ really does, theicfore, is to produce 
m that organism a new form, accidental indeed, yet 
incompatible with the existence of the principle of 
life This form, moreover, remains when life has 
ceased. Hence it is that the ‘ cause of death ’ 
(i e , the act which produced the accidental form 
that occasioned death) may be discovered by a 
medical examination of the corpse Poison, for 
instance, does not act diicctly upon the formal 
principle of a living organism, but upon its matter, 
m which (tig.) by haidcnmg ceitain tissues and 
cells, or by causing violent contraction of the 
muscles, it produces a condition incompatible with 
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the performance of its functions as a living body. 
Hence, the conditions necessary to life being 
destroyed! life- itself ceases to be, and other sub- 
stances take the place of the living thing The 
formal principles of these substances, however, are 
not an effect prodin ed by the nominal ‘ cause of 
death ; ’ but are due to the fact that, being already 
virhially m existence, now that the controlling and 
unifying influence of the living form is gone, they 
are able to spring into actual existence toward 
which they were tending all along 

§ 248 The universe, then, as understood by the 
realist, consists of a world of finite beings, material, 
organic, sentu nt, rational , no one of which is 
merely a phenomenon nor yet merely a substance ; 
but eacli a concrete individual wliole, each a 
thing, each existing per sc and having its own 
inner structure of substantial ground and accidental 
differences And this world of finite beings implies 
an infinite Being as its ultimate cause or iis the 
condition without which it could neither have begun 
to be nor yet continue to be Between God and 
His creatures there is an intimate connection, for it 
IS to Him that they owe liom first to last their 
existence, their nature, and all their powers With- 
out His assistance no thing can ‘ persevere in its 
being,’ and without His concurrence no action can 
take place All finite beings are wholly dependent 
upon the Supreme Being , but they do not proceed 
from Him as accidents emanate fiom a substantial 
ground , nor do they arise within Him as differences 
within a concrete whole The relation of God to 
created cxistents is unique, and their dependence 
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upon Him cannot be compared except by analogy 
to any kind of dependence that exists within the 
finite world The universe is not an oiganisin, nor 
yet a living whole Indeed, if we consider only the 
finite world of creatures, I should prefer to call it a 
system, and prescinding fiom consciousness, to 
compare it to a huge machine rather than to a living 
being , for as in a machine so m a finite world, thcie 
arc parts distinct fiom one another, yet adjacent 
and intci acting, each having its proper function, 
and all together foiming a systematic whole con- 
structed according to an mtclhgcnt plan. Con- 
sciousness, however, is a fact, and a fact of supreme 
importance, without which the univcise would be 
meaningless Hence the above comparison is far 
from adequate, as all compaiisons must be when 
one of their teims is the umveisc itself. Neverthe- 
less, the universe is better described as a systematic, 
than as an organic, wdiolc For though all its paits 
are related, they aic ical individuals, each having its 
own existence , and though on account of this 
relatcdncss a change in any one part involves a 
change 111 some at least of the otlicis, change as such 
pertains to the individual In essence 'change is a 
transitus de potentia %n actum. It presupposes in the 
individual an already existing potentiality of 
definite nature which is now realised or determined 
to ‘ act ’ by the action of an efficient cause. And 
since the universe is a system, rational in its design 
and its end, all change takes place according to 
definite and knowablc laws. Did we actually know 
these laws m detail, we should know also the nature 
of the things upon which they depend, and did we 
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know the nature of things wo should know the laws 
which govern their interactions But as yet we 
know neither adequately nor in detail, and until we 
do, a comiilcte philosophy of nature is impossible 
§ 249 Of the relation of man to the universe in 
which he lives, nothing has been said as yet, except 
m so far as man is included under the general heading 
of living organisms and finite individual wholes and 
IS endowed with all the characteristics which these 
possess I have treated the universe from the 
objective and not fiom the human point of view , 
and I have done so deliberately, for m this chapter 
it IS with the object of know ledge and with the 
geneial metaphysical principles that underlie the 
thcoiy of knowledge that we are at present con- 
cerned One or two remarks on the geneial relation 
of man to the universe, however, must now be 
added , and they will, I hope, mitigate somewhat 
the ire of the humanist at my apparent neglect of 
the human point of view 
Regarded from the hum in point of view, every- 
thing in the unneise is ct uiutm ct veriim et boniim 
It IS umim, for every existing being is an individual 
comprising unity of giound amid structural differ- 
ence, and as such may be apjiiehended by man 
It is vcruiu (or cosnoscibile) for the nature and 
structure of all- existing things is intelligible, and 
the object manifesting itself to the intellect is, as 
we shall see, the foundation and ultimate criterion 
of all truth And it is bonum (or ajipctibile) , for 
everything is capable of becoming an object of 
human desire, and possesses the power of satisfying, 
directly or indirectly, a human need. These dis- 
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tinctions, ho\’icver, do not correspond to real 
differences in the conriclc tiling ; but are relative 
to man The liutli and goodness of a thing are the 
thing itself and all that is compiised theiein, con- 
sidered as an object of human knowledge and 
human desire. Indeed, in a sense aU things may 
be said to exist for man , since he alone of all finite 
existents can know things as they are and as they 
are distinguished from one another and from 
himself , and he alone can rationally appreciate 
their goodness or value. Other animals can feel the 
effects which are produced m their sentient organ- 
isms by action fioin without, but not as effects of 
action from without And other animals are aware 
of impulses which prompt them to icact in such a 
way as to satisfy tlicir needs , but of the meaning 
and significance of such impulses and needs they 
know nothing It is only for man that sensation 
has meaning, and it is lie alone wlio knows the 
significance of his impulses and his needs ; for he 
alone can icflcct and is self-conscious Knowledge 
in the strict sense of the term and rational action 
are characteristics peculiar to man ; and for this 
reason the rest of the woild is subordmate to him 
and, as his knowledge of it advances, steadily 
becomes more and more subject to lus control, more 
and more subservient to his needs. 

250 Our account of the knowable now being 
complete, we might proceed at once to discuss the 
knower and the metaphysical theory of the process 
by which knowledge is obtained, were it not that 
Mr. Bradley has raised ceriam objections to the 
realist’s view of the object of knowledge, which must 
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first be disposed of The objections which concern 
us most are tliosc which aic diiectcd (i) against the 
doctrine of substance and accident, and (2) iigainst 
the doctrine of causation 

The doctinie of substance and accident or ‘sub- 
stantive and adjective ’ Mr. Bradley finds to be a 
failuie , and the fiist reason he gives is that it seems 
doubtful what the is can really mean when we say 
(u g ) that sugar is white and hard and sweet 
“Sugar IS obMously not mere whiteness, mere 
hardness, and mere sweetness , for its reality lies 
somehow in its unity ” But “ we can discover no 
real unity existing outside these qualities, or, again, 
existing within them ” ^ 

M’hat soit of unity is Mr Bradley looking for here ^ 
A unity apparent to the senses ^ One winch can be 
separated from its qualities and perceived in all its 
nakedne ss, as a unity "> Surely not. Yet, if not, I 
fail to understand where lies the dilficulty I fear, 
in fact, that Mr Biadlcy is confusing two senses in 
winch the woid ‘ thing ’ is popularly used We may 
say, as he remarks, either that the thing ‘ sugar ’ has 
certain qualities, or that it is white and hard and 
swnet , but these two forms of predication are not 
contiadictory, for the tcim ‘thing’ is not used in the 
two cases in precisely the same sense When we say 
that a ‘ thing ’ is so and so, we speak of the concrete 
thing, regarded as a whole, complete in itself, and 
embracing a unity in difference But when we 
affiim that a ‘thing’ has qualities, we no longer 
regard the thing as a concrete whole , but, analysing 
it — mentally, of course — into a unity of ground or 

^ Apjitaiaiice and Reality, p. 19. 
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substance on the one hand, and differences of 
stiucturc, accidents or qualities on the other, we 
say that this unity which wc now call by metonymy 
a ‘ thing,’ has, or is the ground of, certain differ- 
ences. This use of the term ‘ thing ’ is liable 
perhaps to lead to niisundci standing, as it has done 
apparently in Mr. Biadlcy’s case , but, in spite of 
the ambiguity thereby intioduced, it is a use of the 
term which is not without justification. For clearly 
‘ thing-ness ’ belongs in the concrete mdividual to 
tlie*ijffltty of ground rather than to the qualitative 
difference, since it is this unity of ground which 
makes it a thing. 

§ 251. Mr. Bradley urges his difficulty, however, 
by quoting against us the old dilemma ‘ If you 
predicate what is different, you ascribe to the 
subject what it is not , and if you predicate what is 
not different, you say nothing at all ’ 

The reply to this sophistical argument reaUy rests 
upon what logicians call ‘the import of propositions.’ 
In fact, we have only to distinguish here the use of 
the tenn ‘subject,’ just as we distinguished above 
the use of the term ‘ thing ’ and the difficulty 
disappears. For if our ‘subject’ refers to the 
substantial unity of the thing, we do not contradict 
ourselves when we say that it has certain differences 
any more than Mr Bradley contradicts himself, 
when he makes a similar predication of the Absolute. 
While, if the subject be taken to mean the concrete 
thing as a whole, again there is no contradiction m 
affirming that it embraces a certain difference, for 
the universe in Mr Bradley’s philosophy does the 
same. In other words, if the subj ect of our j udgment 
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is a substance or a unity of giound, we must use the 
‘ has ’ form of predication, m winch case subject and 
predicate are not the same, nor are they rcgaided 
as the same , whereas if the subject of our sentence 
be a concrete thing (or, for that matter, a com- 
plcxus of attributes) then we must use the ‘ is ’ type 
of proposition, in whicli case we do identify subject 
and predicate , but we identify them not on tlie 
same level so to speak, but because and in so far as 
they imply a unity of gi oiind 
§ 252. Many of the objections which Mr. Bradley 
raises against the notions which arc employed m the 
metaphysics of Realism aic, like his objections to the 
doctrine of substance and accident, based upon a 
misconception , and objections of this kind it is 
hai dly necessary to discuss since they have been met 
foi the most pait, I think, by the exposition already 
given Olliers, again — indeed the majority — pre- 
suppose his theory of lelalions which has already 
been discussed The difficulties raised in the earlier 
portion of his chapter on “Caubation” are an 
example of this Accordingly, I shall pass them over 
Toward the end of that chapter, however, an 
objection of quite a different kind is raised, and this 
I feel bound to discuss in some detail, not only 
because it is typical of another type of Mr. Bradley’s 
objections, but also, and more especially, because 
the doctrine of causation is of vital importance in the 
realist’s theory of knowledge 
The objeetion, as usual, is thrown into the form 
of a dilemma “ Causation must he continuous ; ” 
for if it w'eie not, it would not be causation, since we 
should have the cause “ enduring unchanged through 
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a ccilain number of moments, and then suddenly 
changing ” Yet “ causitlion cannot be continuous,” 
for, if it wcic, the cause would be entiicly without 
duration “ It would never be itself except in the 
time occupied by a Lne drawn across the 
succession ” ^ 

§ 253. Now, although ilr Bradley speaks lierej 
of ‘ continuity,’ he seems to me to have a false notion 
of what a continuum really means, or, at any rate, is 
not clear as to the difference between a continuum 
and a senes of mathematical points No succession 
of points without extension and without duration 
can under any conditions give rise to a continuum, 
whether in space or in tune For it is impossible 
to get extension out of what is unextended, or 
duration out of a succession of timeless instants, so 
that a continuum, whatever else it is, cannot be 
made up of contiguous mathematical points, since 
m that case it would still be a point. If, however, 
•you ask me to define a continuum, I confess that I 
am unable to do so .-I might say, perhaps, that to 
be a continuum is to be undivided and yet to have 
parts outside parts, but tins does not help us much, 
for the parts themselves must have duration and 
extension, otherwise we shall stiU be without our 
continuum. The fact is that the notion of a com- 
tinuum IS for us an ultimate notion, and to definq 
'an ultimaTe notion is clearly impossible Because 
the notion is ultimate, however, and cannot be 
defined, it is not necessarily invalid. For there 
must be ultimate notions somewhere, and, if these 
are necessarily invalid, the whole superstructure 

* Appearance and Reality, pp 60, 61. 

V 
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falls to the giound, knowledge beromes an im- 
possibility, and scepticism oui only alternative 
Did Mr. Bradle}' admit the vahditi of the geometrical 
concepts of points lines and suifac es, it might have 
been possible to prove by a regress the \ahdity of 
the notion of a conhnutim , for upon that notion 
the Mholc of geometiy is based points, lines and 
surfaces being notliing else but limits or bound.iiics 
which maik oft one' conttnuuui from another, which 
IS contiguous but qunhlativcly distinct Geometrical 
notions, however, are icg.iidcd by Mr Bradley as 
fictions, nonentities, useful for some purposes, but 
none the less fictions ’ How a nonentity can be 
useful, or how a fxtre fiction can be of service in 
dealing with the real world, I am unable to undcr- 
st<ind , but if our notions of suifaces lines, and 
points have not a valid foundation in reality, it 
would be illogic.il undei the circumstances for me 
to argue from their reality to the reality of the 
conhintum which is piOMipposed Consequently, 
we must adopt another conise 
j § 254 Though a conitnimm cannot be defined, 
it may be illustrated And in the fiist jilacc all 
consciousness is continuous except for the breaks 
caiisid by sleep. E\cry psychosis has duration 
and passes giadu.illy and without any actual break 
,of continuity into the next. Secondly, all material 
things arc continuous, they have extension and 
Ithcy last Stiiclly speaking, however, mateiial 
^things do not constitute one continuum m the same 
(sense tliat a spell of consciousness docs For between 
mail iial Hungs there is a bieak. I hey do not pass 

‘ loe Lit , p 61. 
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into one another, but are individual and distinct 
Nc\ erthclcss, there is still a sense m which we may 
say that the physical world is a continmim. The 
extension of the individual in time and in space is 
limited and so has boundaries, yet the boundaries 
themselves have no extension, but are, as Mr Bradley 
says, lunits, m the malhcmatjcal sense WliilcJ 
then, if we regard the woild m the concrete as con-i 
sisting of many individual things, wc must say that 
there are many conlintia, contiguous, yet discrete ; 
if we abstract from thing-hood and qualitative 
differences, we may say with tiuth that the spatial,' 
and in like manner the temporal, continuum is one. 

§ 255. Having thus cleared up our ideas some- 
what in regard to what is meant by a continuum, 
let us return to Mi. Bradley’s destructive criticism 
of the notion of causation Is causation con-1 
tinuous ’ Certainly . for, as Mr Bradley says, if 
we were to take a solid slice out of the flow of events,, 
we should find that it contained elements which 
were in process of change But docs it not follow 
that a cause is without duration and so cannot be 
real ^ This will depend entirely upon what we 
mean by a cause If, instead of taking a solid 
section out of the flow of events, we bisect it by a 
line, and then by another abstraction divide this 
line into two aspects one ‘ before ’ and the other 
‘ after,’ the ‘ before ’ aspect being our ‘ cause ’ and 
the ‘ after ’ aspect our ‘ ellect,’ certainly neither 
cause nor effect has duration and both are equally 
unreal But, if we do not make the second of these 
two abstractions, but, in so far as our hne of section 
marks a difference in the flow of events, are content 
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to call whatever comes before it the cause, and 
whatever comes after jt the effect, then we can assign 
to both cause and effict as much duration as we 
please, and this time both will be 1 cal Mr Biadley’s 
aigiimcnt is based on a fallacy He assiimcs that 
causation, though rontinuous lias no duration, or, 
in other woids, that for a finite cause to piodiice a 
finite effect no time is lequired ; whcieas in f.icl all 
causal action is a gi.idual process which may occupy 
a considerable period of time. That it should do 
so is, I giant, an impcifection, but so also is change 
and evcrylliing else m this finite w'orld And if you 
choose to say that that which is imperfect is less real 
than that winch is jicifcct, again I have no objection 
to raise On the contrarj% I willingly assent , and 
did we know more adequately than we do what is 
meant by an all-perfect Being, we might define all 
finite pcifcctions as the nogiition or limitation of 
some one of His , for in some way or other change, 
time, sjiace imply imperfection and the neg.ition of 
iota sinitil Bui since we cannot adequately con- 
ceive the All-perfect, we must be content to start 
with a knowledge of finite perfections and to infer 
what God is from our knowledge of them And 
though He alone is fully real, it does not follow that 
finite perfections aie unreal, or our notions of them 
invalid, still less that they are self-contradictory. 
To much ignorance I confess , with a doubt I can 
sympathise , but a contradiction in philosophy is 
intolerable. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 
EX PARTE SUBJECTI. 

I. — The Senses. 

§ 256. We have seen that every being in the 
universe is for the realist ontologically true ; it has 
a nature, a structure, a function, a purpose, all of 
which are knowable We have also seen that every 
being is active, and is capable of producing effects 
m other things, which in so far as they depend upon 
it as upon their cause, must lescmble it m some one 
of its characteristics These are the conditions of 
knowledge ex parte objecU. 

Ex parte subjech we nave a human being — for it 
IS with human knowledge alone that we are con- 
cerned — and that being is endowed with all tlie 
characteristics of a senl'ient oiganism, and also with 
the higher functions of intellect and will. He is a 
substance, a unity of giound amid structuTcil differ- 
ences, and all his faculties and functions work together 
for a common end. He is passive, and m him other 
things may produce effects hke to themselves. He 
is sentient, and therefore he can feel these effects ; 
he has an intellect and so can apprehend their 
meaning. He is also active Consequently he can 
move about and so can bring himself into contact 
with an indefinite variety of things in an indefinite 
variety of circumstances He has the power of 
action, and hence, guided by his reason, can 
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manipulate and experiment upon the objects which 
make up his environment and in this way 
progressively increase both his knowledge of their 
nature and his control of their activities 

§ 257. What, then, is this knowledge that man 
possesses, and how does he come to get it ? There 
are two questions here and they must not be con- 
fused one with the other I have said above that 
man is conscious of the effects produced m himself 
by physical objects , but, ordinal ily, he is not 
conscious of them as effects. He does not reason 
within himself ‘ these are effects due to external 
objects, but effects must resemble their causes 
therefore these effects give me knowledge of objective 
reality ’ I am going to argue in this way , but 
then I am treating the matter metaphysically, not 
psychologically, or from the point of view of ordinary 
common-sense What are de facto sensations the 
form of which is determined by the causal action of 
external objects man spontaneously and naturally 
apprehends, not as sensations, nor as ‘ effects,’ but 
as the qualities of natural objects The species 
sensthilis, therefore, is ordinarily the id quo pcrcipitur, 
not the id quod pcrcipitur , and similarly m regard 
to the intellect. For, as Aquinas says, “ the species 
inlclligihilis is to the intellect as the species sensibihs 
IS to the sense But the species sensibihs is not 
lUud quod sentitur, but rather id quo sensus seiitit. 
Hence the species intclligibihs is not id quod intel- 
ligilur, but id quo intellcctus intclligit ” ^ Ideas, 

I Summa Theologtca, p 1, q 85 @ 2 Note All scholastics 
grant that in the idea or concept we know the object immediately, 
though some prefer to say that the verbum mentah or concept is 
le HI quo tes iiileiligilur rather than id quo intclligitur And 
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then, are the means by which we think of objects 
De facto they correspond to the objects about which 
we think, for otherwise they could not give us 
knowledge of objects , but we do not first think of 
our ideas and then infer an object to correspond; 
we think directly of the object through and m the 
idea. 

Knowledge, therefore, is one thing ; but how we 
come to know, or what are the metaphysical con- 
ditions of knowledge is qmte another matter. Yet 
to define knowledge, apart from the process by 
which it is acquired, is impossible. For knowledge 
IS an ultimate notion Everybody knows what it is, 
because everybody knows But he cannot define 
it unless he also knows its metaphysical conditions. 
Knowledge implies a certain peculiar relation 
between thought and thmg; or, again, it may be 
regarded as an action or a habit of mind which, 
being given, that relation arises ; and it will be 
better, pcrhajis, to leave the matter in this vague 
form until we have discussed further the conditions 
of Itnowledge 

§ 258. We have, then, on the one side an inteUigent 
knower and on the other side the knowable, things, 
material, organic, sentient, rational and, finally, God. 
Of all these we somehow have knowledge. Yet, if 
the knowable is distinct from the knower, just as 

there is some foundation for this view, since m the thought of 
absent objects the idea has a twofold function to perform It 
IS (i) the means whereby we think, and (2) in it the object 
about which we think is presented to the mind In other 
words, the object of our thoughts, though not actually present 
to our senses is none the less present in idea Cf suj>ra, p 53 . 
and cf also Aquinas, De dtfftrenha verbi dtvini et Jtumani, 
and Urraburu, Psychologia, Lib 1 1 , disp 2, cap 2, art. 3. 
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one knower is distinct from anothei, how are they 
to be brought together unless we are to admit that 
abomination of Professor J ames, a salto mortalc. The 
Aristotelian answer is by interaction. 

Knowledge implies that the formal characteristics 
of the knowable aie somehow immancntly present 
to the knower Consequently, as we have agreed to 
rcgaid the knower and the known as existentially 
independent, and since m our world the only means 
by which one thing can influence another is by its 
actions, for knowledge to be acquired, directly or 
indirectly the knoivablc must act upon the knower 
in such a way as to repioducc in him that character- 
istic of itself which is known Things, liowever, do 
not act directly upon the mind, but only by way of 
the body , and then consciousness is not affected 
unless they act upon that particular part of the 
body which we call the terminal organs of sense 
Yet when things do act upon the organs of sense, 
they must — according to oui metaphysical principle 
that the effect resembles the cause — produce therein 
a modification which is like to themselves in so jar 
as it IS an effect winch depends upon their action as 
upon its cause On the other hand, in receiving an 
effect, the recipient is not merely passive The 
effect IS received secundum moduin recipientis ; or, 
in other woids, while the particular form which the 
effect takes is determined by the activity of the 
cause, its specific nature is determined by the 
potenlxa passiva, which is thus reduced to act 
Hence, when effects are produced in a sentient 
organism, they must in general be felt , not because 
sensation is something superadded to the modifica- 
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tion pioducccl in that organism ; but because the 
modification itself is a transilus de potentia ad actum, 
which takes place m a potcnlia passiva of a certain 
specific {sell , sentient) nature Whenever sensation 
occurs, it IS at once a species impressa and a species 
expressa It is a species tinpressa because it is a 
modification, the foim of which is determmed by 
the action of an object external to the organ of sense , 
and it is expressa because it is not merely a modifica- 
tion of the bodily organ, but a sensation havmg a 
particular quality ^ 

§ 259. Thecorrespondence here affirmed between 
sensation and its cause may seem to many crude, 
if not a sheer absurdity It is, however, essential 
to Aristotle’s theory of knowledge , and though 
physiology and physics have made great progress 
since the days of the famous Greek, it is only the 
details and not the general principles of his theory 
that have been affected As a theory consisting of 
a complexus of hypotheses and principles, it cannot 
be established wholly a posteriori, nor can it be 
verified point by point by comparison with the 
facts , not, indeed, because these are relevant facts 
which it cannot account for, but because our ‘ facts,’ 

* The account of the act of perception given in this chapter is 
based upon the theories of Aristotle and Aquinas , but, the more 
adequate knowledge which we now possess of physiological 
psychology has made U necessary to introduce certain inodi- 
hcations. The species impressa. for instance, is not identified by 
Aquinas with the phj siological process that underhes perception , 
but is merely the species seitubtlts qiu't an ctfect Indeed, the 
term s/iec»Mi)i!/irfSsnis not used by him at all, though he admits 
an immntatio natiiralis in the organs of sense wluch resembles the 
external cause, and which is to sensation as matter to its form , 
and similarly, 1 1 woiilil appear, in regard to cei ebral processes that 
accompany and condition the phantasm, or what wc should now 
call the percept or image. 
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in physlolog^^ especially, are comparatively scanty, 
and man}' things which are sometimes asserted as 
facts belong in truth to ph3’siological theory I 
would ask the reader, therefore, to hold whatever 
prejudices he may have m abeyance To argue as 
some do that the ‘ correspondence notion of truth ’ 
IS absurd, because copying is useless, is to beg the 
whole question For if copying can give us know- 
ledge and so enable us to increase the control we 
have of the tliinga amund us, and thus to make 
them more and moic subscrMcnt to our needs, it 
certainly is not useless While to affirm as many 
do, that sensation cannot be a copy of its object or 
cause. IS again iirational , for it assumes that we 
know what the objective qualities are to which 
sensations are supposed to correspond, whereas in 
fact, we know veiy little about them, and in some 
cases, smtlls and tastes for instance nothing at all 
Let us then suspend judgment until we have 
examined thcoiies and facts botli physical and 
physiological and I think that in the end we shall 
find tliere are none uith which the Aristotelian 
theory of knowledge is incompatible 

Our theory a (In ms th it sensation is like its object 
or cause , and two reasons may be given for this 
a?bertion, (i) that it follows logically from the general 
principle that the effect resembles its cause, and 
(2) that sensation being the id quo percipilnr, though 
not itself cither jiciccptioii or knowledge, must 
correspond with its objicl othei’wisc it could not be 
the empiriral source whence all knowledge is dcriv ed 
Were these jirmciplcs gimerally lecogmsed as 
axiomatic, we might leave the matter here , but a 
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they are not, we must examine in detail the psycho- 
physical process of sensation, in order to discover 
how far it resembles what we know — or suppose 
that we know — of the physical properties of 
objects 

§ 260 A sensation — or, better, perhaps, a sense- 
imprcssion — has many characteristics , but the 
‘ quality ’ of sensation is the characteristic m refer- 
ence to which it IS most difficult to establish cor- 
respondence. In regard to it I shall endeavour to 
establish two points (i) that what physicists and 
physiologists have to tell us about the matter tends 
to confirm rather than to upset oui theory , and 
(2) that, so far as ‘ quality ’ is concerned, a precise 
correspondence is not icquired. 

Let us first consider the species tmpressa, which I 
regard as identical with the nervous processes that 
are the immediate antecedents or physiological 
conditions of sensation and perception. Sensation 
IS undoubtedly closely connected with the nervous 
impulse, and probably arises, so thinks Professor 
McDougall, as that impulse passes through the 
synapses that connect one neurone with another. 
Of the nature of a nervous impulse we know nothing 
for certain , but we do know that nervous impulses 
must differ, because sensations themselves are 
different. The question is, then, what is the 
ultimate cause of these differences ^ Are they 
determined objectively by the stimulus, or sub- 
jectively by the ‘ specific energy of the nerves ’ ? 
The latter view originated with Professor Muller, 
and a short time ago was very widely accepted 
among physiologists. Professor Wundt, however, 
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rejects it in favour of a more objective theory , 
and it seems to me that he does so with good reason. 

The ‘Specific Energy’ theory affirms that the 
quality of sensation must be due to the structui c of 
the nervous tissues and not to the physical stimulus , 
because (i) a specific sensation may be produced by 
other than ‘ adequate stimuli,’ and also (2) by 
stimulating the cut end of a ncivc, and (3) the 
Young-Hclinholtz theory of colour-vision, and the 
Helmholtz theory of audition presuppose this 
hypothesis ^ These arguments, however, are by no 
means conclusive. For ( i ) the possibility of producing 
sensations by othci than normal stimuli and in cases 
where the end -organ has been lost or dcstioyed, 
may be accounted for in the same way as memory 
and imagination, viz , by functional differentiation, 
of the nervous tissue due to habitual activity ; and 
(2) the Helmholtz theories presuppose not necessarily 
specific differentiation of the nerves, but of the nerve 
terminals in the eye and in the ear. Moreover, there 
IS not the slightest anatomical evidence for original 
specific difference in the nature of the nerves 01 of 
the cells which belong to the various oigans of sense , 
but only in regard to their peiipheral end-organs 
Hence we conclude with Professor Wundt that both 
centrally and peripherally the general law holds that 
repeated stimulation of a particular kind changes the 
nervous substance and gives it a tendency to exhibit 
a certain specific process m whatever way it may be 
stimulated ; but that whereas peripherally special- 
isation of thencivous elements is inherited, centially 
it is not, but IS acquired dining the hfc-time of the 
* cf McDougaU, Physiological Psychology, pp 58 el seq. 
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1 taividual “The central function is that of 
( \ibmtng and inlnbiting pciiphcrally excited im- 
p SOS and only later of icpi oducing such impressions 
spittancously, owing to modifications of the 
sulftance of the neurones due to previous excita- 
tioni” What we inherit cerebrally are “ dis- 
pos'ions consisting in neural connections, and hence 
lavouring certain kinds of reaction.”^ 

§ 261 Physiologically, then, there is no evidence 
whatever, so fai as the nervous impulse and the 
quality of sens dion are concerned, which can be 
urged against our metaphysical theory. On the 
contraiy, if, as Piofessor Wundt says. “ functional 
diffcrenti ilion of nervous matter is due to special 
conditions aiising from external circumstances and 
external stimuli,” it seems probable that the 
purpose of peripheral adaptation is that the effect of 
the stimulus may be the more easily produced. 
And we are confirmed in this opinion when we take 
into consideration physical theories m regard to the 
constitution of the various objects perceived by the 
senses If light is a periodic motion in the ether, 
and colour a property of the molecules in a body in 
virtue of which certain rays of light are absorbed and 
others reflected, clearly that a periodic motion ot 
(say) 500 billion vibrations per second should be able 
to affect the organ of sense requires some special 
adaptation , and the same may be said of heat-waves 
which are also periodic, but of considerably greater 
length, and therefore require a different adaptation 
in the end organ. Similarly for piessure if it be due 
to a bombardment of molecules I do not wish to 
* Wundt, Physiological Psychology, vol 1 , p. 320 (Eng trans ). 
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suggest, of couisc, that the rapid vibrations 
hypothetical ether arc rcprodui cd in the on 
sight or of tcmpciatiiie piccisely in the s imc 
that they exist in the ether (or in what Aii 3 ' 
would have called the Diaphanum) , for, cc 
differences on this hypothesis being- quantitr 
it would be sufficient if the relative^- 'alues o Yhe 
wave-leiigtlis were picscrved ; and thc^- ■ are grounds 
for thinking that the piopagation of ncri ous impulses 
IS periodic 

It IS, however, haidly worth while seeking for 
further analogies between physiological piocesses 
and the interpiutations put upon the scnsibile pro- 
pnum of the various senses by physical theory. 
The uncertainty of both our physical and our 
ph3^&iologi( al theories makes all speculation of this 
kind decidedly picniatuie Nevertheless, what 
knowledge we have seems to confiim rather than to 
disprove 0111 contention that an organ of sense is a 
potcntia pasi,ica, the actuation of which is due to a 
stimulus, and ultimately to an object, to which the 
species imprcssa corresponds 

§ 262. We come now to the species expressa, to 
sensation itself, and here, if our physical theories 
arc correct, th' ic is no correspondence m the literal 
and punctual sense between the quality of the 
sensation and the objective quality of the thing. 
Exact coiiespondencc m every detail, however, is 
not icquiied ; indeed, if thcie wcic a correspondence 
of this kind sensation would piaitically be useless 
for knowledge Knowledge begins with sense- 
experience, and what we ivant iiist are not minute 
analyses, but broad distinctions. We do not want 
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to know how many billion times n soroncl Ihcro is 
a vibration in the ether, but what in general are llic 
qualities ot an extended thing winch we wish to 
distinguish from some other thing. And for pur- 
poses of distinction the ‘ qualities ’ of sensation are 
extremely efficient. They do not tell us anything 
about wave-lengths or about the chemical con- 
stitution of a molecule, for tlieir function is not to 
give us a knowledge of details, but to represent them 
synthetically like the mathem.itician who plots out a 
curve And, as a matter of fart the stimulus itself 
comes to us m synthesis Hence, if w’e did get a 
distinct sensation corresponding to each element in 
the stimulus as analysed by the visual substances 
of the retina or by the basilar membrane in the 
cochlea, the representative value of sensation, as 
well as its utility for knowledge, would be far less 
than what it is The first condition of all know- 
ledge is the power of discrimination and the 
accuracy of the senses in this respect could scarcely 
be greater than it is. The normal eye never 
mistakes a wave-length of ’000656 mm. (red) for 
one of "000527 mm (gieen) ; still less do our senses 
confuse these shorter rvave-lengths of light with the 
longer ones of heat Stimuli, whether differing 
quantitatively or qualitatively, are most accurately 
distinguished by means of the ‘ qualities ’ of sensa- 
tions, and are automatically ananged in classes 
under the general hetding,-. of rolour, heat, sound, 
pressure, flavour, odour etc Thus, though the 
quality of sensations t'-dls us nothing of the nature 
of objects, it tJls us a git.at deal about their 
differences, and, consequently, is of immense value 
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for knowledge, since thereby we are enabled to 
distinguish one tiling from another and so to make 
them the objects of further research. Nor can it 
be said that the senses deceive us by leading us to 
believe that to be objective which is really sub- 
jective. If j’ou ask the plain man what colour is, 
he wiU reply that it is a quality in the object, and 
this is true ; for, according to the scientists, it 
consists in the power of the object to analyse light 
by absorbing some rays and reflecting others That 
the objective quality, colour, is of such a natuie, the 
plain man does not know, for his senses tell him 
nothing of the nature of colour But he does know 
that colour is a quality of objects, and that colours 
are objectively different , and his knowledge is 
valid scientifically as well as for common-sense. 
Even m regard, then, to the quality of sensation 
there is a certain correspondence between it and 
the qualities of objects , and though the correspond- 
ence IS not precise or detailed, it is sufficient, and 
were it greater than what it is, the value of sensation 
as the id quo percipitur would be les,sened instead of 
increased. 

§ 263 Positive knowledge, hoivever, is derived 
not so much from the ‘ quedity ’ of sensation as from 
other characteristics which conespond to the 
‘ primary ’ qualities of objects or to sensibiha corn- 
mum a, i to qualities of objects perceptible by 
more senses than one. All sensations seem to have 
extension or extensity, and in what is presented by 
sight or by touch, there is a spatial ariangcment of 
qualitative differences which is the basis of oui 
knowledge of figure, shape, distance, magnitude and 
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number ; while changes within <i presentation and 
succession among presentations themselves are data 
presupposed by our knowledge of motion and rest, 
time, change, duration, etc Now, between the 
extcnsity and configurations which characterise 
sense-presentations, and objective extension and 
figure, as we undei stand it, there is clearly a cor- 
respondence , and this correspondence seems to 
apply also to the intermediate link, the species 
impressa, or the physiological modification produced 
in the nervous system At any rate, it is true m 
regard to the peripheral terminals of the organs of 
sight and touch. The relative positions of different 
parts of the retinal image correspond approximately 
with the relative positions of objects within the 
field of vision « For touch, too, tlie configuration 
of the surface of a body with which we are in 
contact corresponds approximately with the con- 
figuration of the end-01 gans of touch in the 
part affected , though the coiiespondcnce here 
is far less accurate than it is m sight, and depends 

* That tho retinal image should be inverted does not affect 
the correspondence theory All ijositions are relative There 
IS no such thing as an absolute upsidc-donn The direction 
' down ' IS determined by the ioice of gravitation as experienced 
by loucli and by iioriiiaC a ision ' Up ' is its correlative 
lactual space and visual space, moreover, since they reveal to us 
identically the same objects, ate correlated in experience Disturb 
this correlation (v g ) by the use of a mash tilted with lenses 
that rc-invert tho rel,nal image (vide Psych'd Rev 111, 6iif , 
IV , 341 f , 465 f , Stratton, Expeiiiiiental PsVi/i 'hgv aiid Cu’liire, 
p 147 £ . Mnid N S viii 402 f , lames’ Fuji of Psycho'ogy, 
11 c 20, pp 1S2, 1S3), and things will at lust appear upside- 
down relative to their previous positions as experienced by 
normal sight The relative positions of objects within the 
Visual field, however, remain the same, and a new co-ordination 
o£ lactual with visual space is 1. pi lly etlccttd, — a fact which 
seems to mdicato that not only lur tactual and visual experi- 
ences of relative positions, but also the co ordmation of these 
experiences is objectively dctcimiaed. 

Z 
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largely upon the number of nerve-tcnninals which 
are present in the part of our body winch is affected. 
So much so, m fact, that experiment is able to show 
that an illusion ocems where, for instance a stiaight 
edge (say the edge of a jiiecc of paper), is applied to 
a hne of terminals in which a distinct bend occuis, 
for in that case the edge of the paper itself appears 
to be bent Nevertheless, even in ‘touch,’ there is a 
rough correspondence between the configuration of 
the object touched and of the nerve- terminals 
affected. 

§ 264. The perception of shape, and especially 
of distance, is due, however, not merely to touch 
and sight proper, but also to what is called ‘ the 
muscular sense ’ A movement of the eye involves 
sensations arising from the muscles which bung 
about that movement, from the muscles concerned 
in the processes of accommodation and convergence, 
and more especially from the close-fitting socket of 
the eyeball. A movement of the hand or foot 
involves sensations arising fiom the skin, the joints, 
the muscles, the sinews and the periosteum In 
each of these two sets of sensations, not only co- 
ordination, but also ‘ fusion ’ occurs, and the product 
IS a perception of tliiee dimensions by sight or by 
movement and touch. In what a ‘ fusion ’ of 
sensations consists, or how they fuse, it is impossible 
to say , hence it is impossible to show precisely how 
there is ‘ correspondence ’ in regard to the sensations 
involved m the perception of three-dimensional 
space But it is clear that such a correspondence 
IS possible, for not only docs each element in the 
complex imply an intensively graduated senes of 
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sensations but many of these elements have spatial 
values of their own Thus the sensations arising 
from the last joints of the fingers, from the wrist, 
from the elbow, and from the shoulder are each of 
them capable of giving us a perception of motion 
in two dimensions Indeed, since the movements 
of these respective joints may be made indepen- 
dently one of the other, I do not see why, if there 
had been a fourth or a fifth dimension, we should 
not have been able to perceive it For if these 
joints and the sensations arising from them are 
such that each could give us a perception of two 
dimensions, — «,&, — a',V, — why 

should not the a's have fused to give one dimension, 
while the b's, remaining distinct, each give an 
additional dimension ^ In the abstract such a 
combination seems possible, and had it actually 
happened, we should have perceived, it would seem, 
not three, but (in the above case) five dimensions. 
The fusion, however, does not take place in this way, 
for its product de facto is the perception of space 
m three dimensions And since we cannot account 
for this either physiologically or psychologically, it 
would appear that its cause must be objective. 
Whence we may infer that our space is three- 
dimensional, and that the combination of sensations 
to form a complex in which distance is perceived 
is itself objectively determined. 

§ 265. So far as concerns motion and rest, 
duration and number, it can haidly be disputed 
that there is some sort of correspondence between 
psycho-physical processes and objective reality. 
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But in regard to the ps^xho-phy'ical procc=;>cs 
which condition llie peniplion of space, cx(.eplion 
may be taken to inj- pi oof on the ground tliat it 
rests upon false as^iiiniition I ha\ e endear oured 
to show that theie is a coirespondence between the 
sjralial arrangement of the things we perceive and 
the impression made by them upon our senses', but 
this corre-jjiondence it will be said, applies only to 
tlic impres'.ion made on the penpheial end-organs, 
and I liar e no i ight to assume that these are psycho- 
pliy-iieal proci &•:,( s at all 

Two replies ma}' be made to this objection First 
of all, the oldc r viosv that the stimulation of the 
peripheral end-organs is itself accompanied by 
consciousness does not seem to have been disproved 
In faet, it seems to me probable tliat the whole 
afferent piocess is ps)'clio-physical The possibility 
of arousing specific sensations by stimulating the 
cut-end of a nerve can be explained, as I have said, 
by the diffcientiation of cerebral paths arising from 
their habitual use The occuriencc of hallucinations 
m a person who has been depi ivcd of some organ of 
sense may be similaily explained , for the vividness 
of the hallucination is sufficiently accounted for by 
the abnormal condition of the brain in such a case, 
a condition which implies excessive activity and 
iintabilily in certain paits. Again, the lag of sensa- 
tion may easily be accounted for by incitia in tlie 
end-organs themselves While, on the other hand, 
if the modification produced m the end-organ is not 
a psycho-physical process, it is difficult to account 
for the marked diffeiencc between a sense-impiession 
and an image. 

* Cf. supra, pp 384, 385. 
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Secondly, even if sensation is in the brain and not 
in the sense-organ itself, it cannot be proved that 
the spatial arrangement to be found in the sense- 
organ does not hold also in the cerebral cortex 
No physiologist, so far as I am aware, has ever 
succeeded m tracing an individual chain of neurones 
from its terminal organ to its conespondmg centre 
(if it has one) in tlie cortex And even if this could 
be done, and it should turn out that the chain of 
neurones do get mixed up, so to speak, ‘ local signs ’ 
would establish all the correspondence that is 
necessary For if each nerve-terminal has a 
characteristic ‘local sign,’ it does not much matter 
where sensation fiist arises, since that ‘local sign’ 
will be quite sufficient to deteimmc the ‘ place ’ of 
the stimulus, 

§ 266 The scholastic dictum, then, that cognitum 
est in cognoscenti secundum mod urn cognoscentis, does 
not seem so far to have invalidated the general 
principle that omms cognitio fit secundum similitud- 
inem cogniti et cognoscentis Sensation is an effect 
produced in a sentient organism by an objective 
cause which it resembles , and that resemblance is 
not destroyed by the co-operation of the organism 
in the production of the effect Before leaving 
sensation, however, and passing on to mtellectual 
cognition, I should like to point out one character- 
istic of sense-impressions which seems to offer a 
striking confirmation of our causal theory I refer 
to what IS known as ‘external projection’ Our 
sensations, in external perception, aie proj'ected 
outwards as it were Apart altogether from the 
fact that man perceives through them, i.e., mtel- 
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Icctiuilly apprehends in them the qualities of 
objects, the latter appear at a distance Distance, 
in other words, is jelt as well as perceived Hence 
localisation as a mere datum of expeiience does not 
imply thought Yet appearances are localised not 
in the brain or the organ of sense, nor yet in the 
objective medium, but in their determining cause. 
Colour IS projected back into the object ; sounds 
aic leferred to an external source, and m touch 
when an instrument is used, such as a walking stick, 
we feel not with the hand, but with the end of the 
stick Feelings again are localised in the hair, the 
beard, and in the teeth, no matter whether the latter 
be false or real, dead or alive. In short, independ- 
ently of tliought-reference, feelings are localised or 
projected back into their causes, regardless of 
medium, of instiument, and of the organ alike 
This projection, both normal and ‘ eccentric,’, is, 
doubtless, a function of the aforesaid ‘muscular 
sense , ’ but how is it to be accounted for and w’hat 
IS its significance, if not that the form or ‘ species ’ 
of the sense-imprcssion is determined by the 
objective cause ^ 

From the arguments here adduced it should, I 
think, be clear that sensation has a repicsentative 
as well as an affective value The question, there- 
fore, which now concerns us is how that representa- 
tive value is, so to speak, converted into knowledge 
Sensation, and even sense-perception — if we abstract 
from thought, which in man usually accompanies it — 
IS not knowledge On the other hand, according to 
the scholastic, “ mhil cst in intellectu quod non fuit 
prius in sensu.” How, then, does this transition 
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lake place ^ How does sensation generate ideas 
and so a( qnuc a meaning ^ Tins is a question which 
I shall endeavour to answer anUotelico modo m the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 
EX PARTE SUBJECTI. 

II — The Intellect 

§ 267. By its functions, its powers of abstraction, 
of generalisation, of relational judgment and infer- 
ence, the faculty of intellect is evidently distinct in 
nature from that of sentience As a cognitive 
faculty, if our causal theory is to hold good, it must 
be, of course, a potentia passiva But it is not 
merely a potentia passiva , it is in another aspect 
active, and hence is called an intcllectus agens The 
intelleclus passivus or possibilis is simply the intellect 
considered as passively receptive of forms or species 
derived from the phantasm or sense-imprcssion 
and ultimately from the objects The functions of 
the intellectus agens, on the other hand, are many. 
Knowledge is gradually built up by a slow process 
in which analysis, synthesis, induction ^and deduc- 
tion, postulation and verification all play a part. 
But just as a building cannot be constructed by 
merely beating the air with hammer and chisel and 
trowel, but postulates materials as well as tools, so 
our intellectual activities would be useless unless 
somehow they could obtam material upon which to 
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work We must get ideas from somewhere, for it 
IS upon ideas and their relations tliat the wliole 
superstructure of knowledge is built H>nce the 
first mtilhetual function which we must disniss is 
tliat of apprehension or abstraction, for it is by this 
that our ideas in tlic hist place are formed 

§ 26S Apprehension must not be confu'^ed witli 
conception, which is a much more complex process, 
implying often both judgment and inference 
Apprehension is simph' the process bt' wliieh hum 
the phantasm, image or sense-impi eSsion the ideal is 
obtained Now the phantasm is com rote, particular, 
complex, and rich with a multifarious detail , 
wdicreas the idea is abstract, genei.il, and, in the 
first instance, simple The idea, therefore is 
something diffeient from the phantasm Hence, the 
phantasm does not of itself deteimint the itihis of 
the mtellectual poienUa but some process of 
abstraction is involved m which the umversals 
implicit m sensc-impressions are apprehended It 
IS the indnidual wdnch is piescnted m sense- 
perception ; but the individual, being complex, 
cannot be known all at once We have to attend 
first to one aspect, then to another, all of them simple 
at first, yet corresponding to some aspect of objective 
rcaht}’, because, though the phantasm does not 
itself pcf se, and sunpluiter determine the idea, it does 
so imjielled. as it were, by attention and controlled 
by tlic selective activity of the intellect 
§ 269 Thus knowledge begins with elementary 
notions such as existence, being, unity, quality, 
change duration, extension, direction, distance, on 
tlic objcein’e side ; and psychical existence, thought, 
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sensation, volition, activity, etc , on the subjective 
side All these notions, and othcis besides, are both 
simple and ultimate for us , by winch I mean, not 
that they cannot be analysed metaphysically or 
logically defined, but that in oiigin they are ultimate, 
since they are ideas which we apprehend diiectly in 
experience Such ideas are often vague at first, 
and consequently are regarded by some as bare and 
empty Y et in spite of their alleged bareness and 
emptiness, and the unquestionable dilfinilty there 
IS in defining them, they are more valuable for 
knowledge than any phantasm, for they have some- 
thing which the phantasm has not, viz , meaning oi 
objective significance The phantasm is a picture 
winch means nothing except to an outside observer. 
The idea is significance itself, for in it we know the 
object and are aware that we know 
The significance of the idea in a sense is unique 
and peculiar to the product of intellectual activity, 
which alone has conscious ‘objective reference.’ 
But it presupposes correspondence between the idea 
and the objective entity that is signified by that idea. 
This correspondence is due to the fact that the idea 
IS derived from the phantasm For the phantasm, 
as we have seen, corresponds with reality , and in 
the phantasm the idea is implied, though it does 
not exist there as such, but has to be analysed out, 
so to speak, m abstraction When, theiefore, in 
an act of intellectual apprehension, the phantasm 
determines the idea, it communicates to it that 
objectivity which itself unconsciously possesses on 
account of its own determination by the object. In 
short, the idea has meaning and objective signifi- 
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cance, because it corresponds with reality ; and it 
corresponds with realit}' because tliiougli the 
phantasm it is itself dctei mined by reality 

§ 270 It may seem, perhaps, that in this some- 
what complex metaphysical analj'sis I have been 
guilty of the Kantian error of splitting up the mind 
into innumerable water-tight compartments But 
this IS not so For, m the first place, my account 
of cognition is far less complex than (v g ) the 
physiologist’s account of digestion , and since 
things are complex, and especially Man, complexity 
IS no argument against tiuth Secondly, the 
faculties and functions I have been describing are 
not contained, like so many pills within a box On 
the contrary, they presuppose that the mind is 
one , and unless the mind wci e one, and unless m 
sense-perception thought and sensation functioned 
together, no matter how many faculties we had they 
could not give us knowledge Some have said that 
sensc-peiception is a form of inference ; but I reject 
this view precisely because it seems to divide sense- 
perception into two processes, whereas for con- 
sciousness it IS one The perception of a complex 
object implies inference in the past , and possibly 
to an outside obsciver perception itself would appear 
like an inference, since in it thought formulates 
what sense-data implicitly contain But this is 
not what we ordinal ily undci stand by an inference, 
nor is it for consciousness an inference at all 
§ 271 There are ideas, however, which are 
obtained by a process still more analogous to that 
of mfeience , and yet they are ideas which for us 
are simple and ultimate. Among the simple ideas 
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which I cnumcialcd above, almost all belonged to 
the level of accidents or phenomena, and all were 
directly apprehended m the data of experience 
But there are other ideas which seem to involve an 
intellectual function which is something more than 
mere abstraction I refer to such ideas as sub- 
stance, cause, and purpose. Substances, causes and 
purposes are implicitly contained in the data of 
sense-experience ; but they arc not contained in 
the same way as quality, change, extension They 
are presupposed as the metaphysical conditions of 
the accidents and accidental modifications to which 
sense-data directly correspond. It has been sug- 
gested, indeed, that thq, notion of substance is guen 
in sc//-con3Ciou3ne33, causality m the tnfluxits of the 
will into action, and puipose in conscious striving 
after an ideal. Indeed, it will hardly be disputed 
that purpose is revealed directly m the data of our 
inner experience But in regard to substance and 
causality the question seems to be more doubtful. 
Hume’s analysis revealed no ‘ sensations ’ of which 
they could be regarded as ‘ faint copies , ’ and 
many since Hume have declared themselves unable 
to find any data to which they correspond On 
the other hand, we are certainly conscious of our- 
selves as real individuals, and again are certainly 
conscious of active processes as well as mere states 
of consciousness We all know what we mean 
by activity, volition, control, self-determination, 
responsibility. And that certain ‘ something ’ which 
we call self-conscious activity has a dual aspect, 
which IS noi adequately expressed by the notion of 
antecedent and consequent, but adequately 
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expressed by the notion of cruise rmd effect Hence, 
while in external pciccptidii succession is all that 
IS given, self-conscious activity implies something 
more than mere succession, and it seems to be from 
this that tlie notion of causahtj' is derned But, 
m any case we know what is meant by a cause, for, 
if we did not, it would be impossible to talk ration- 
ally of metaphjsical conditions and logical pre- 
suppositions , 111 fact, we could scnrcely reason 
at all Granted, however, that we have some such 
notion, it lb not difficult to sec how causes, sub- 
stances and purposes alike aic implied m the data 
of objective as well as in subjective experience 
§ 2/2 Thus, Causality ^ is imjilied in change, 
which IS a notion dciived directly from objective 
(as w’cll as subjective) experience Change involves 
a transition from not-bcing to being , and since not- 
being of itself cannot give rise to being of which it 
is the negation we infer a something which causes 
the change Cliange, like incompleteness and 
limitation, implies a something beyond itself, a 
something to winch that change and that limitation 
is due Thus far every man goes, for every one 
talks of causes and seems to talk of them rationally 
and to understand what they mean But to 
detciinmc precisily what is the cause of any par- 
ticula.1 event, or to determine whether events in 
general pi csujjjiosc an ultimate cause or an ultimate 
ground is quite a diffcicnt matter, and one with 
which tlie plain man is haidly concerned 

Substance, too, is a notion which every one 
possesses and wdiich he uses m almost every 
judgment that he makes It is implied in the 
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‘ this,’ which he takes as the subject of his proposi- 
tions ; and expeiience itself forces him to recognise 
that the ‘ this ’ is one and yet many , that it exists 
and IS peimanent, and yet is subject to change 
All accidents, qualities, appearances, modihcations, 
when considered in the conciele, are refeired to some 
individual, cither to something outside us or to the 
self , and this predication of accidental differences 
of a substantial ground is not an aibitrary process ; 
but a process which is foiccd upon us by experience 
Qualities are given in combination , and though we 
cannot predicate them until we have formed an idea 
of each m distinction from the rest and an idea also 
of the unity which they presuppose, as soon as these 
ideas have been formed, we are consti .lined by 
experience itself to combine them in the way m 
which we do Things qualitatively different and 
spatially distinct from their neighbours manifest 
within themselves striictui a! differences They have 
many qualities, all of which aie localised in the same 
objective thing Expeiience compels us to affirm 
til it a thing is a unity m difference, and the concept of 
unity m difference is, as we have seen, but another 
foim of the concept of substance and accident. 
Or, agsm, looking at the matter from a different 
point of view, and applying our notion of causality, 
wc may say that things are one, because they act 
as %i they ivere one. And in general this principle 
is true. Acito seqmtur esse, for there is nothing else 
from which it can proceed The actor who success- 
fully impel senates ilacbeth can do so onl}' in so far 
as he has the same natme as Macbeth, the same 
passions, the same love of power, the same hatred 
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of all that stands in his way , though in ordinary 
life he maj' keep these passions in check A many- 
sided activity proceeding from what is spatially one 
implies that it is really and substantially one, or, 
in other words, that its activities are held together 
by a unity of ground or form Thus the recognition 
of substantial unities, no less than the recognition 
of real causes, is forced upon us by experience 
itself , and is due to the fact that there are real 
causes and real substances which deteimme directly 
or indirectly the content of our thoughts. 

§ 273. On the other hand, among material 
things, it IS difficult to distinguish what aie sub- 
stantial unities from what are not ; or better, 
perhaps, it is difficult to locate the substantial unity 
Is a lump of sugar a substantial unity ^ Certainly 
it is substantial, for it unites within itself sweetness, 
hardness, whiteness, and other properties character- 
istic of carbon compounds But is it one substance 
or many ^ It would seem that it is many, for it 
consists of innumerable particles, coheiing together, 
yet in reality distinct and individual, and each 
possessing the characteristics that belong to uhat 
we call sugar But it hardly behoves the meta- 
physician to distinguish between one substantial 
unity and another, provided he can show that his 
concept of substance is in general valid, and can 
state clearly what he understands a substance to be 
A body which consists of parts and possesses 
properties relatively distinct and mutually inde- 
pendent, yet held together and controlled by some 
one principle or form which makes each and all the 
parts different from what they would be, were they 
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really distinct and separate, and which causes them 
to act as one — as in the case of a man, an animal 
a plant, and even an atom as conceived in the 
electron theory of J J Thompson — is certainly a 
substance But if the pails of a body are really 
divided and merely cohere together by mutual 
attraction or by some external force, then that body 
is not a substantial unity, but an aggregate of sub- 
stantial unities which interact It is, however, for 
the physicist and the chemist, not the metaphysician, 
to draw the line between substantial unities in the 
concrete. 

§ 274. The ideas of substance, cause, being, 
existence, quality and such hke simple and ultimate 
ideas are, then, objectively valid, and unless they 
were valid and were strictly derived from and 
determined by objects themselves, through the 
mediation of sense-perception, knowledge itself would 
be a farce. It is impossible to trace with anything 
approaching accuracy or certainty the development 
of these ideas, or even to ascertain 111 what order 
they arc first dciivcd, for we cannot live again the 
period of infancy and youth Still, m analysing 
more complex notions, we arrive finally at simpler 
notions which cannot be further analysed, nor yet 
defined, but which none the less have meaning and 
significance. To define a straight line is impossible, 
for it throws us back at once upon duection ; and 
direction, though it can be illustrated and pictured, 
since it is contained in the data of experience, is for 
us an ultimate notion which we undei stand and are 
constantly using, but are unable to define. 

§ 275. Every abstract notion, whether ultimate 
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or not, represents but an aspect of the real thing, 
and so is incomplete It has positive content, but 
it also implies a i elation to something else , and 
often enough if we wish to define it we can do so 
only by reference to something else For the 
realist, however, this docs not mean that ideas and 
their relations aic structural diffeicnccs oi appeal - 
ances which emerge uithin the univcise as a whole 
and imply an immanent Ground , but that the pLin 
or design according to which the umvcisc is con- 
structed and according to which changes m it take 
place, IS rational and intelligible, and may be known 
by us because it is implied in the finite objects which 
are presented to our minds m cxpciience. We saw 
m the last chapter how each individual thing has a 
purpose ; how action was an attempt to realise this 
purpose , how pui poses w’cie co-ordinated and 
subordinated one to another, how, m shoit, the 
universe formed a systematic and teleological, 
though not an oiganic, whole We saw also that 
this systematisation did not destroy the real unity 
of the individual thing , and again that, thougli 
all things arc inter-related a relation is not a 
phj’Sical nexus implying an immanent Ground, but 
rather an or do belonging to the individual things in 
so far as they imply and express a rational plan, 
just as a building implies and expresses the plan 
which existed in the mind of the architect Now 
this inter-relatcdncss and s3'slematic connectedness 
is a characteristic of all aspects of reality abstract 
as well as concrete , and, therefore, is to be found 
m every science. Not only aie things inter- 
connected and mter-related, but so also are their 
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qualities and altiibiites when considcicd m general 
and apart liom tlicir manifestation in tins or that 
object. And what I have said above about relations 
in the concrete applies here also The relation is 
implied in its teims, and as soon as the terms are^ 
known the 1 elation is recognised. 

§ 276. Let us take Geometry as an example. 
What IS its object ? A number of abstiact entities, 
points, lines, angles, figuies, planes, solids, all of 
them systematically related and inter-connected, 
yet each having positive content of its own from 
which its relations arise. An angle is not a line, 
nor a line an angle ; yet an angle cannot be defined 
apart from a line, while the line being an ultimate 
notion cannot be defined at aU A line, you say, is 
the locus of a moving point ; and an angle (if plane) 
the space included between two intersecting straight 
lines But what is a locus ? What a point ? 
What intersection ^ What motion ^ Sooner or 
later you must come back upon an ultimate notion, 
the meaning of ivhich you know by a sort of in- 
tuition, for you have derived it direct from ex- 
perience It does not matter much what notions 
you call ultimate in geometry, and your choice will 
depend largely upon your point of view , ^ but 
sooner or later your analysis must come to an end, 
and you will be forced to admit that there are certain 
notions which you can mdicate but cannot define, 
like the boy who said that a kick was when you hit 
a man with your foot Indeed, there is something 
to be said for the old-fashioned way of defining 

* Compare Staudt Gcmn. !i tc der Lage (oi any modern Geometry) 
With the oldci Huclidian theory. 

AA 
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(v.g ) a circle as “ When you take a line in a plane 
such that any point m it is equi-distant fiom a 
given fixed point that line is called a cutIc ” Such 
a definition brings out the fact that we know what 
a circle is long before we are able to define it, and 
that our knowledge is derived directly from ex- 
perience where circles exist, not exactly, but 
approximately m the configuiation of actual bodies 
Geometry, like every other science, starts with 
certain ultimate notions which are obtained direct 
from experience These notions have innumerable 
implications because there is .an indefinite number 
of other notions to uhich they are related But 
once you have got your notions the relation between 
them is fixed and determined because it was already 
implied in the content of the notions themselves 
This, you say, is true, so far as notions are con- 
cerned , but it is true because the notions are 
arbitrarily defined, and not because they are 
derived from experience. On the contraiy, notions 
in geometry are never arbitrarily defined, but are 
always detci mined in the last instance by e.\pencncc 
You may choose the entities in regard to which you 
are going to formulate your definition , but, this 
done, your definition is fixed and necessary, for it is 
already implied in the notion itself and m the 
entity in legard to which you are going to define it. 
Thus, instead of defining a circle as a line which lies 
in a plane such that, etc , you may define it as the 
locus of a moving point, etc , or again as a particular 
case of an ellipse in which the foci coincide, or, 
again as a conic such th.at all its conjug.ate diameters 
arc at light angles to one another. But whatever 
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entities you may choose as tlie ‘ terms ’ in regard 
to which your circle is to be defined, the relation 
between the circle and those terms is fixed You 
cannot define it as you like, but must define it in 
accordance with your prc-conceived, though un- 
defined, notion of a circle Nor docs your definition 
change or mutilate or intrinsically modify your 
pre-conccivcd notion of a circle It amplifies it, 
if you like ; but it docs not alter it or show that it 
was self-discrepant It merely means that you 
know more about a circle, and more about 
gcometiical entities in general, and their relations 
one to another. 

§ 277. Geometrical science, then, has for its 
object a number of entities systematically related. 
Our notions of these entities are derived ultimately, 
and m many cases diiectly, from expeiicnce, and 
the relations between these entities are determined 
by the entities themselves , but not vice versa, or, 
at least, not in the same rigid sense For it is no 
more tuie to say that relations react upon and are 
intimsically modified by the nature of the entities 
they relate, than it is to say that the nature of a 
grain of corn is intrinsically modified by the fact 
that it is intended as food for man. Both state- 
ments are guilty of a hysteron proteron Neverthe- 
less, geometry is concerned chiefly with relations, 
since its aim is to discover the rational plan of the 
universe which they express. This, in fact, is the 
aim of all science, no matter with what aspect of 
reality it is concerned Every science is an attempt 
to discover the rational plan of the real world, m so 
far as concerns the paiticular kind of entity which 
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it takes as its object. And in every case the entities 
belonging to tins j^^^bcular kind or class u-ill be 
extremely niinieions and often extremeU' comjilex. 
lienee, as the relations between them will share in 
their complexity, the general method adopted in 
order to manifest tins rational plan, is again common 
to all sciences The physicist, the chemist, the 
natiii.ilist, and the mathematieian alike endeavour 
to show that the relations between any two entities, 
no matter how complex, arc dcducible from a few 
fiist principles or genciallaws in which both entities 
and relations are eompai ati\ ely simple, and tlius to 
grasp in sj'nthe&is the structiiie, or plan, of that 
particular aspect of reality with w Inch they have to 
deal and the co-ordmation of its manifold and 
intricate paits 

§ 278. But although the aim of all sciences is to 
know, and to know moans to reconstruct a system 
of ideas w'huh shall coiicspond to a system of 
objective entities, dilfeicnt sciences cliftci consider- 
ably not only in the way in which they set about 
this work of reconstruction, but also in the degree 
of compktcncss winch as yet they have attained. 
The reason of this diffeionce is not far to seek It is 
simply that some sciences arc more abstract than 
otlieis I lipve said that to know the nature of any 
two cntilK 1 ii to know the 1 elation between tliem 
Wlience it follows that the more abstiact an entity 
IS the sooner it is known, because in it, if I may 
Stiy so there is kss to know Tlie concrete, moic- 
ovea, iiK hides the abstiai t, and a knowledge of the 
concrete implies a know'ledge of the abstiact , for, 
as we h.uc seen, it is by absti action that all know- 
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ledge begins Hence abstract sciences such as 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, not only precede, 
but are presupposed by more concrete sciences 
such as mechanics and dynamics, while these in turn 
precede and arc presupposed by the still more 
concrete physical and natural sciences The 
physicist IS not conceined merely with coiifigiira- 
tions which are external and directly apparent to 
the senses, but with the inner structure of things, 
with the relations which hold between the various 
poienittB and qualities that are comprised within 
the unity of the concrete individual And he is 
concerned with these potcnlta not as static, but as 
dynamic and active “ Ever since ph} sical science 
began m the atomic thcoiies of the Greeks,” says 
Piofessor Larmor, “its mam problem has been that 
of unravelling the nature of the underlying cor- 
relation which binds together the various natural 
agencies.” ^ The physicist has to deal with the 
complex causes which produce ‘ quality ’ of sensa- 
tion, and ‘ quality ’ of sensation docs not analyse 
its object, but presents it 111 synthesis Pie has to 
deal with phenomena and their transmutations, but 
those phenomena and their ti ansmutations are 
particular, detailed, complex, and do not at once 
leveal their inner nature and their component parts, 
still less their causes or their piesuppositions. In a 
word, the physicist docs not, like the mathematician, 
take as the object of his enquiry simple entities, the 
nature of which is at once apjiaient, but complex 
entities which have first to be analysed, and which 
cannot be analysed directly 
’ Encyclopiectia Britanntca, vol xxxviii , article " Energetics,” 
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§ 279. From the complex nature of the object of 
physical science follows an important consequence : 
the physicist has no axioms An axiom is a self- 
evident truth, one which is not only per se nota 
quoad se, but also per se nota quoad nos. It is a 
proposition expressing a relation between two 
entities, but the nature of the entities in this case, 
being simple and extremely abstract, it is appre- 
hended at once by the intellect, foi the iclalion 
IS, according to our theory, implied in its terms 
and arises immediately the nature of those terms 
is apprehended 

From the intellectual nature of the soul itself [says 
Aquinas] it follows that immediately man knows what 
is a whole and wlut is a part, he knows that the whole 
IS greater than the part , and so on foi other (axioms). 
But what a whole is and what a part is, he can only 
know by means of species intelhgihlcs received from 
phaniasmala , and on this account Aristotle shows 
(toward the end of the Posterior Analytics), that the 
knowledge of axioms (pnncti>ta) comes to us via the 
senses ^ 

An axiom, then comes to ns from experience, and, 
like all knowledge, is deleimined ultimately by the 
nature of its object , but it presupposes that the 
nature of objects between which an axiomatic 
relation is seen to hold, be extremely simple • 
otherwise it could not be per se nota quoad nos, but 
would have to be discovcicd by means of analysis 
and inference This simplicity, therefore, being 
absent, m the case of physical objects for the reasons 
above explained, physical science has no axioms of 

*■ Sunwm Thcnlogica, i p 2, q 51, ad l. and cf Maber, Psycho- 
logy , 5 th edit , p. 290. 
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its own, and consequently has to adopt a different 
method from that of the mathematician It has 
no self-evident first principles 111 regard to the 
correlation of natural agencies, from which to 
deduce the systematic structure and ml erdependence 
of the objects which constitute the physical world 
and so to manifest its rational plan Hence in place 
of axioms, it substitutes general principles which 
m origin, at any rate, were ‘ postulates ’ 

When we come to treat of the epistemological 
value of cognition, the ‘ pragmatic ’ attitude which 
IS now so commonly taken up in regard to the 
methods and presuppositions of physical science 
will be more fully treated It will be sufficient, 
therefore, if I now discuss tlic foundation of the 
Newtonian laws upon which the science of Mechanics 
has been built Two remarks, however, must be 
premised in regard to the objective necessity of 
physical laws in general 

§ 280 In the lirsit place, all the relations between 
objects existing in the physical world are necessary, 
i e , given the objects, the relations follow as a 
necessary consequence, and did we know the nature 
and structure of the objects we should at once know 
their relations But this necessity is only hypo- 
thetical, for it is conceivable that physical objects 
might have been different in structure to what they 
are and so have been connected by different laws. 
The co-extsience of certain attributes, propel ties, or 
natural agencies is not a metaphysical necessity, 
except in so far as one attribute, property or agency 
IS implied in, or presupposes another ; and we have 
no reason for supposing that this is the case m regard 
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to all physical properties and agencies. There is an 
element of contingency, therefore, in the physical 
world The laws which govern the actions of 
physical objects are necessary, given the existence 
of those objects and given the Divine concur sus , but 
the structure of those objects is a fact which has to 
be discovered by experiment and observation, oi 
deduced from provisional hypotheses and postulates 
which lead to conclusions that correspond with 
known facts Secondly, there is no reason a prion 
(so far as I can sec) why an object should not tend 
gradually to increase or decrease, to development or 
to decay Tiue, one can hardly suppose that 
things tend to corruption of themselves, i c , in virtue 
of this positive and existential nature, for this would 
contradict the Spinozistic axiom that every being 
tends to peisevere in esse suo. and strives to realise 
a definite end or purpose But all finite and con- 
tingent beings presuppose Divine conservation and 
concursus , and we might suppose, I think, that 
this was gradually uithdrawn, provided always 
that the withdrawal was regular and according to 
knowable laws, so that our human demand for 
knowledge might not be frustrated On the other 
hand, the principle of Causality that ‘ every event 
must liave a cause,’ ^ and the further principle that 
the effect must resemble its cause and be contained 
in it, cither formaliter or emincntcr, is axiomatic, 
and follows from the very nature of ‘being’ and of 
‘ chang' ' ’ In so far, then, as conclusions in 
Mechanics or in Ph3sical Science are based upon 

^ Or bettor, pcriiaii'i, " Quidnuid contingonter e-^istit haUet 
caub xm bill Llfiuentem ” 
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thi? principle, they arc true a priori ; but. as we 
shall sec, the Newtonian laws, though they pre- 
suppose the piinciplc of Causality, aie in reality 
based upon another principle less axiomatic, and 
so ha\ 0 to seek for verification a posteriori. 

§ 281. The first law of motion states that 
“ evciy body continues in its state of rest or of 
unifoim motion in a stiaiglit line, except in so far 
as it IS compelled by foicc to change that state ” 
Is this an axiom or a postulate ^ Motion is a fact, 
and so is rest, at least comparative lest; but it does 
not seem to me to be necessary that motion, once 
begun, should tend to continue, still less that it 
should continue in a straight line rather than in a 
cii cle or in any other kind of line. If it does so, it is 
a fact , but I hardly think that it follows from the 
nature of motion or from the nature of a moving 
body For it is conceivable that things might tend 
to move progressively faster or slower, given an 
efficient cause, and yet the laws w’liich governed 
this motion might be knowable ^ The law of 
inertia, as stated abo\e, is, to my mind, not a self- 
evident truth, but a general physical principle 
which we know to be true because the conclusions 
which follow from it have been sufficiently verified 
in experience 

The second law of motion — “ rate of change of 
momentum is proportional to foice and takes place 
in the straight line in which the force acts ” — seems, 
on the other hand, to be but a particular application 


* If motion IS a positive quality it must tend, according to 
Spinoza’s a-iiom, to pcrse\crc m its being, but if it is a 
continuous change, it postulates a coulinuous cause. 
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of the law of causality Change of momentum or 
of quantity of motion, like every othei change, 
implies a cause, and to attiibutc motion to a ‘ force ’ 
is but to give a name to a paiticulai kind of cause, 
since ‘force’ is defined as “whatever changes the 
state of lest or uniform motion ot a body ” 
Assmning, then, that the first law of motion is true, 
» c , that moving bodies do not of their own accord 
tend either to increase their speed or to come to a 
standstill, the second law is a neccssaiy conse- 
quence , the ‘ change ’ in the body’s state of motion 
or rest must be proportional to its cause, and since 
the force or cause ex hypothcsi acts in a stiaiglit line 
the change of motion must take place m the same 
line 

§ 282 It is to be obscived, however, that this 
law says nothing about the natuie of foice. It may 
be atti active or lepulsive or both or neither Again, 
metaphysically, if it produces a real change, it must 
be something real. But physicists prefer to abstract 
from the reality of force, and, since they do not 
know its nature, to define it as the sjiace-rate at 
which cneigy is transformed (F = ^ , or 

the time-rate at which momentum is generated 
(F = Mii/i) These definitions, however, ai e not 
strictly definitions at aU For an equation tells us 
nothing about the nature of entities, but simply 
expresses a relation between certain quantities 
known or unknown W signifies not the entity 
‘force,’ but the quantity of force or the number of 
units of force. Similarly, if energy is defined as 
“ capacity for doing work” ^Mv'* is not kinetic 
energy as such, but quantity of kmetic energy 
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expressed in terms of a certain unit Hence the 
above equations do not tell us that force is a space- 
rate, but the equation (W = \ Jlv^h) affirms that the 
number of units of force (c g , gravity) is equal 
to tlie ratio of two other numbers, viz., the number 
of units of kinetic energy to the number of distance- 
units, or the height Similarly, the equation 
(W=Mv/t) expresses merely a relation of equality 
between quantity of force on the one hand, and the 
ratio of momentum (i e , quantity of motion) to 
time {i e , z. certain number of time-units) on the 
other. A mathematical equation, theiefore, is not 
really a definition, but merely a statement that the 
quantities denoted by certain symbols are equal to 
certain other quantities denoted by other symbols. 
Hence, to infer that force and other physical entities 
are not real because they can be expressed as 
‘ ratios,’ ‘ rates,’ or quotients is illogical ; for it is 
not the entity itself which is so expressed or 
‘ defined,’ but the quantitative value of that entity ns 
measured by its effects. The existence of agencies 
capable of changing moiion is presupposed by the 
fact that motion is changed , and though as yet 
we do not know what the agencies arc, but only 
their ‘ values ’ as measured by the change they 
actually produce, it is hardly logical to infer from 
this that they are not real 

§ 283. The third law of motion — action and 
reaction are equal and opposite — has also been used 
as an argument against the reality of force on the 
ground that it is inconceivable that the objects upon 
which we act should resist our actions with a force 
equal in quantity to tlut whicli wc exercise upon 
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them This second kind of ‘ inertia,’ however, so 
far from being inconceivable, seems to be only 
another example of the more general principle omne 
ens perscverarc in esse suo For if this principle is 
true clcaily every being will icsist force attempting 
to change its state, and will offer a resistance 
pioportionate to the vigour of the attempt made 
111 otlicr words, the effect pioducccl in one body 
will be the mcasuie of the force which has been 
brought to bear upon it, and the force which was 
required to pioduce that effect will be the measure 
of the icsistance or ineitia that called it foith 
The doctime of Conscivation of Eneigy is really 
implied in the second law of motion, and hence may 
also be regaided as a particular case of Spinoza’s 
famous axiom Indeed, ivc may say that botli 
]\[echanics and Physics pi esupposc the tiutli of that 
axiom , for the fiist law of motion is a statement 
to the effect that states of motion and lest tend to 
pcisevcie Could we, then, regard Spinoza’s axiom 
as a self-evident trutli, it might be possible to show 
tliat the fundamental principles of Mechanics arc 
necessary a prwn , but, as I have said, Spinoza’s 
axiom is not stiictly necessary, except when we 
consider ‘ lirmg ’ purely m the abstract It is true 
that a sclf-exibtent being must ‘persceeic in esse 
suo , ’ and it is tiue that all beings, whether self- 
existent or not, tend so to perseveie in so far as 
they have being But it is not tiuc that all being 
docs perserere im esse suo, for if it did, not only 
would the sum of potential and actual encigy be 
constant, but they would be respectively constant, 
t.e., there would be no tiansfoimation of energy 
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nor any other kind of change. Change, in fact, 
piesupposes (i) energies wlneJi exist, but are not 
actual and yet strive to become so , (2) that these 
energies are of a different order, or at least of a 
diffcu'iit degree of stieiigth, such that one energy 
may be able to realise itself at the expense of 
another, (3) that these tiiugies are finite, con- 
tingent and essentially dependent upon a supreme 
Being both for their existence and their activity; 
and (4) that, being dependent, their sum is not 
necessarily, though it may be de facto, constant 
Hence, although the doctiinc omne ens perseverare 
in esse suo and the laws of motion in which it is 
applied to mechanical actions and clianges, are true 
in that they express a tendency which is character- 
istic of all existent beings, they arc not necessanly 
true ; for a gradual dcciease or a progressive 
increase of motion, force, energy, and dependent 
‘ being ’ 111 general is not mctaph3'sically impossible. 
As laws, then, which expiess tlie co-oidination of 
physical forces and motions, the mechanical 
principles formulated bj"- Newton need verification 
in experience ; a verification which they seem 
actually to have received, at any rate, in the realm 
of Astionomy 

§ 284 This need for a verification process in the 
case of the principles of physical science does not 
invalidate, but rather confirms our gciicial doctrine ; 
foi scientific induction involves not only judgment 
and inference, but also appichension, abstraction, 
and to some extent at least that intuitive insight by 
means of which we recognise the iclations that hold 
between abstiact notions In the first place, the 
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notions involved in Newton’s laws, motion, rest, 
uniformity, a straight line, force, action, reaction, 
etc , are all derived from experience through the 
phantasm or scnse-impiession. They are all abstract 
notions, yet have meaning, and signify entities 
existing objectively in the real world True, the 
notions of force and energy are derived from inner 
rathci tlian from outer experience , but just as the 
intellect apprehends that substance is implied and 
presupposed by unity in difference, so also it 
recognises that force and energy are presupposed 
as the metaphj'sical conditions of change and 
motion And, again, just as we found that it was 
difficult to ‘ locate ’ substance, so to speak, in regard 
to material and inanimate things ; so also it is 
difficult to locate a ‘ foice,’ if by ‘ force ’ is under- 
stood the leal cause of motion . while neither the 
notion of foicc nor that of substance tells us anything 
m regard to the nature of particular forces or 
particular substances. Secondly, we found that 
the first and third laws of motion, as well as the 
doctrine of Conservation of (material) Energy, might 
be regarded as paiticular cases of a more general 
principle, expressing the relation between two 
simple entities ens and perseverare This relation, 
however, did not seem to be necessarily valid m 
regal d to an ctis contiugens, but mciely to express its 
natuial tendency Consequently, as Spinoza’s 
axiom, not being itself strictly axiomatic, cannot 
impart to mechanical prinuplcs an axiomatic 
character, the liuman intellect is foiccd to seek fof 
verification elsewhere This it docs by means of 
deduction and by a careful process of observation, 
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experimental or otherwise, and generalisation lead- 
ing to the formulation of empiiical laws with which 
the conclusions of our deductive reasoning may be 
compared. 

Of the nature of reasoning little need be said,* 
except that, whether syllogistic or not, it is but a 
more complex form of that intuitive judgment by 
which we recognise the relations that hold between 
different entities, the entities here being not ideas, 
but other judgments Doubtless, reasoning often 
involves postulation, or rather is a result of postula- 
tion But postulation itself is merely a name for a 
complex process which includes the activity both 
of intellect and wiU Of intellect, because a postulate 
IS a judgment, uncertain perhaps, as judgments 
often are, and possibly abstract, but still a judgment 
and therefore an intellectual act Of will, because 
we desire to ascertain the truth of our tentative 
judgment , whether the relation we apprehend really 
holds to the concrete. Again, experiment may be 
involved , but cxpciiment is merely perception, 
combined with action, and its function is quite 
suboidinate to the intellectual end we have m view. 
So, too, is the wiU in so far as it co-operates m 
cognition It transforms an idea into a purpose ; 
it keeps the mind fixed on that purpose ; and directs 
all its activities to the realisation of that purpose ; 
but beyond this it has no legitimate influence m the 
sphere of cognition. 

§ 285. We may now sum up the mam character- 

*For a discussion of tlic n.Uinc of jiidijincnt and reasoning 
from the Anslotclian point of view cl Miilicr, Fiycholos’y, chap, 
xii and XV , and for the logical aspect of the same, Joyce, 
Principles of Logic, chap ui and xii 
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istics of the Anstotelico-Scholastic, or Causal Theory 
of Knowledge Ex parte oh'jccti the conditions of 
human knowledge are finite individual objects, each 
a unity of ground amid structural diftcrence , each 
independent of its neighbours in regard to its 
existence, but possessmg attiibutes identical in 
nature with theirs , each forming part of a rational 
plan and manifesting in an impcifcct way the 
attiibutes of the Deity to whom it owes its existence 
and upon whom it depends , each striving to 
realise itself and to bring to act the potentiality of 
matter in itself and in other objects ; and thus 
capable of producing in them effects like in form to 
the activity from which they proceed Ex parte 
suh]cch the conditions of human knowledge are that 
man should be one, organic, sentient, active, and 
rational Through his body he is brought into 
contact with extcrii.il things which manifest their 
nature in their activities The form of the psycho- 
physical processes which take place m his brain and 
in his organs of sense is determined by the activity 
of these objects (or, again, by internal changes 
within the organism) and hence the species sensibtlis 
corresponds to some characteristic of the objective 
real thing But knowledge proper is obtained only 
in ideas and in the judgments m which these ideas 
are combined The content of an idea, therefore, 
must be determined by the object, and this takes 
place primarily in simple apprehension, which is one 
aspect of human perception The combination of 
these ideas in judgment must also be determined 
by the object, and this takes place in the empirical 
or a posteriori judgment in which relations of 
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co-cxistence and sequence are apprehended, and 
again in the axiomatic or a pnon judgment m 
which relations between simple entities are appre- 
hended as necessary because implied m the nature of 
the entities themselves But the intellect, besides 
apprehending the many m the one, also apprehends 
the one m the many and so is able to subsume. 
Subsumption is characteristic both of judgment and 
of (syllogistic) inference In judgment a particular 
entity is subsumed under a unu'crsal idea, and m 
the syllogism a particular relation is subsumed under 
a general principle or law The idea corresponds 
with some real entity m the objective world or m 
the self ; the judgment coircsponds with some 
relation holding between these entities m that they 
imply a rational plan , systems of ideas, complex 
concepts, thcoiics, correspond with the systematic 
co-ordination and coi relation of real things , always 
provided and in so far as reality itself is their deter- 
mining cause 

§ 286 Truth, then, consists m a relation of 
correspondence between the idea or judgment and 
the thing It is an adcequatio intellectus ct rei. 

‘ Cognition ’ includes all acts whether of the per- 
ceptual or purely intellectual order by means of 
which this relation is brought about Knowledge 
is the possession of true ideas (or s3'stems of ideas), 
whether actually functioning in consciousness or 
existing only per niodnni habitus. Error is a positive 
difformity between the idea and the thing, and 
we may say m general that it is due to association, 
to an influxus voluntatis, or to some other subjective 
influence which causes assent to be given before the 
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object has had tunc or opportunity itself to 
determine the content of thoiiglit Error will be 
discussed later m the chapter on the Criteria of Error. 
It should, however, already be clear that the 
primary .iim of one who seeks for truth should be 
to allow reality itself to determine the content of 
thought, and that the primary function of criteria 
of truth will be to distinguish cases in which the 
sense impression, the td quo percipiiur, and the idea 
or concept, the id quo intdligitur, has been objectively 
determined from cases in which it has not. 



PART III. 

The Epistemological Value of 
Cognition. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDITY. 

§ 287. The third pioblem of the theory of 
knowledge, the problem of validity, is so intimately 
bound up with the second pioblem, the conditions 
of knowledge, that it is impossible to keep the two 
distinct This will become more and more apparent 
as we proceed We shall find that Absolutism, 
because it is Absolutism, has an Absolute theory of 
tiulh, a theory 111 which truth is regarded as an 
ideal whole, embracing interdependent parts, none 
of which are true in abstraction from the rest. In 
Absolutism the doctiiiie of reality is prior to the 
doctrine of truth, and both the nature and the 
criteria of the latter presuppose and are determined 
by the metaphysical conditions of knowledge. 
Pragmatism, on the other hand, starts with the 
criteria of truth, and hence infeis, first its nature 
and then its metaphysical conditions Conse- 
quently, in treating of the philosophy of Pure 
Experience before wc treated of the pragmatic 
doctrine of truth, we have really been considering 
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the conclusion — at any rate, in the case of Professor 
James — before we examined the premises This 
was necessary owing to the general method we 
adopted in the beginning and I do not think it 
should lead to misuiidcislanding , for although every 
theory of knowledge, if it is to be complete, must 
ticat of ps\ chological, metaphysical, as well as 
epistemological pioblems, a man may be a pragmatist 
m method without being a piagmatist in meta- 
ph3'sics 

Tlie stiictly epistemological aspect of Realism 
IS no less essentially connected with its meta- 
physics than IS that of Absolutism The Causal 
theory, the theory which maintains that all know- 
ledge, in so far as it is in truth knowledge, is 
determined by iis obicct is charactciistic of 
Aiistotdhiii Redism from whatever point of view 
u c 1 egard it. Pi miaiily, it is a metaphysical theory ; 
but it iicrvados cdso the realist’s doctrine of truth, 
and it chaiacterises also hic psychology, whenever 
the latter is explanatory and not merely descriptive 
Nay, even m descriptive psychology we find traces 
of causality, foi causalit}', as I have already pointed 
out, seems to be cliiectly revealed m many of the 
processes of our active conscious life. 

§ 2S8 Having discussed, then, the various 
theories at piesent current m regard to the meta- 
pliysical conditions of knowledge, we must now 
proceed to examine iiow far these theories affect 
the ^a]Idlty and significance of knowledge, and, 
incidentally, how far preconceived views m regard 
to the \ alidity of knowledge have reacted upon and 
determined metaphysics. It would, however, be 
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sheer waste of time to discuss the validity of know- 
ledge and the critciia of truth, if knowledge itself 
be a nonentity and truth an unattainable ideal 
It would be useless to try to distinguish what is true 
from what is false, if everything is false and nothing 
true. Unless we have some knowlerlgc and some 
truth it IS absurd to talk of knowledge and truth at 
all This, m general, is admitted by eveiy philoso- 
pher, and is presupposed by the fact that he is a 
philosopher. Yet, though no philosopher nowada5ra 
IS guilty of so glaring a self-contradiction as to 
pi of ess to be an out-and-out sceptic, some philoso- 
phers seem to approach dangerously near to this 
fatal inconsistency and their philosophies to be im- 
pregnated, in consequence, with a suicidal tendency. 
No philosopher professes to know that knowledge is 
impossible, nor does he declare in so many words 
that so far we know nothing at all for certain ; yet 
this IS the logical conclusion which seems to follow 
from current theories as to the effect of development 
in knowledge upon its validity, ]ust as it follows 
from current thcoucs as to the conditions and 
ultimate origin of knowledge. To this conclusion 
I cannot give my assent, for it seems to destroy 
knowledge altogether and to land us at least m 
negative, if not m positive, scepticism. I argue, 
therefoie, that as the conclusion is false there must 
be something wrong with the premises This I 
have already endeavoured to show so far as concerns 
the oiigin and conditions of knowledge, and have 
also stated m outline an alternative theory which 
does not lead to this undesiiable conclusion. In the 
present chapter I propose to discuss the question 
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of development in knowledge and to show that 
development and validity are not incompatible 
§ 289 Development, we are told, implies an 
intrinsic and essential modification in knowledge of 
so radical a nature that what appears to be know- 
ledge may not really be knowledge at all This 
view of the development of knowledge may be 
derived from two sources, cither by inference from a 
theory as to the nature of development m knowledge, 
or from a study of alleged facts in regard to develop- 
ments which have actually taken place In cither 
case the result is the same knowledge is a fraud 
and an illusion But while both the absolutist and 
the pragmatist seem to adopt this sceptical attitude, 
the absolutist does so because it is the logical outcome 
of his theory that all knowledge is a ‘ reconciliation 
of antitheses in a higher synthesis,’ the pragmatist 
because he thinks that, knowledge having undergone 
so many transmutations in the past, there is no 
reason to suppose that our present knowledge wiU 
not be subject to a like corruption. Neither of 
these methods of establishing the invalidity of 
human knowledge seem to me themselves to be 
valid. But while it is comparatively easy to show 
that the argument of the absolutist is fallacious 
because it is based on a misconception of the nature 
of ‘ reconciliation , ’ it is a very different matter 
to attempt to answer the arguments adduced by 
the pragmatist Indeed, to do so would involve a 
careful study of the history of every branch of 
human knowledge This of course is impossible 
here, much as such a study is needed Yet as the 
pragmatist contents himself with general statements, 
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and as a particular negative is the contradictory of 
a universal affinnative, I shall be content if I can 
show that some propositions, and some general laws, 
and some branches of knowledge have not undergone 
a change which is radical enough to render them 
unreliable and unceitain 

§ 290. The principle of ‘ reconcilmtion of anti- 
theses in a higher synthesis ’ is defined by Dr Caird 
as “a solution of the antinomy between opposing 
principles which seem to have an equal or similar 
claim to our acceptance, by means of a regress upon 
the ultimate conditions of knowledge or thought — 
conditions which arc presupposed m the con- 
troversy itself ” So much for the general principle 
of a ‘ critical regress ’ It is applied, however, not 
only to divergences in philosophical principles, but 
also to every kind of divergence and every kind of 
difference, whether ontological or logical, whether 
pertaining to categories, propositions, or theories. 
The doctrine of Unity m Difference and the 
Dialectic method of reasoning from thesis through 
antithesis to a higher synthesis is characteristic 
of every aspect of Kantian and Hegelian philo- 
sophy. 

We have seen how this principle is apphed by 
Kant. The opposition between physical science 
and philosophical theory is solved by a distinction 
of the sphere of the practical from that of the 
speculative Reason. Materialism and Spiritualism 
are reconciled by Faith , w'hilc the opposition 
between the speculative and the practical Reason 
js itself solved in the Critique of Judgment, where 
the universe is regarded teleologically as the manb 
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festalion of Divine Reason It is in the third 
Critique that the ‘ piinciple of reconciliation ’ is 
especially pioniinent , but it is by no means confined 
to that Critique It appeals in the Kantian cate- 
goiics, which are ai ranged in sets of three, the 
‘ third ’ catcgoiy in each set being the synthesis of 
the second -with the first Thus totality is plurality 
regarded as unity Again, Kant defines judgment 
as “ simply the way m which given ideas are brought 
together under the unity of apperception ” Thus 
we ha\ c (i) the thesis or simple asseition of a thing , 
(2) the antithesis or dcteimination of it by dis- 
tinguishing it from other things — ‘ omms deter- 
minatio cst ncgatio , ’ and (3) the synthesis or 
“redintegration of the elements thus differentiated 
and related ” That is to say, objects are “first 
deteiinined as things in themselves, then as related 
one to another , and finally as a system of distinct 
yet mter-rclated parts within the unity of thought 
as their centre ” Judgment, therefore, may again 
be defined as “ at once the distinction of objects 
from and their relation to each other, and their 
distinction fiom and relation to the thought for 
which they are ” ^ 

§ 291 Psychologically, the principle of a syn- 
thetic reconciliation of differences is well known 
under the name of Apperception , and is admitted 
on all sides Knowledge is a growth It develops 
by differentiation and mtegr.ition rather than by 
mere accretion, for a new trutli usually modifies to 
some extent our previous knowledge of the subject 
to which it pertains Pi ofessor J ames thus describes 

I Critical Philosophy of Kant, pp 4C0-462, 
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the process by which an individual settles into new 
opinions : 

The individual has a stock ol oia opinions alicady.but 
he meets a new cxpencncc that puts them to the stiam 
Somebody rontiadicts tlicm , or in a reflective moment 
he discovers that they conliadict each othei , or he 
heal s of facts with u Inch they are incompatible , or 
desires aiise in him uhicli they cease to satisfy The 
result is inwaid ti cubic to which his mind had hitherto 
been a strangei, and fiom uluch he seeks to escape by 
modifying his pieiious mass of opinions ^ 

Or again, in more chaiaclciistic language; 

Our past appcrceivcs and co-o] ci ates and in the new 
equilibrium in uliich each step Joiwaid m the piocess 
of leaining Iciminatcs, it happens 1 datively seldom 
that the new fact is added raw, Moie usually it is 
embedded cooked as one might sav, or stewed down 
m the sauce of the old . . New Uiitht arc tlms the 

resultants of new experiences and of old truths combined 
and mutually modifying one another ® 

Lc Roy expresses a similai idea, when he says ■ — 
“ Progress is a conquest of the obscure, of the un- 
intelligible, almost of the contradictoiy." And 
Blondel, “ Action is a continuous state of unstable 
equilibrium, and . . . each attempt to satisfy an 
actual need reveals further needs qm s’tmposeni 
moralement d Paction." * 

Both Pragmatism and Criticism, then, accept this 
principle of development as a ps3Thological law ; 
and Hegel in his History of Philosophy has applied 
it to the grow'th of the mind of humanity m general 

* Pragmniism pp. 59, 60 

' Jbid , p 169 (Italics mine ) 

lAniialcs de phil ihrUienne, 1906, p 214 , 
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But when we examine this principle more in detail, 
and try to explain its working and to apply it to 
the theory of knowledge, we find at once a divergence 
of opinion. 

Pragmatism insists that some new idea must 
“ mediate between the stock and the new experience ” 
Its function is “to preserve the older stock of truths 
with a minimum of modification.” ^ “ Our minds 
grow in spots, and like grease-spots, the spots 
spread. But we let them spiead as httle as possible • 
wc keep unaltered as much of our old know- 
ledge as we can.” ® Hence, for the pragmatist, the 
‘ mediating idea ’ does not necessarily lead to a 
‘ higher synthesis ’ On the contrary, we prefer 
usually to ‘ patch and Umber ’ old prejudices and old 
beliefs, so as to admit the novelty winch is foiced 
upon us IMoreover, these ideas through whose 
mediation old truth grows, are ‘ new ’ ideas ; we 
make them ; they did not exist before ; they are 
additions to our former stock. And they are true 
ideas precisely in so far as they perform satisfactorily 
their function of mediation. “ Our thoughts become 
true in proportion as they successfully exert their 
go-between function ” ® 

§ 292 The pragmatist, then, explains the growth 
of knowledge by the mediation of new ideas or 
Denkmittel ; the Hegelian by the modification and 
higher synthesis of the old. Let us illustrate this 
by an example. The idea of radium “ paying heat 
away indefinitely out of its own pocket,” seemed, 
says Professor James, to violate the law of Conserva- 
tion of Energy. The contradiction was avoided, 

* Pragmahsm, p. 60, *lhd, p. 168, * Ibid., p. 66. 
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however, by supposing that “the radiations were 
nothing but an escape of unsuspected potential 
energy, pre-existent inside of the atoms ’’ — an 
liypoi-hesis confirmed by the discovery of helium 
as the “radiation’s oiittome”' The now ide« 
— or, in the language of Avenarius, the Bcibegnff 
— which mediates here, is the escape of 
unsuspected potential energy The Hegelians 
may object, however, that this is no new idea 
for ‘ potential energy ’ was already known, and 
all we do now is to suppose that il can, as Professor 
James puts it, ‘ escape , ’ and to this the pragmatist 
might reply that at any late the ‘ possibility of its 
escape ’ is a new idea, and that in tins way wo have 
come to know a diffeicnce of energy, of which we 
were foimerly ignorant Ceitamly the idea of 
potential energy ‘ escaping ’ is new, though, on the 
other hand, we already had ideas of ‘ potential 
energy ’ and of ‘ cscapings ’ Let us, however, 
substitute for Professor James’ pictuiesque account 
of ladio-activity the scientific explanation, and see 
what kind of modification it has introduced into 
previous theories 

Radio-activity is supposed to be due — so I under- 
stand — to the disintegration of the relatively 
complex atom of radium into the less complex 
atom of helium, in which process the internal 
energy of the former is transformed into electrical 
and thermal energy ; hence the ‘ rays ’ and the 
rise of temperature The aigumciit is one from 
experienced effects (clectncal, jihotographic, lumi- 
nescent, chemical, and even physiological) to 
presupposition or cause (internal disintegration of 
the atoms)— a type of argument that we have met 

1 pp 62, 63, 
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With before But the quchtion winch is of interest 
for us is whether the Electron theory — for it is tins 
W’hich has been modified, if an}’ — has been so 
modified by this postulated disintegi ation of the 
atom of radium as to render previous accounts of 
it not only inadequate but false It would not 
matter much, pcihaps, if this were so, since the 
atomic structuic of material substances is a hypo- 
thesis and not an established tiutli But, as a 
matter of fact it is not so. The idea of atomic 
disintegi ation is not only compatible with, but, 
aeroiding to Sii Oliver Lodge, was already poten- 
tially contained in the thcoiy of Lorentz, Larmor, 
and J. J Thomson, which afliims that the atom is 
a positively charged spheie msidc which aie 
giouped lelatively small and lu gatively charged 
ehctioiis Whether the doetiine of Conscivation is 
saved by this ‘ regie's ’ will depend, of couise, upon 
the validity of the Election thcoiy. But, at any 
rate, we have here a icgicss which reconciles pro 
iempoye an appaient contradiction, not by showing 
that both the antitheses were false and reuniting 
them in higlu r synthesis, but by denying one of 
them altogether (viz , the asscition that in radio- 
activity new energy comes into being) and re- 
affirming the other (that cneigy is merely tians- 
fonned) 

§ 293 This kind of icconciliation is typical of 
the w'ay m whieh theoiics develop The growdh of 
knowledge docs not iiecessaiily mvohe the negation 
of a pievious thesis, but lathcr its amplification , 
and when this is the case, as it often is, I can find 
no sense in which the reconciliation effected can be 
called a ‘ higher ’ synthesis, unless all syntheses are 
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to be called ‘ higher ’ which make knowledge fuller 
and more complete. 

The ‘ higher synthesis ’ of the Hegelian, however, 
means more than tins. It means a synthesis in 
which all the dilfeiences remain and yet are in- 
trinsically changed in some mysterious manner by 
the synthesis Unfortunatety, the Hegelian is not 
fond of illustrating Ins doctiine of ‘leconciliation in 
a higher synthesis,’ and perhaps I have misinter- 
preted its meaning in my application of it to the 
above example of a scientific 1 egress But I do not 
think that I have. The general doctrine and its 
consequences seem to be clear enough , and though 
it IS applied primal ily to the universe as a whole, 
wc know that for the Hegelian tliought and reality 
are one In all foinis of Absolutism, the endeavour 
of liuman thought is to equate itself with reality, 
and when this has been accomplished the logical 
piinciple of ‘ iccoiiciliation in a higher synthesis’ 
will be identical vith the ontological principle of 
Unity in Difference The function of reason, 
according to Kant, is to guide the understanding m 
its search for a full and adequate knowledge, of 
which the final aim is an “ absolute totality of 
syntlieses on f/ie side of conditions ” And Fichte, 
starting with the ultimate condition of conditions, 
the Ego, obtained by a process of analysis and 
synthesis a logic and a phenomenology or pragmatic 
(sic) history of consciousness The rational pro- 
cedure of the human intellect was thus interpreted, 
by Fichte statically and by' Hegel dynamically, as 
levealing the inner structure of the universe. And 
this as a general principle is stiU characteristic of 
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the attitude of the absolutist Hence, whatever can 
be predicated of the inner structure and processes 
of the universe can be predicated of the stiucture 
and piocesses of thought. As, tliciefore, the differ- 
ences which arc somehow reconciled m the Absolute 
undergo an essential modification in the process, it 
follows that in the synthetic reconciliations which 
will have to take place m human thought before it 
IS completely identical with the universe, modifica- 
tions of tlio most wholesale, radical and indefinite 
kind wall surely occur Hence the conclusion that 
liuman knowledge, which at present is certainly 
far from adequate or complete, is not strictly 
knowledge at all, but a construction in which truth 
and error are inseparably blended and mixed 
The significance of this doctrine will be clearer 
when w'e come to treat of Absolute truth, but its 
sceptical tendency is evident If human knowledge 
contains an element of truth, but an element which 
cannot be distinguished from error, we might as ivell 
be w'lthout truth altogether, for to possess truth and 
yet to be ignorant of what it is, is certainly not what 
we mean by possessing tiuth. To affirm that all 
and every part of human knowledge is liable to 
modification is to affirm that we cannot be certain 
of anything , and if this is not scepticism, it is 
something veiy like it The Hegelian thcoiy of the 
development of knowledge follows logically from 
its metaphysical theory of the universe ; and just 
as the metaphysical theory is inconsistent with 
facts, so also is the epistemological theory, as we 
shall see presently. But first I wish to point out 
that the pragmatist, though approaching the matter 
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from a diffcront point of view, has arrived at the 
same sceptical conclusion 

§ 294 In Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy}- 
we are inf 01 med by Mr. C S Peirce that Pragmatism 
IS part of a laigcr doctrme which he calls Synechism. 
Synechism is “ that tendency of philosophic thought 
which insists upon the idea of continuity as of prime 
importance in philosophy ” * “ Metaphysically ” — 

though Synechism professes not to be metaphysical— 
“ a continuum is something whose possibilities of 
determination no multitude of individuals can 
exhaust,” while epistemologically it is a conception 
of the universe of tlimking beings as gradually 
approximating to, but never attaining systematic 
truth. Man is ever striving towaid a more rational 
and more complete interpretation of the universe, 
but his knowledge at present is so incomplete and so 
disjointed that lie can never tell how far any one of 
his thcoucs or even of his propositions about reality 
may have to be niodihcd m the futuie Gradually, 
however, through the intercourse of many minds, 
his knowledge is becoming more coherent, and, 
perhaps, moie adequate, and “ the becoming con- 
tinuous, the becoming governed by laws, the 
becoming instinct with general ideas, are but phases 
of one and the same process, the growth of reason- 
ableness ” ® All hypotheses must be regarded as 
‘ continuous,’ i e , as subject to further determina- 
tion, which for us can never be exhausted.* Truth 
grows and will continue to glow. It has had a 

> Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy, article, " Pragniatisra." 

• Ibid , article, " Synechism.” 

* Ibid , article, " Pragmatism ” 

'cf Studies in Humanism, -g 19$. 
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‘ career,’ and tlicrcforc is going to have a career in 
the future. 

This IS obvious enough ; but the problem is as to 
Jiou! jay future trutlis have “ the power of retros- 
pective kgiblation ” How far will our theories, 
physical and mctapliysical, be modified ^ How far 
our aMoms ^ Will it be beyond all lecognition ? 
And will the morhfication be so radical as to extend 
even to our ‘ truest formula; ’ ? Pragmatism, in 
spile of its admission that we strive to retain old 
tliconcs with a miniimim of change, thinks that it 
may be so , and Absolutism, in the person of 
Mr Joachim, is of the same opinion. Piofcssor 
James v rites 

The enoimously rapid multiplication of theories in 
these latlei diyi li.is well-uigh upset the notion of any 
one of them being amorc liteially objective kind ol thing 
than anotlici 'J hcio aic so many geometries so many 
logics, so many jiliysical and chemical hypotheses, so 
many classilications each one ol them good for so much 
and yet not good for everything, Unit the notion that 
even the iriic'>l formntcB may be a hitman device and nolT 
a titeial tiaiHLiipt has dawned uixin us ^ 

Nay, has more than ‘dawned upon us,’ has led 
Pragmatism to adopt as a fundamental tenet that 
our solutions must be imperfect, and that human 
knowlc'dgc is thioughout only an approximation to 
truth - And this must be so, if thought and action 
arc really one, and if our only justification for 
admitting a pi oposition or a theory is that it enables 
us to ‘ think clearly and act efficiently.’ ® 

1 The Meamne of Tiiilh, p 58 (Italics mine ) 

° Riddles of the Sphini, p 9 

•c£ Albee, “ Methodological Prmciples," Phil. Review, 

1906. 
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§ 295. Professor James indeed, seems at times 
to be struggling against thiS sceptical current in the 
pragmatic stream He speaks of rehitions betw ’en 
oui ideas, which are irreversible, and of questions 
to which there can only be one answer.^ He 
acknowledges, too, that it is Dr Schiller who leads 
the way in this genetic view of truth, though, at 
the same time, he declaies himselt a staunch sup- 
porter of the English leader 

Surely Professor James has need to hesitate 
before adopting an attitude so avowedly sceptical. 
A cursory ■view of current philosophy and current 
science maj^ suggest a hopeless confusion , but to a 
more careful observer thcie will appear much 
harmony amid the stufe, and much that is true 
amid what is erroneous or doubtful There may be 
two geometries , but meta-geometry is confessedly 
based on the denial of a postulate which the three- 
dimensional world of our experience necessitates 
Theie maybe several logics, but the logic of Hegel 
should rather be classed as a mctaphysic, and the 
logic of Pragmatism as a very one-sided aspect of 
psychology There may be many hypotlicses, 
chemical and physical ; but most do not conflict, 
and of those which do the majority are based on 
theories so well-established that upon them further 
speculation rests as upon an accepted fact. And 
as for classifications, these are confessedly prag- 
matic, having utility as their end, and seldom 
claiming to be more than provisional Let us, 
however, examine the matter a little more closely 
and see w'hcthci development docs involve a radical 

^ Prngmati'ini, pp 244, 245, and T/i,' Meaning of Truth, p. 69. 

CC 
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change in past belief , whether our knowledge, such 
as it IS, does contradict the claims to tnith our 
ancestors asscited , or whether it is not rather that 
development adds to truth, enriches it, renders it 
more adequate and more complete 

§ 296 By far the most important sphere of 
knowledge which it is ncccssaiy to resruc from the 
corrosive influence of Scepticism is that body of 
common-sense truths, which, as M Duhem remarks, 
are “ m the last analysis the source whence flows all 
truth and aU scicntiik r ci titudc ” ^ These truths are 
not static , they dc\ clop •’They are not a treasure 
bulled m the ground, but a ti ensure which everyone 
shares, which he needs m order to pci form the 
actions of his daily life, and to which he is ever 
adding by ficsli discovery and rcscaich The truths 
of common-sense grow, and 111 gi owing arc modified 
But the question is whether these modifications 
affect the main body of tiutli or only its excrescences 
Certainly, if we exclude interpretations of a theo- 
retical kind, legendary stories and local tiaditions 
as to the nature and number of the gods, the 
identification of tribal heroes on account of prodigies 
long since forgotten and in consequence exaggerated, 
and the superstitious attributing of natural events 
to unseen spirits of a superhuman or diabolical 
character, there remains a vast number of truths 
which men believe in now and always have 
believed in Our envnonment is much the same 
as it was two thousand years ago , and the events 
which occur in that cmiionment are perceived in 
much the same way and under almost precisely the 
^ La 1 h one Physique, diap 'ii , § 3 . 
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same categories as they were in bygone ages We 
understand perfectly what Herodotus means when 
he says of the Borysthencs (Dnieper) that 

It has upon its banks the loveliest and most excellent 
pasturages for cattle , it contains abundance of the most 
delicious fish , its water is most pleasant to the taste , 
its stream is limpid, while all the other rivers near it 
are muddy , the richest harvests spi mg up along its 
course, and wheie the ground is not sown, the heaviest 
crops of grass , while salt forms in great plenty about 
its mouth and large fish are taken m it of the sort called 
Antacei (sturgeon) without an^ prickly bones, and good 
for pickling >■ 

Moreover, Herodotus’ account of the general 
features of Scythia is remarkably accurate , so 
much so that 

it might pass [says Rawlmsonl for an account of the 
same country at the present day The rivers are still 
as large as before, and then fish are still abundant. 
The stui goon of the Dnieper are still celebrated and the 
natural salt which is found near its mouth is still of the 
greatest value Again, the steppes through which the 
Dnieper flows aie still a corn-growing country, while to 
the east cattle are even now produced in great 
abundance * 

The knowledge our forefathers possessed of the 
general sequence of events and of the results which 
inevitably follow from certain lines of aetion also 
was reliable , though, owing to the lack of detailed 
information, and the absence of any scientific method 
of induction, they were unable to distinguish the 
real causes of the sequences they observed, and of 

I History, chap iv , 5 53 (Rawlinson’s trans , vol. m , p. 40). 

* Ra\\linson’s /ffcof/o/iis. Ill , pp 171, 172, and cf p 40 
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their unscientific surmises Herodotus gives us 
innumerable examples 

§ 2 fj 7 But puiiaps it will be said that I have 
no nglit to exclude all that we now call superstition 
and rash theoretical speculation from the general 
head of knowledge and then to claim that common- 
sense truths have dee'elopod without an\' essential 
or intimsiG change For it may be contended in 
the fiisl place, that the residue is ‘mere fact,’ and 
that facts aic not knoahdge, and, in the second 
place, that the bilnfs of our ancestors though 
superstitions, were none the less ‘beliefs,’ and 
therefore claims to knowledge 
I I have aheady given reasons for the inclusion of 
facts under the head of knowledge Everybody 
docs call acquaintance with facts real knowledge , 
and whatever else facts aie they arc certainly not 
‘ pure cxpeiicnccs,’ for in that case it would be 
absurd to talk of their getting ‘ made ’ and 
‘ re-made ’ Facts imply to some extent interpreta- 
tion , but they differ from theoretical interpretations 
m that they arc more direct, more vague, more 
hapliazard, and at the outset arc neither systematised 
noi co-ordiiiali.d Yet facts do claim to belong to 
what IS gcneially understood by the term knowdedge , 
while, on the other hand, beliefs of a religious 
cluiractcr, as a rule, do not The superstitious and 
contiadictory beliefs of the ancients were not infer- 
ences based upon the data of experience, but were 
due to Ignorance, tradition, or blind and unreasoning 
faith -Moreover, tliey hiive no claim whatsoever 
to be called com7no7i-scnse liuths, for they were not 

^ biltdtes in Jhipiajii'init p iSj 
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common to Imm-anity at large, but varied from tribe 
to lube , and were frequently looked upon with 
considerable suspicion by tliinking men. The great 
variety of opinions and beliefs which existed among 
the Greeks and Romans iii rcgaid to the nature, 
the number, the charactei and the legendary 
history of the ‘gods ’ and the sceptical view of these 
myths which was taken by Socrates and other 
philosophers, needs no comment But observe, too, 
how in the mteiprctation even of natural events 
opinion was tentative, uncertain and varied. Take, 
for instance, the causes which were suggested in 
order to account for the madness and death of 
Ck’oincncs. 

The Argives [says Herodotus]^ decLuethatCleomenes 
lost his senses and died so misciably on account of these 
doings (saci liege and massacre) But lus own countiy- 
men say tliat Ins madness arose, not from any super- 
natural cause at all, but horn the habit of drinking wine 
unmixed nith watci, a habit winch ho learned fiom the 
Scythians , . . while, loi my own part, I believe that 
his death vras a judgment on him for wronging 
Demaratus 

Observe, again, how cautious Herodotus is in 
accepting the legendary histones of tribal heroes 
and gods , how, for example while not rejecting 
altogether the story ot Zelmoxis, he does not put 
“ entue faith in it, and even doubts whether there 
ever really was a man of that name , ” ® and, lastly, 
how when himself endeavouring to account for 
natural phenomena by natural causes, he seldom 
claims positive knowledge, but uses, again and 
again, some such expiession as So/ceei Si fioi. 

^ History, Book vi , § 84. • Ibid., iv., § 95. 
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I maintain, then, that the reversals which have 
occurred as common-sense knowledge has developed, 
have for the most part affected only (i) traditional 
and irrational beliefs which were by no means 
universal, and (2) hj'pothetical interpretations of 
natural events uhich were little more, and as a lule 
claimed to be little more, than rough guesses The 
complexus of common-sense tiuths has grown rather 
by increment than bj' higher syntheses, and the 
mam body of such truths is still left intact Modern 
research confiims instead of invalidating the general 
knowledge w'hich our forefathers possessed of the 
geographical featuies of the countries m which they 
lived, of the periodicity of the seasons, the phases 
of the moon and the tides, of the species of plants 
and animals of uhich no less than five hundred are 
enumerated by Aiistotlc m his ‘Researches,’ of 
minerals and some of their properties, of the habits 
and characteristics of man in a word, of the 
co-existenccs and sequences which m general 
characterised tlieir environment. Nay, further, 
their very belief in supernatural agencies testifies 
to their recognition of the principle of causality , 
while the leady credence which they gave to 
the existence of a region of preternatural pheno- 
mena IS not without foundation, if we may 
credit the accounts which are given of that 
region in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research 

§ 298 The geneud impression which one gets 
from a study of ‘ factual ’ knowledge is adverse, 
therefore, to the sceptical view of development. 
Can we say the same m regard to theory ? In 
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discussing tins question, we must remember that 
theory is at present, owing to the stupendous 
advance which has been made in scientific appliances, 
instruments and methods, on quite a different footing 
from what it was three hundred years ago The 
telescope and the microscope alone have revealed a 
vast complexus of data of which our ancestors never 
dreamt, and, thanks to modem metrical instruments, 
measurement and detail is incompai ably more exact 
than ever it was in the past. The Greeks and 
Romans, the Schoolmen, the astrologers and the 
alchemists of the Middle Ages had no data upon 
which to build a scientific theory worthy of the 
name Hence, that reversals should have occurred 
in the realm of theoretical speculation is not sur- 
prising Indeed, the possibility of it was recog- 
nised by theorists themselves much more fully, I 
think, than we arc apt to imagine They appear, 
moreover, to have distinguished between different 
parts m a theory, some of which they regarded as of 
greater probability than others. Thus, according 
to Aquinas, 

there are two ways of argumg. The first way is to bring 
forward reasons m order suffictenily to prove a certain 
principle , as in natural science reasons are given sufficient 
to prove that the motion of celestial bodies is of uniform 
velocity The second way is to bung foiward reasons which 
do not sufficiently prove a principle, but which show that 
with a principle already jwstulated the consequent 
effects agree , as in Astronomy the principle of eccentrics 
and eiiicycles is postulated m older that on this 
hypothesis sensible appearances ^ m regard to celestial 

> V g the apparent increase of speed when the sun and earth 
approach. 
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motions may be saved , but this reason is not sufficient 
proof, because it may be that on some other hypothesis 
they can be saved ^ 

Tlie difference between a verified truth and a mere 
‘ claim to truth ’ was recognised, tlicn, even by one 
who IS generally ngarded as a typical dogmatist 
And the fact that such a distinction should have been 
made by the thcoiists of foimer ages is of consider- 
able impoit in the problem of development and 
validity, for, as a rule, it is in the less essential 
paits of a theory or system that reversals occur. 

§ 299 The one striking exception to this rule in 
the sphere of scientific icseaich is the Copermcan 
revolution in Astronomy, in which the Ptolemaic 
&5-stem was literally tuincd inside out by the denial 
of its fundamental hypothesis I do not intend to 
attempt to explain this reversal away, for although 
Aquinas apparently suspected that there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere, it can hardly be doubted 
tliat most astronomeis believed that the heavens 
really moved round the earth Being led astray by 
appearances, they came gradually to regard as a 
fact w'hat was really an interpretation of a fact, and 
an interpretation which was not the only one 
possible, as even the ancients might have inferred 

* I q 32, a I and 2 " Ad secundum diccndum, quod ad 

aliqiiain rem duplicitcr inducilur ratio , uno modo ad proli.indum 
sulliuciitor aliquam ladiceni , sicut m scnnlia natural! imlucitur 
ratio sullicicns ad probanduin quod inotus cccli semper sit uni- 
foniiis \( locitalis Alio iiiudo inducitur ratio non qua: sudicicnter 
prolict ladiccm sed qua: radiu jam posita: oslendat congruere 
consequentes clfcctus, sicut m astrologia ponitiir ratio exccn- 
tricorum ct epicyclorum c\ hoc quod hac positionu facta possunt 
salvari apparcntia scnsibiha circa motus ciclestcs , non tamcn 
ratio hac cst sunicientcr probans, quia etiam forte alia 
posilioue facta salvari possent.” 
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fiom thill kno^kclge tliat motion through space 
IS iclative. Tlie Copcinican revolution, therefore, 
^\a5 unquestionably a reveisal of an essential principle 
m pievious theory 

In saying tins however, we must bear in mind 
that tins reveisal by no means invalidated all the 
astionomical knowledge that had hitherto been 
accpuicd The precession of the equinox and 
many other truths weie left intact And it is 
cuuoiis, too, that the principle of uniform ‘ velocity ’ 
mentioned by Aquinas as ‘ sufficiently proved ’ 
should have reappeared in a somewhat different form 
in the ‘ first law of motion ’ ^ Moreover, the 
Ptolemaic system, as a system, can hardly have been 
reg irded as proved, for its explanations were 
inadequate and haid to reconcile with facts Indeed, 
the epicycles and eccentrics which are essential to 
it, were, as we have seen regarded only as probable 
and tentative by Aquinas Lastly, the reversal 
introduced by Copci incus, Kepler and Galileo, was 
not a ‘ higher synthesis of picMous hypotheses,’ but 
a flat contradiction of what had hitherto been 
regal ded as a fact. 

§ 300. The negative element in Newton’s theory 
of Giavitation is much less prominent. The law of 
inverse squares was not pieviously known , but that 
heavy bodies tend towards a centre of gia\’ity had 
already been asseited by the Greeks, notably by 
Aiislotle, and was, in fact, generally held; though 
as to the nature of graMty, again, there was no 

* ' Uniform velocity ’ in the Ptolemaic system is supposed 
actually to exist , in the Newtonian Iheoiy it is a tendency. In 
the Ptolemaic sj stem bodies move 111 a tiirii/ar orbit , accoiding 
to Nei\ ton’s law they tend to move in a stiaight line. 
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commonly accepted theory and no certain know- 
lcd('e. Consequently, Newton’s discovery was not 
a rcveisal of established tiuths, but rather a new 
truth which at once supplemented and systematised 
the old. 

§ 301. The theory of chemical elements, on the 
other hand, as at piesent held, seems directly to 
contradict the more ancient theory that the elements 
were four, if we take that theoiy to be a bare state- 
ment that fire, air, caith and water are the ultimate 
consUtuenls of all matciial things But this is not 
what was meant. For, in the first place, the four 
so-called elements were not legartled, by Aiistotle 
at any late, as ultimate , but as due to the com- 
bination of an active hot-cold piinciple with a 
passive wel-diy piintiple And, secondly, the 
essrnce of Anslolle's thcoiy lay not in his assertion 
th.it the ultini.ite piinciplcs were ‘hot-cold’ and 
‘wcl-dry’ — ,in cnor which w,is due to the almost 
complete absence of scientific data — but m his 
assertion that the principles were actn e and passive, 
for this he deduced a ptton iiom his metaphysics 
Now, that the ultimate principles of things are 
active and passive, positive and negative, actual 
and potential, is a doctrine which is fundament.il in 
modern theories of the nature of matter. Again, 
that there arc “ solid massy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles of such size and fignic and with 
such and such properties,” is a view' held not only 
by Newton and Dalton m modem times, and by 
Demociitus and Leucippus of old, but still held and 
indeed widely recognised as true, though ‘ atoms ’ 
are no longer regaided as ultimate and indivisible. 
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Indeed, the transmutation of the elements, ^yhich 
was a belief that prompted so much research in 
mediaeval times, does not seem so utterly impossible 
now that radium converts itself into helium. 
Looking back, therefore, upon the various theories 
which have been held in regard to the constitution 
of matter, so far from finding grounds for scepticism, 
we seem, on the contrary, to find good reason to 
trust that knowledge is gradually advancing, and 
tliat in its advance what was essential and funda- 
mental in past theories will be presented, the 
accidental and the subsidiary alone being sacnficed. 

§ 302 Jlodcm theories of light and heat do not tend 
to destroy this optimistic view. Many physicists 
have given up the Emission theory Its minute cor- 
puscles and the transmitted species of the Greeks 
have been interpreted as motions in the ether But 
that light IS a something which is propagated hr* 
vibration m luminous bodies, that its propagation 
IS rectilinear, and that it comes to us through a 
medium whidi reminds one foicibh' of the media so 
characteristic of Aiistotchan Physics is still m.ini- 
tained. The theory that heat is a ‘ caloric ' or 
highly elastic fluid permeating the interstices of 
substances has also been abandoned ; but we still 
believe with the Greeks tliat it may be due to the 
highly repellant and rapid movements of particles, 
and with the Calorics that it is connected wuth an 
entity which is elastic and which interpenetrates all 
matenal things, though this entity is now regarded 
as the medium for the propagation of heat and not 
a.s its source. 

§ 303. One more point, and 1 have finished this 
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brief review of the effect of development on validity. 
Has the older geometrj’ of Euclid been invalidated 
by meta-gi'ometiics and the geometry of a fourth 
dimension ^ Di ^'chiller thinks that it is nonsense 
to enquire vhethei our space is Euclidian oi not 
Conceptual spare is valid, he sai's, in so far as it is 
useful, but it IS never real ^ But can tins assertion 
be proved ^ The notion of space sc( ins to be I'ahd, 
not merely because it is useful, but because it has 
a jiindauicuiim in re, because the ideas and relations 
of whitli it IS made up are dciivcd directly fiom the 
data of objective experience ; and because they 
adequately express the iclations which hold betn ceii 
the configurations of objects m the real world, in so 
far as those configurations conform to the jirccise 
notions of gcoinctiy, which they do approxim.itely 
The idea of a fourth dimension ma}^ be got at in 
several ways but it seems to me that it ow'cs its 
origin really to tlie algebraical thcorj' of indices As, 
however, it is gencially admitted that our space has 
only three dimensions, and as I have already given 
one reason lor thinking that this is so, I sliall not 
say more on this matter In fact, if w'e are mistaken 
here, the eiior is negative, not positive , so that it 
is of no consequence from our present point of view 

§ 304. On the other hand, the meta-geomctrics of 
Ricmann and Lowatchewski are of consequence, for 
at fust sight they seem to contradict the Geometry 
of Euclid and also to contradict one another , and 
yet m spite of this to be each of them self-consistent 
Both Lowatchewski and Riemann deny Euclid’s 
assumption that a straight line is determined by any 

* ‘Axioms as Postulates,’ p 115. 
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two points, and both deny Euclid’s axiom that 
through a given point m the same plane one, and 
only one, straight line can be drawn parallel to a 
given straight line , but while Riemann postulates 
that through a given point in the same plane no 
line can be drawn such that it will never meet a 
given line, Lowatchewski postulates that not one 
but an indefinite number of such lines can be drawn. 
Similarly, the sum of the angles of a triangle for 
Euclid is equal to two right angles, for Riemann 
greater than two right angles, and for Lowatchewski 
less than two right angles Now, if you imagine 
straight lines and parallels and triangles to be drawn, 
not on an Euclidian plane, but on the outside surface 
of an immense sphere, you have straight lines which 
are not determined by two points, parallels all of 
which must meet, and triangles the angles of which 
are greater than two right angles In other words, 
your space is spherical and your plane has a positive 
curvature And if now you could imagine the 
contradictory opposite of all this — ^which I confess 
I cannot do, for the inside of a spherical or 
ellipsoidal surface is obviously not what is needed — 
you would have planes with a negative curvature 
upon which you might construct the geometneal 
figures of Lowatchewski What has really 
happened, then, is this both Riemann and 
Lowatchewski have been working with spaces and 
planes which are not Euclidian spaces and planes, 
but imaginary entities constructed by themselves. 
In place of the Euclidian notion of a straight line 
they have substituted notions of their own It is 
impossible to prove the validity of Euclid’s notion of 
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a straight line having invariable direction, for the 
notion IS, as I have said, ultimate. Nevcrtlidcss, 
y,e have such a notion and know what it means , 
whereas a solid body in which straight lines are not 
straight lines at all, but positive or negative curves, 
IS mconceu able 

Modem mcta-geometries, therefore, do not con- 
tradict Euclidian geometry On the contrary, they 
presuppose it, for they aie in reality an Euclidian 
spherical geometiy or its inverse conceived as a 
pscudo-planc geometry of two dimensions That 
this IS so IS pro\ed by the*fact that the theorems of 
Ricmann and LowatclicMski maybe translated into 
Euclidian theorems by the aid of analytical geometry. 
While that the Euclidian notion of a straight line 
alone is valid, is at any rate, confirmed by the fact 
that, when applied in the concrete, meta-geometries 
will not work 

§ 305 Our conclusion is, therefore, that neither 
a study of the changes that have actually taken place 
as knowledge has developed, nor a study of the 
principles which ha\c governed those changes, 
jubtihes us in adopting a sceptical attitude m regard 
to present knowledge, whether theoretical or factual 
In the lealm of facts there have been but few 
reversals Our knowledge of facts grows not by 
intrinsic modifications, but by an increase in the 
number, the detail, and the accuracy of our observa- 
tions In the realm of theory, on the other hand, 
there have been many reversals , yet these have 
seldom, if ever, entiiely destroyed the validity of 
those interpretations w'e now stigmatise as false. 
On the contiary, the tendency has been to dis- 
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tinguish in previous theories principles which have 
led to error from those wlncli led to truth, and 
while rejecting the former to retain the latter and 
embody them in a more adequate theory Moreover, 
the principles which have been retained are in 
general those which were most essential in previous 
theories and which were recognised as such at the 
time that those theories were framed Appercep- 
tion by the individual and appeiception, if I may 
so call it, by the race adds to the old stock of truths, 
and at the same time gives them a fuller significance ; 
but it does not destroy either the facts or the more 
fundamental principles upon which those truths 
were based. Our conception of things and their 
relations grows more and more systematic ; but the 
facts upon which it is based and the principles which 
guide us in the search for tiuth alike remain constant 
throughout 

§ 306 The Hegelian theory of Apperception 
likewise affords no ground for scepticism In the 
theoretical developments, briefly outlined above, I 
can find no trace of reconciliation by higher syntheses 
in the Hegelian sense of that term Rather, develop- 
ment has consisted in the explicit negation of certain 
principles in a previous theory and the reassertion of 
others supplemented by an element which was new. 
There is some truth in the statement that develop- 
ment IS a sort of critical regress in which the universal 
implicit in divergent views is analysed out and 
reasserted. But the diffcienres between divergent 
views are seldom reconciled m a ‘ higher ’ synthesis. 
In fact, often enough they are not reconciled at all, 
but one is denied and tlie otlier established And 
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if a reconciliation is effected, it is effcrted by a 
distinchon in the differences rather than b}' a syn- 
thesis of them wholesale and ango modo The result 
of the n gicss in this case is that the differences are 
taken in analysis and some part of one or both 
rejected. For so long as either of the antitheses 
contains positive crior. a synthesis is impossible 
The error must hist bo removed, and then, since all 
theories, however divergent contain an element of 
tiuth, they may be combined to form a svstem of 
truth more adequate, and in this sense higher than 
before. This kind of synthesis, indeed, it is the aim 
of the French philosophy of Immanence to bring 
about. Led by the author of U Action it seeks to 
reconcile conflicting opinions in religious matters by 
a regress which shall draw forth from error the truth 
that IS immanent within it No need is more urgent 
than the need of getting rid of contradictions It is 
felt alike by pragmatist, absolutist, and realist. 
But while the pragmatist says ‘ take your choice of 
either alternative according as you feel yourself 
prompted by emotional desires ; ’ and the absolutist 
says, ‘ No, don’t choose, but wait, the antitheses will 
some day be reconciled in higher but misty syn- 
thesis , ’ the realist of the Scholastic frame of mind 
says, ‘ First distinguish, then choose , but choose 
on rational, not on emotional, grounds ; and thus 
by separating truth from error, you will be able, 
without waiting long, to obtain a synthesis which 
shall include past truths, and at the same time be a 
basis from which to pioceed to further truth ’ And 
the latter, it seems to me, is the best answer of 
the three. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PRAGMATISM AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

§ 307. Science not infrequently protests against 
the encroachments of the philosopher who wishes 
to interpret its theories m a metaphysical sense 
‘ You keep to your province and I will keep to mine,’ 
it says to the metaphysician , ‘’I am concerned only 
with phenomena, their sequences and their quanti- 
tative relations you are concerned with substance 
and accident, matter and form, cause and effect , 
in a word, with reality itself. Let us be content to 
leave one another alone and to keep our provinces 
distinct.’ 

This principle might work very well, provided the 
province of science could be completely shut off from 
the realm of philosophy, and provided neither 
philosophers nor scientists were anxious to scale the 
dividing wall Unfortunately, neither condition is 
completely fulfilled The respective provinces of 
science and of philosophy coincide in two points. 
In the first place, the phenomena whose variations 
are measured, classified, and to some extent 
explained by the scientist, are precisely the same as 
those whose ratio essendi and ratio cognoscendi the 
philosopher seeks to discover ; while the methods 
which the scientist uses presuppose the principles 
of sound logic, a discussion of which clearly hes 
within the sphere of the philosopher, qud logician. 
And in the second place, often enough the scientist 

DD 
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IS not rrmtcnt to keep to his science He insists 
upon his light to speculate metaphysically on the 
validity of scientific thcoiics and on the ultimate 
natine of the phenomena uith which he has to deal, 
and it is by no means uncommon to find that he 
mingles his metaphysical assumptions with the 
methods and principles of his science 

Now, if a particular scientist wishes to indulge m 
metaphysical speculations it is not for the philoso- 
pher to say him nay It is only natural that one 
who devotes himself to the study of the laws which 
govern the phenomenal world should desire to know 
what phenomena are, and should form for himself a 
metaphysical theory of the univeise But if the 
scientist constructs a metaphysical theory, he can 
hardly complain should the philosopher criticise 
that theoiy which is not the less metaphysical 
because it comes fiom the pen of a scientist. 
Physicists such as M Duhem place themselves 
beyond the reach of the metaphysician by denying 
that their theories have in any sense a metaphysical 
import , but there arc others who, in discussing the 
methods of science and the validity of its laws, 
have taken up a definite metaphysical position, 
which, they tell us, is more compatible with, if it is 
not actually picsupposed by, the principles of 
science This attitude, which is becoming more 
and more prevalent both m Germany and in France, 
is closely connected with the pragmatic movement. 
The pragmatic method claims to be based on that 
of science, and not a few scientists seem in return 
much inclined to adopt as their own the pragmatic 
theory of knowledge-m-general and the philosophy 
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of Pure Experience with which it is so intimately 
bound up Science his given up the naive, un- 
pritical and often materialistic Realism winch was^ 
formerly its customaiy attitude, and in its stead ' 
many of the devotees have taken up not the non 
metapht’sical position of il Duhem. but the position 
of Empirical Idealism 

§ 308 Fifty }-eais ago everj" scuntist started 
from the common-sense point of Mlw as-'Unuiig 
with his less educated biethiLii, that matoiul things 
really exist independently of the exeicise of mental 
activity He took it for gianted that his thoughts 
about the universe did not affect the naluie ot the 
‘facts’ with uhich he had to deal lie did not 
trouble about the possibility of tlicie being any 
a priori forms of the mind to winch expenenre, con- 
sciously or unconsciousl}', had lo conioim, noi did 
he dream that in obsciving facts he was in leality 
making them. The aim of s>.ientiiiL research w.is 
to give an ex'planation, not only ol the lelations 
holding between phenomena, but .ilso ol tlie nature 
of the universe itself Both merhamsts and 
dynamists hoped to find an intciprctation of the 
objective, real world at least in so far as it is material. 
Their atoms and molecules and their centres of force 
were real entities constitutive of material things 
and giving rise to those plienomena which we 
perceive by the senses In fact, the complaint 
which the mechanist found witli tlic dynaniist was 
that the latter intioduced mto icality an unknown 
entity ‘ force,’ which could neither lie imagined nor 
defined 

Nowadays the position is changed. By many of 
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OUT leadm§^ scientists the older metaphysics has 
been discarded and an Empirical Ideahsm or 
Pragmatic Sensationalism substituted in its steady 
Mind and matter, relatively independent, are no 
longer the metaphj sical conditions of scientific 
knowledge For matter has been substituted sen- 
sation, and mstead of knowledge arismg througli 
the manifestation of objcctii'e reality to a relatively 
passive mind, knowledge is now said to be due for 
the roost part to the constructive activity of thought, 
to " V action pensde,” to ideas due, in pait at least, 
to the creative power of mind, and stnving to realise 
themselves in the field of sense-expenence The 
data of modern science arc sensations , its aim is to 
discover the relations which hold between them , 
tlie means by which it socks to acquire this know- 
ledge is first of all scnse-expcncnce, in which 
experiment plays an important part, and, secondly, 
a mental activity of a higher order m which spon- 
taneity and choice arc conspicuous Through the 
senses we have cxpenencc of relations between 
phenomena or sensation-complexes, and through 
the instrumentality of definitions and hypotheses 
created by thought we endeavour to arrange and 
classify these relations, to subsume them under 
general forms, and, if possible, to reduce them to 
unity by the discovery, or better, perhaps, the 
invention of some primary relation which holds 
throughout 

§ 309 Two names stand out prominently as 
representative of this attitude, at once metaphysical 
and epistemological, in regard to the scope of science. 
They are those of Mach and Karl Pearson ; and to 
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these we may add a third, chosen from the more 
sceptical school of the Philosophic de la Conhn- 
gence, M Le Roy II Poincare, on the other hand 
must be placed in a different category, for he admits 
the ‘objectivity’ of fact, and even to ‘laws’ assigns 
a certain ‘normal objectivity,’ though in certain 
passages he seems to speak as if he were a sensa- 
tionalist like Mach ^ 

Mach distinguishes three stages in scientific pro- 
cedure, the experimental stage, in which we are in 
immediate contact with reality, i.e , with sensation, 
and merely tabulate the results of experiment and 
observation , the deductive stage, m which we 
substitute mental images for facts, as in Mechanical 
Physics , and the formal stage, in which our terms 
consist of algebraical s5mibols, and our aim is to 
construct by their means the most convenient and 
most uniform synopsis of results. Similarly 
Poincar^ distinguishes three kinds of hypotheses, 
(i) hypotheses suggested by facts and verified at 
least d peu pris in experience, (2) ‘ indifferent hypo- 
theses,’ which are useful m that they express under 
images and figures relations between phenomena, 
but which are neither true nor false ; and (3) 
‘ mathematical conventions,’ which consist of 
definitions more or less arbitrary, and which are 
^independent of experience * Poincare’s ‘ indifferent 
hypotheses ’ correspond to Mach’s second stage in 
the development of science, and manifest a tendency 
eventually to disappear. Already Mach himself 

^ Cf £.a Valeur de la Science, chap xi , especially p. 266 

- La Science e( L’Hy (ioth.se, Introduction, p. 2, and cf, 
pp 180, j8j, 
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prefers to dispense with their service as rather en- 
cumbering than facilitating thought ; while Poincare, 
though he considers them still indispensable for the 
viomcnt, holds them to be de\oid of real signifieance 
§ 310 Thus the second stage of scientif.c pro- 
cedure in this view is of secondary importance It 
is the experimental and mathematical stages that 
really constitute science By observation and 
expel iment we are brought into contact with 
reality , not indeed with the mateiial world, for no 
such entity is supposed to exist , nor even with the 
world of sensible appearances strictly so-called — 
for an appearance implies something that appears, — 
but with sensations The objective condition of 
scientific knowledge, the reality which in science we 
dosiie to know, is sensation The data of experience 
are sensations Mach, in his Analyse der Empfin- 
dungen und das Vcrhaltniss dcs Phystschen zum 
Psychischen, 110.5 developed this view at considerable 
length. Sensations and sensation-complexes— 
these, he says, are reality. All science consists in 
the analysis of sensations Natuic is composed of 
elements given by the senses. From these we choose 
those which aic most important for practical pur- 
poses and call them ‘ objects ’ or ‘ things ’ But 
‘ things ’ are really abstractions, and a name is a 
symbol for a complex of sensations whose variations 
we neglect There are no things-in-themsclves, nor 
are sensations symbols of things, but what we call 
things are symbols of sensation-complexes of relative 
stability. Colouis, sounds, pressures, spaces, 
du! ations, these are the real things All thought is 
governed by the piinciple of Thought-Economy. 
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We arc ever tiying t d save oui selves ti ouble. Hence 
we have acquired the habit of grouping sensations 
together in a lump and calling tlicin by a single 
name. One gioup of sensations we call ‘water,’ 
another ‘ a leaf,’ another ‘ a stone ’ Smaller groups, 
again, are combined to form largci ones. The group 
‘ leaf ’ IS joined to the groups ‘ branch,’ ‘ stem,’ etc , 
and the whole, being vaguely or genencally pictured, 
becomes a ‘ plant.’ These larger groups, again, are 
included in otlicis larger still. What we call ‘ the 
extei nal world ’ comprises all those sensation- 
complexes winch arc relatively constant, t e , which 
repeat themselves again and again m the same sort 
of way and are not subject to the control of our will . 
whereas ‘ the self ’ compuses that other very ex- 
tensive group of sensation-complexes, some of which 
are always present m consciousness, though ever 
varying in tone, while otheis can be produced at 
any time if we so desire, and thus are directly under 
our control ^ 

In the external group the relations between 
sensation-complexes are constant, i e , the complexes 
follow one another in the same order Thus the 
sensation-complex (water) is juxta-posed in a certain 
way to another complex (bunsen-burner), and always 
after a certain time the bright transparency of the 
former complex gives place to a dull whiteness of 
another considerably greater in extent Oi dinanly, 
however, we prefer — according to the Pnncip der 
Dcnkokononiie — to use names to denote our sensation- 
complexes, as it saves us the time and trouble of 

* La Mecaniquc, pp 450 ct seg. (The examples here given are 
my own) 
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describing them The usual account that one would 
give of the above phenomenon, for instance, would 
be that when we heat water over a bunsen-burner, 
after a time it begins to boil Indeed, it would be 
veiy awkward for the sensationalist, if he often 
had to carry out Pascal’s principle of substituting 
the definition for the thing defined. 

§ 31 1. The physicist selects the above class of 
sensations, which are characterised by greater 
stability, greater regulanty, and are common to 
mankind, as the data of his scientific researches , 
while the psychologist treats of these in another w'ay, 
and also of other sensations which are less stable, 
more subject to the control of the will, and, hence, 
often peculiar to the individual But the standpoint 
of Mach IS really psychological throughout Both 
psychologist and physicist treat of the same class 
of objects from different points of view 

All that we can know of the world is necessarily 
reduced to sense-perception and all that we can wish 
to know is given in the solution of a mathematical 
problem, in the knowledge of the functional dept ndence 
which exists between sense-elements. This exhausts 
the sources of the knowable ^ 

Professor Mach has given up the apparently 
hopeless task of reducing things to indefinitely 
small and ultimate elements Both he and 
Poincare prefer to regard atoms and such like as 
hypotheses, as mere picturesque fictions of greater 
or less utility, but of no objective value, and 
for things Mach substitutes sensations. Scientifi- 
cally, indeed, sensation is regarded as 4 form of 

1 Mach, op at., p 287, 
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energy, the diffciences of which arc probably 
quantitative But in course of tunc, sa3-s Mach, 
we shall discover that the sense of hunger is not so 
very different from the action of sulphuric acid on 
zmr, and that our will is not so very different from 
the pressure of stone on its support, and so we shall 
get nearer nature Thus for Energetics, everything 
IS reducible to cnei gy, alias sensation, and the final 
aim of physical science is to demonstrate the truth 
of this assertion 

§ 312. Both Mach and Poincar^ speak of the 
sense-data of science as if they were uninfluenced by 
the subjective factor in cognition Tliey regard 
them as relatively stable, independent of the indi- 
vidual, and therefore objective. But even in the 
objects of scientific knowledge, philosophers such as 
M Le Roy would admit an element of ‘ contingency.’ 
Sensations are not given m isolation, but are grouped 
together in complexes and integrated into percepts ; 
and in the construction of our percepts there may 
enter an element of caprice We arc influenced by 
our point de vue choist d'avance, practical utihty 
m some cases, the exigencies of scientific theory m 
others Hence we introduce into our percepts just 
what suits our convenience and leave out the rest. 
This follows logically from the philosophy of Pure 
Experience, a philosophy which is practically 
identical with the metaphysical standpoint of 
MM. Karl Pearson and ilach For if, as M. Le Roy 
says, “ nothing is put before the mind, except what 
IS put by the mind ; ” if, in other words, we do not 
copy reality, but construct it, as Dr. Schiller affirms ; 
then aU is due to “ hypothesis and fabrication ’* 
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either by the incln idiial or by the race, ie , we 
construct our percepts as well as our concepts. 
Again, racial development takes place by individual 
variation, and this is possible in the sphere of 
experience only if thought cxcicises purposive 
control over the data of sense, in which case even in 
this, the lowest stage of human knowledge, wc must 
admit that there is an clement of capiice Hence, 

all scientific laws are unvciifiahle to \mt the maltei 
rigorously, fust because they are the instiument with 
which v\e make in the continuity of the jiiimitive datum 
the indispensable parcelling out (morccJa^c) without 
which thought remains powerlesb and shut in, and again 
because they constitute the ciiterion itself with which 
wejudge the apparatus and methods which it is necessary 
to use in ordei to subject them to an examination, the 
accuracy of which may be able to surpass all assignable 
limits 1 

§ 313 Contingency and choice in the sphere of 
expeiimental science is emphatically denied by 
Poincare “ All that the scientist creates in a 
fact,” he says, “ is the language in which he expresses 
it ” We do not interfere with facts, except in so far 
as we select those which are relevant to our purpose 
In experience relations are determined, not by 
experiment, but by inexorable laws which govern 
the succession of our sensation-complexes ‘ We do 
not copy reality ’ — that is true , but the laws which 
govern the sequences and combinations of sensations 
are fixed jor us, and not by us They arc something 
which wc experience as a datum, not somethmg we 
arbitrarily construct , and these laws may be kn own 
by us at least d pen pris 

* Le Roy, Revue Metaph. el Morale, 1901, p 140, 
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This View, thongli doiihllc^.s the correct one, is 
hardly consistent with the doclune that sensations 
and not material objects aic tlic data ol science. If 
it be the mind that giou]''S sen.^ations together and 
so forms sensation-complexes 01 objects, tlien, as 
M Le Roy and Dr SchiUei alViiin sucli gionpings 
maj' not always be pieoisily identical. Not only 
may modification and c\en mu Illation of fact have 
occurud during the long process in which habits 
of perception have been built up and have become 
common to the lacc but sucli modifications arc still 
possible since habits arc only lelatn I'ly constant and 
onl j’ approximately common to the i ace. Morcoi'er, 
the significance of roincar 6 ’s assertion that all 
we create in a fact is the language in which we 
e.xprcss it, is considerabl)- modified when we compare 
it with another statement to the effect that 
‘ language is strewi with preconceived ideas ; ’ for 
the latter, since their influence is unconscious, arc 
far more dangerous than those which we deliberately 
formulate and make use of in hypotheses. 

M Le Roy’s statement, thercfoic, that scientific 
laws are unverifiable because they are the instru- 
ments by means of which w'c pai cel out the primitive 
datum of experience would seem to be valid in a 
pragmatic and c\olutionary theory of knowledge 
His second argument (granting the validity of his 
premises) is no less conclusive When the corres- 
pondence-notion of tiutli IS rejected, our only 
criteria of truth are utility and consistency, both of 
winch are determined by the development and 
systematisation of science itself Scientific laws, as 
M. Duhem has pointed out, mutually in\olve and 
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imply each othei ’s truth Hence, if m no individual 
case we can eliminate the subjective clement and so 
prove that a law has arisen from the manifestation 
of reality itself to our minds, we have no right to 
assume one law to prove another ; all laws, whether 
empirical or not, will be equally unverifiable m the 
pragmatic and pseudo-scientific theory of knowledge 

The unrestricted jurisdiction of the Pnnctp der 
Dcnkokonomic points to the same conclusion , for, 
according to Professor Mach, this principle is not 
confined to the realm of physical theory, but is a 
gencial principle applicable to all forms of cognition 
alike It governs the constuiction of the percepts 
and concepts of common-sense, just as it directs the 
scientist in the formulation of definitions and 
physical hypotheses Efficiency depends upon 
economy, and efficiency, adaptation to environment, 
and practical utility for the control of sense- 
experience IS the final aim, not only of physical 
theory, but of all human cognition 

§ 314 The Pragmatism and Sensationalism of 
Mach and Karl Pearson, which is reall}'' a pJnloso- 
pineal theory of knowledge, must be carefully 
distinguished from the view that in Physical Theory 
definitions and laws are meiely symbolic formulre, 
useful for the classification, co-ordination and 
systematisation of scientific fact for this view is 
held by many who, except on this point, are in no 
sense pragmatists either in regard to science or 
philosophy A pragmatic interpretation of physical 
theory is, in fact, quite compatible with meta- 
physical Realism 

For instance, M. Duhem is a realist m regard to 
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the notions of common-sense, yet he tells us that 
the aim of phj-'sical theory is “to constiuct a 
symbolic representation of what our senses, aided 
by instruments, make us know, in order to render 
easier, more rapid, and more sure, reasoning about 
experimental knowledge.” Concepts for him as for 
MM Poincare and Mach are means to this end Their 
function is symbolic As definitions they arc 
arbitrary, and in no way represent reality or reveal 
its inner rational structure ‘ Masses ’ are “ co- 
efficients which it is convenient to introduce into our 
calculations.” ‘ Energy ’ must not be confused 
with the force excited by a horse in drawing a cart ; 
it IS merely “a function of the state of a system 
whose total diflciential m cveiy elementary nyidiflca- 
tion is equal to the excess of work over heat set free 
Concepts as definitions form the basis of scientific 
deduction, but they do not reveal the nature of 
objective facts The most they can do is to indicate 
certain experiences, and so enable us to verify the 
pihenomenal relations winch we have deduced by 
means of mathematical reasoning in which these 
symbolic definitions function as terms. 

Some have endeavoured to find a similarity 
between M Dulicm’s theory of chemical com- 
bination and the scholastic doctrine of matter and 
form. This, however, as he informs us m his work 
entitled Le Mixte el la comhinaison chimiqtte, in 
which his views on that subject aie developed, is 
merely an analogy, and nothing moie. ‘ Foims,’ as 
conceived by the chemist and the physicist, are 
quantitative, not qualitative ; whereas quality is 

^ Le Mtxte et la Conibimison clnmique, pp. 202-205. 
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of the essence of things, the nature of which it is 
the business of the metaphysician and not of the 
scientist to determine Nevci theless, m spite of 
this denial that ‘ foims ’ in chemistry and in physics 
are comparable with the metaphysical forms of 
Aristotle, M Duhem’s standpoint is quite compatible 
with Realism ; and it is so precisely because he 
relegates all questions as to the nature of quality 
and essence to Metaphysics 
§ 315 The standpoint of M. Duhem differs 
essentially, theiefore, from that of Karl Pearson 
and Mach ; for, while carefully’’ distinguishing 
physical theory from physical fact, M. Duhem docs 
not identify the latter with sensation, but leaves it 
to the metaphysician to determine the ultimate 
nature of the data of experience Again, it is 
only in Theory that postulation and symbolism are 
admitted by M Duhem, and that we are allowed 
to construct and modify definitions at will. 
Mathematical Physics in the course of its 
development is independent of Experimental 
Physics, and uses a different method In the 
latter we are bound down by empirical facts, 
whereas ilathematical Physics is free to disregard 
all facts till theory is complete, when it must be 
verified as a whole by comparing the conclusions 
which ha^•e been mathematically deduced with the 
complexus of experimental data. “ In the course 
of its development a physical theory is free to choose 
whatever way it pleases, provided it avoids all 
logical contiadiction ; in particular, it is free to 
disregard the facts of experience.’’ ^ ^ 

Uuheiu. La TlUorit Pliy^i^ue, vi.* i y. 
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On the other hand, for Professor Mach, and 
apparcntl}' for M Poincare also symbolism, postula- 
tion and the piinciple of Thought-economy apply to 
theory and fact alike The expciimental differs 
from the mathematical stage only m this respect, 
that in the former we gioup iindci one name sensa- 
tions which arc actually piesent m consciousness, 
and 0111 grouping is more or less spontaneous ; 
whereas in the latter wc arbitrarily combine symbols 
denoting sensation-complexes already grouped, and 
postulate that the new s}’mbol shall denote actual 
groupings which have never as yet been given in 
consciousness 

The real diffoience, then, between Karl Pcaison 
and Mach on the one hand and Duhem on the 
other IS in regard to their philosophic standpoint. 
Both Karl Pearson and Mach, and, to some extent, 
Poincar 4 also, philosophise on the data of experience 
and on the development of knowledge m geneial , 
and their philosophy is pragmatic. M. Duhem 
declines to philosophise and, if a pragmatist at all, 
is a pragmatist only in legaid to the methodology 
of physical thcoiy, an attitude which is quite con- 
sistent with philosophic Realism. 

§ 316. There is also a further difference between 
the views of M Poincare and M Duhem m regard 
to the relation of Mathematical to Experimental 
Physics. M. Poinca 1 e admits “ truths founded on 
expel lencc and verified almost exactly so far as 
concerns systems which aie piactically isolated ; ” 
and these truths, he says, when generalised beyond 
the limits within which experience verifies them, 
become “ postulates, applicable to the whole universe 
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and regarded as j igorouslv true ” ^ “ Mais, le principe 
desormais crystallise, four atiist dire, it'est plus 
soumis au controle de V experience II n'est pas vrai 
ou faux, il est commode ” Thus such principles as 
Newton's Laws of Inertia and of the Equality of 
Action and Reaction, Lavoisier’s Conservation of 
Hass, Mayer’s Conservation of Energy, and Carnot’s 
Degradation of Encigy are axiomatic, though not 
a prion They are suggested by facts, but aie 
unvcnfiablc, because in their absolute form they 
are meie conventions , and our right to postulate 
them lies precisely in this, that experience can 
never contradict them 

Mathematical Physics, on the other hand, for 
M. Duhem is entirely independent of experience 
throughout the whole process of its development No 
hypothesis whatever can be verified till the theory 
of Physics IS complete m every detail, for eveiy 
physical law is “ a symbolic relation the application 
of which to concrete icahty supposes that one accepts 
quite a system of other laws ’ - No individual, physi- 
cal law IS, propel ly speaking either true or false, but 
only approximate, and on that account pro\ isional. 
Sufficiently approximate to-day, the time will 
come w'hen it will no longer satisfy our demand 
for accuiacy® Principles, therefore, which MM 
Milhaud, Le Roy and Poincare alike place beyond 
the control of experience arc says M. Duhem, cither 
not physical laws at all (since every physical law 
must retain its meaning w'hcn we insert the words 
a pen pres, which these do not) or else, when their 

‘ Revue Mt'laph et Morale, 1902 (Italics mme). 

• op. at , IX., § I. 8 /bid., |§ 2, 3 
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consequences have been fully deduced, they must 
be rigorously subjected to the test of experience in 
the theory to which they belong, and with that 
theory stand or fall ^ In other words, Poincar6, 
admitting the existence of relatively isolated systems 
of experimental facts, thinks that it is possible to 
apply the process of verification to a physical theory 
in the course of its development ; while Duhem, 
convinced that all physical laws are intimately 
connected, prefers to formulate a complete and self- 
consistent system of hypotheses before attempting 
to compare the consequences of any one of these 
hypotheses with experimental fact. A similar 
difference is manifest in regard to the method of 
teaching Physics. Poincare prefeis the inductive 
and experimental method Duhem holds that 
physical theory should be presented to those who 
are capable of receiving it, tn toto, and that ex- 
periments should serve merely as illustrations of 
different stages in its development. 

§ 317. This difference between two of our most 
eminent physicists, though great at first sight, can, 
I think, to some extent, be explained. M Duhem 
insists that aU hypotheses must be verifiable d peu 
pres if they are to have physical significance : 
consequently, there can be no laws in physical 
theory, when complete, which are not at least 
approximately true. On the other hand, the use 
of purely conventional hj^pothe'ics m the con- 
struction of a theory is allowable, provided they are 
ultimately verifiable in their sysLcmatic complete- 
ness. M. Poincare points out that such conveni onal 

* Ibid , VI , §§ 8, 9. 

IlE 
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hypotheses arc often experimental laws generalised 
beyond the limits within which they are verifiable, 
and so worded that they cannot as such, be con- 
tradicted by cxpciience 'lhat in then most general 
form, as applicable to the whole unnerse, unnerbcl 
postulates of this kind cannot be verifiid directly, is 
obvious , for not only are they unn'eisal, but they 
arc expressed m symbolic tcinis, such as energy and 
inertia terms which it is almost impossible to trans- 
late into their coi responding sensations (if such 
there be) Yet, inasmuch as such postulates lead 
to paiticular conclusions about less abstiact realities 
of which we can have immediate experience, inas- 
much as their function is to guide us in the con- 
struction of hypotheses which aic verifiable a pm 
prls and so have a physical sense, it may be said 
that even the most abstract laws and the most 
general principles can be verified indirectly through 
their consequences 

§ 318. Thus the divergent views taken by 
DI Poincaie and M Duhem respectively in regard to 
physical ‘axioms’ are apparently reconciled. Yet 
the divergence has, I am inclined to think, a deeper 
root 31 Duhem’s reason for affinnmg that physical 
laws are not as yet either true or false, but simply 
useful, is that they have not been and cannot as yet 
be completely verified, and hence are only pro- 
visional. But w'hen they have been completely 
veiificd in the physical theory to which they belong 
they wall become, together with the principles upon 
which that thcoiy is founded, not only useful but 
true m the realistic sense of that tcim 31 Poincare, 
on the otlici hand, can easily find room for ‘ axioms ’ 
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which are already ‘ regaidcd as tiuc,’ because tiuth 
for him, as for the pragmatist, is apparently one 
with utility, thougli, as we shall see, it is not 
merely utility Truth and objectivity, m the sense 
m whicli they were undert,tood by Aristotle, by the 
Scholastics, and m which they aie still understood 
by common-sense, do not exist for those scientists 
who are prone piagmatically to philosophise. 
Objects being identified with sensations,^ objectivity 
acquires a new sense , for the objective value of 
science is, accoidmg to M Poincare, the same as our 
belief m external objects Granted that nothing is 
put bcfoie the mind except what is put by the mind, 
gt anted that “ all that is not thought is pure nothing 
since we can think only thought, and the w^ords we 
use in speaking of things can only be expressions of 
our thoughts,” granted that “ to say that there is 
anything besides thought is a statement that can 
have no meaning,” ® it would seem to follow that 
physics is merely a branch of ps5'chology, and that 
m studying things we are really studying the work 
of our own minds 

§ 319 What sense, then, can be given to the term 
objective truth ? How can there be anything really 
objective or really true, if sensations and the laws 
which determine their relations proceed from the 
nature of the mind itself and refer to nothing 
beyond ’ Pragmatists attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty by distinguishing between what is peculiar to 

’ M Toincare is not always consistent on this point Some- 
times he seems to speak as it he iieie a realist, as in chap x 
of La Valour de la Science, where ho attacks JI Lc Koy , some- 
times as a sensationalist (chap xi , and cf infra). 

* La Valcnr de la Science, p 276 
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the individual and what is common to the race. 
Doubtless the relations between sensations “could 
not be conceived outside a mind which conceives 
them or which tecls them, but they are, nevertheless, 
‘objective,’ because they are, will become, or will 
remain common to aU thinking beings ’’ ^ Some 
sensations “ nous apparatssent comnw times entres 
elks par ie ue sais quel ctment indestructiUc et non 
par un hnsard d’un •jour ” ® These are the sensations 
which aie common to all thinking beings, and winch 
m this sense may be said to be objective From 
these premises the nature of truth and the criterion 
of truth may easily be deduced That will be true 
which the individual holds m common with his 
fellow-men, that false which he holds in isolation , 
and the function of tiuth-cnteria will be to dis- 
tinguish what is held collectively from what is 
peculiar to the individual. The Philosophic de la 
Contingence, realising this, has defined truth as that 
which is ‘ normal ’ enough to be accepted by anyone 
of sound mind 

§ 320 The connection between the conception 
of truth as that which is useful, fruitful, commode, 
and the conception of it as ‘normal objectivity ’ is 
clear In the fust place, the relation of intellect to 
sense is in this view regarded as meiely ‘ functional ’ 
Intellect symbolises and relates sense-data solely 
with a view to controlling them, manipulating them, 
and adapting tliem to the needs of human nature. 
In so far as the hyj^otheses which we formulate fulfil 
this end, they perform their function well, and are 
useful. The needs of humanity, however, and 

i/6id,p 271. 270. 
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consequently the reactions which will satisfy those 
needs are more or less constant , hence there will be 
a certain degree oi harmony 111 our judgments of 
what does satisfy our needs, i e , we shall have a 
kind of ‘ normal objectivity ’ based on common 
consent as to the usefulness of certain hypotheses. 
Secondly, science, like all other knowledge, is in 
process of evolution Mind interacts on mind 
through social intci course The thought-habits of 
the individual get modified and become more like 
those of his neighbour Thus nccds-for-knowledge 
and the processes by which we strive to acquire that 
knowledge have, in course of time, become nioie or 
less identical throughout the race The Newtonian 
laws, says Mach, arc the result of a long process of 
observation and expeiiment, of scientific evolution, 
in the race. Ideas, not found in sense-data, and 
whose working is often unconscious, guide the 
development of science Now the psychological 
factor in cognition has obtained a fuller recognition, 
and the naive Realism of Mechanical Physics is being 
displaced by Energetics. We find now that what 
we took to be true, in the copy sense of the word, 
IS merely useful , useful, not because it satisfies the 
needs of the individual, but because it satisfies the 
needs of humanity at large, because it conforms to 
our preformed habits of thought, and enables us 
to go on adapting ourselves to our environment. 
It is however, only a pragmatic tiiith, this uti- 
lity, a tiTith based on common needs, but always 
incomplete, always changing, never absolute , 
always provisional and approximate, subject to 
continual modification as human needs and human 
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environments advance together on the wave of 
evolution 

§ 321 The doctrines of Poincar^, Mach and 
Le Roy, since they deal with truth, knowledge and 
objectivity in general, not merely with the scientific 
use of these terms, do not belong to physics, or, at 
any rate, not to physics alone, but to the theor}' of 
knowledge They arc philosophical doctrines which 
bear clcail}' the impress of Pragmatism, and vill 
be discussed together with other pragmatic theories 
in the chapters entitled “Pragmatic Truth” It 
would be an error, however, to attribute the Prag- 
matism of Poincare Mach and Le Roy to the 
influence of Professor James and Dr Schiller, though 
it can hardly be doubted that the world-wide reputa- 
tion and the vigorous polemics of the latter have had 
their effect The Pragmatism of the philosophising 
scientist has arisen from quite another source It 
IS, in fact, but a development of the doctrine that 
the definitions and laws which belong to Physical 
Theory are only symbolic formulie, figured hypo- 
theses, postulates which aie useful, but not true 
And tins doctiine can only be called ‘pragmatic’ 
retrospectively, for it existed before Pragmatism 
proper vas invented, and by it — at least in Dr. 
Schiller’s case — the gencial epistemological theory 
of Pragmatism appeals to have been suggested 
§ 322 The origin of scientific Pragmatism — if 
such a term is pcinnssible — arises apparently from 
the feeling of hopelessness aroused in the scientific 
mind by the multiform variety of physical theories 
at present existing, theories vliich, if taken as they 
stand, are mutually mcompatible. Contradiction is 
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SO Violently repugnant to the human mind that we 
are ready to take almost any means to escape it. 
And to many scientists, anxious to solve the mystery 
presented by a daily-increasing multitude of con- 
flicting and seemingly ineconcilable hypotheses, 
only two alternatives seemed to offer themselves, 
either Scepticism or a kind of 25rovisional Pragma- 
tism Believing themselves confronted with a 
choice such as this, many have adopted the latter 
alternative, i e , rather than give up truth altogether, 
they prefer to regard it m Ph}^sical Science as a 
‘ value ’ Provisionally, at any rate, truth is not 
something which corresponds with reality or reveals 
its inner natuio, but something which enables us 
the better to manipulate and control our environ- 
ment. The reason of this choice is, I think, not the 
intrinsic reasonableness of the pragmatic position, 
but rather the reluctance which is felt towards the 
sceptical alternative. Scepticism would not satisfy 
our practical needs. It would involve the surrender 
of laws in practice extremely useful, and theo- 
retically, at any rate possible, and sometimes 
probable It would deny even approximate truth, 
and would destroy the possibility of certitude ; and 
so would take away aU motive for fuither research, 
rendering science both futile and meaningless. In 
the face of such an alternative, the scientist prefers 
to take up a position which admits of at least some 
degree of certitude, and gives, at any rate, some 
meaning to the notions of truth, validity and 
objectivity 

§ 323. But the adoption of a pragmatic attitude 
in regard to the function of physical theory, whether 
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it be merely provisional or not, by no means implies 
the adoption of Pragmatism in general, with its 
idealistic interpretation of the universe, its theory 
of universal postulation, and its man-made truths 
which at bottom are no tiuths at all, but merely 
‘ values ’ Scientific Pragmatism is, as I have said, 
quite consistent with philosophic Realism, and the 
two are not infrequently found together, and were 
so found before philosophical Pragmatism had been 
conceived One may be pcimitted to ask, therefore 
— and the question is both interesting and instructive 
from the epistemological point of view — ^whether 
some foim of Realism is not stiU compatible with 
Physical Science itself ; whether, for instance, the 
physicist in his aim should not be a realist after all ; 
nay, more, whether some physical principles and 
some branches of physical theory do not already 
admit the predicate ‘ true ’ m the correspondence 
sense of that term It would be strange, indeed, if 
in one of the most extensive, most important, most 
fruitful spheres of human research, to which for 
centuries many of the keenest human intellects have 
devoted themselves, wo. should have, as yet, obtained 
no knowledge whatsoever of objective reality. One 
can scarcely credit the assertions of those who 
inamtaiii that the whole complexus of physical 
hypotheses and laws is merely a working instrument, 
a useful calculating machine Fortunately, how- 
ever, Realism in Physical Science is not yet extinct. 
Not only were scientists of ancient and world-wide 
fame, such as Newton, Huyghens, Bernoulli, 
Lagrange and Laplace, realists, but realists survive 
to the present day. Nor is their survival an 
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anomaly. They do not exist in spite of their failure 
to adapt themselves to an idealistic environment. 
On the contrary, the Realism of English science 
has proved one of the chief obstacles to the advance 
of Anglo-German Absolutism xMost scientists who 
do not philosophise adopt a realistic attitude in 
regard to facts . and many who do, find it extremely 
difficult, if not impo'ssiblc, to eliminate realistic 
expressions and ideas And if Realism is compatible 
with Physical Science, it certainly gives to it a 
fuller, a more consistent and a more satisfactory 
meaning than can be got from Pragmatism. It is 
worth while considering, therefore, whether a 
moderate form of Realism may not yet be upheld 
in regard to Physics, in spite of the manifold 
diversity of its hypotheses , and, accordingly, to 
this question I propose to devote the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XVHI 

REALISM AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

§ 324 Realism interprets truth as ‘ correspon- 
dence ’ between our concepts and judgments on the 
one hand, and objective reality on the other, though 
m true knowledge the nature of objects is revealed 
to our minds, not completely, but in part A true 
concept represents, or, bcttei, in a true concept we 
know, some real object in some one or more of its 
aspects or of its relations Hence, truth must be 
determined objectively, not by our needs, but by 
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objects themselves, if it is to be truth at all In 
perception, in conception, and in judgment, pin poses 
and needs have their proper function, as psycliology 
shows , but their influence, in the main, is rcsliictcd 
to the intent, as opposed to the content, of thought. 
Certainly we may frame hypotheses in wlucli we 
provisionally determine the content of thought by 
our own constructive powers, but a concept so 
formed is not true unless it is confiimed or verified 
by reference to the object 

§ 325 Is this position compatible with the 
standpoint adopted in Physical Scicnre ? In 
general it seems to me that it is For the majority 
of physicists admit that determination of the mmd 
by its object is the only possible means of attaining 
truth ; though they hesitate when asked how far 
physical concepts and laws have been so determined, 
and sometimes seem to doubt whether they will 
ever be more than symbolic and useful. Neverthe- 
less, in her aim and in her practice science is almost 
always objective. The aim of the physicist is to 
force nature to reveal her mner workings and ‘ the 
correlations of natural agencies ’ Facts are 
regarded as something independent of mind and 
our knowledge of them as objectively detei mined. 
Purpose is allowed to determine, not facts them- 
selves, but only what facts arc relevant to the 
problem in hand Guided by purpose, the scientist 
selects his facts, taking note of what is relevant 
and neglecting the rest. But in the sphere of 
observation and experiment, never, if he can help 
it, docs he allow puipose to determine content. 
Abnormal cases occur, cases m which associations 
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or the ‘ will to believe ’ is exceptionally strong ; 
but the careful observei — and the scientist is, or 
should be, a careful observer — will suspect such 
influences, if present, and will hesitate to tnist his 
conclusions m such a case until they are confirmed 
by independent evidence It is only in the framing 
of hypotheses that the constructive activity of 
mind plays a part. But a hypothesis is not a law ; 
it is a question, a postulate winch we ask nature to 
answer or confirm We apprehend some relation 
as holding between concrete realities — for even in 
its interrogative form a hypothesis is suggested by 
facts , we modify that i elation and try whether it 
still holds in nature , or we postulate that the 
relation holds in other and different cases, and 
experiment to discover whether it is so. Should 
reality persistently answer our question in the 
affirmative, our hypothesis then becomes a law, 
true approximately and imdcr the given conditions 
for all cases Throughout the experimental stage 
of science it is the aim of the scientist to get the 
object itself to deteimme the answer to his 
questions, as it determmes, in part at least, the 
questions themselves He wants to know reality 
as it IS. His whole endeavour is, therefore, to 
exclude subjective considerations and pre-conceived 
ideas, so that he may read aright the answer that 
nature gives. He tries more than anyone else to 
keep in subjection his ‘ will to believe,’ knowing 
that, if tins IS impossible, he may as well relinquish 
all attempts to discover the laws which govern the 
univeise. 

§ 326. The scientist, then, fully admits that if 
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scientific concepts and laws are to be verified, they 
must be determined by their obiccts, and by their 
objects alone , and the aim of experiment is to 
place conditions precisely in order that such a 
determination may take place The problem which 
we have 1o solve, then, is how fai the concepts and 
laws of plij’aical science m its present stage of 
development have been de facto determined by 
objective reality, for upon this will depend their 
power to give us true knowledge of objective reality 

Science, winch as a rule is non-assertive on this 
point, IS apt to appear somewhat sceptical on account 
of its fondncas for such terms as symbolic,^ con- 
ventional, probable, approximate, useful. M 
Duhem, for instance, tells us that all concepts in 
Physical Science arc symbolic, and all laws ap- 
proximate, and that hence, stiictly speaking, they 
cannot be said to be cither true or false For this 
reason he distinguishes common-sense laws from 
scientific laws, because of the former we may 
predicate truth and falsity, notions which aic 
inapplicable in science The reason is, he says, 
that common-sense laws “ simply extract what is 
common in each paiticulai case to which tlie law 
applies, so that in cacli of those cases to which we 
apply the law, we shall find concrete objects in 
whicli these abstract ideas are realised , ” whereas 
scientific notions, mass, temperature, pressure, are 
“ not only abstract, but symbolic, and have meaning 
only thanks to physical theories And from the 
approximate character or indeteimination of the 

1 La Tlh’orte Physique, chap v , § a. 

* Ibid,, § I. 
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symbol follows the indeterminate and approximate 
nature of the law. 

Common-sense laws are very true, but on condition that 
the gcneial terms between which they establish a 
connection be absti actions aiising spontaneously fiom 
the concrete, abstractions unanalj sed, taken en bloc, like 
the general idea of a carriage oi of a horse.’- . . A 
physical law possesses a ceititudc much less immediate 
and much moie difticult to ajipieciate than a law of 
common-sense, though it surpasses the latter in the 
minute and detailed piccision of its predictions ® 

§ 327 Let us examine a scientific definition and 
then a scientific law in order to see for ourselves 
how far its genesis and its precision affect its truth. 
“ The words hot and cold, or hotness and coldness,” 
says Piofcssor Preston m sketching the develop- 
ment of the notion of Tempciature, “refer to the 
state of a body as ]udged by the sense of heat,” a 
hot body being “regaidcd as the source of an 
influence which affects the sense of heat.” » We 
begin, then, with sense-peiccption. Hotness is some 
property of objects in virtue of which they affect 
our temperature-sense, as psychologists sometimes 
call it And tins, we may note in passing, is probably 
at bottom what many who belong to the new school 
of Energetics mean when they say that the data of 
science are sensations Ostwald, for instance, who 
IS more objective than Madi, says that all sensations 
are due to a difference of energy between the organ 
of sense and the medium which surrounds it. At 
any rate, the common-sense notion of hotness, like 

‘ Ibid , chap vin , § 5. 

* Ibid , chap V , g J. 

• Theory oj Heat, p 12. 
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those of sound, light, pressure, is at fust objective. 
True, in the beginning, such notions aie denotatne 
rather than connot.itive , but their coniioti.ition is 
not zr 10 We know enough to be able to dis- 
tingiiusli liotness fiom other qii.ihties of the same, 
or of different objects , and are thus able to cnqinic 
what IS its cause what its iiatuie, what its relations 
to other propci lies of matter 

§ 328 It IS in tile coiiise of this enquiry that the 
notion of temperature fome-, to be S( leiitific'ally 
defined for the scientific definition of tempi rature 
presujijiosLS the common-sense notion of hotness. 
Finding that several pieces of the same substance 
can be arranged in a scries by the sense of heat alone 
according as one is hotter or colder than another, 
“ wc are hence led,” says Pioftssor Preston, “ to 
the idea of a scale of hotness, and to enquire how 
much one body is hotter than another ” The' 
estimation of hotness implies some scale or standaid 
of measurement, and when this is chosen 

we may speak scientifically of the hotness of a body, and 
for this purpose the woid temperature is emplojed The 
word tcmpcralnre thus means simply the degree of hotness 
of a body measured according to some arbitrarily chosen 
scale. It IS a scientific term, and contains all the meaning 
of the primitive woid hotness, as well as the idea of a 
measure of hotness ^ 

Observing that “ one of the most general effects 
of change of tcmpciatuic or hotness m a body is 
rhaugo of bulk, or expansion by heat,” and that, 
in the case of certain bodies, their bulk increases 

^ Theory of Heat, 13. (tuhi'i mine ) 
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continuously m proportion to their hotness,^ science 
has selected this change as the basis of a method of 
indicating temperature But “ the mode by which 
the change of temperature is indicated by the change 
of volume lemams of course, a matter of choice, as 
well as the paiticular substance employed For 
instance, we can measure change of \ olume directly 
through expansion indicated by the rise of a liquid, 
meremy or spirits of wine, in a tube divided into 
parts of equal or known capacities ; or we may 
allow the liquid to overflow and determine the 
volume of the overflow, and hence the expansion of 
that which remains m the tube, by weighing.® 
Again, we may take a gas, air, hydrogen, or nitrogen, 
as our theimometric substance, in which case 
temperature may be measured either by “ change 
of volume while the pressure is kept constant, or 
by change of pressure while the volume is kept 
constant ” * Thus, not only is the scale itself arbi- 
trary, but so also IS oui choice of a theimometric 
substance, of the property of that substance which 
we take as a basis of measuicment, and of the means 
by which that measurement is effected. 

Is, then, our definition of tempciature arbitrary ? 
Strictly speaking, it is not. It is in deciding what 
particular fact or class of facts the term ‘ tem- 
perature ’ IS to denote that we exercise choice. We 
find that degrees of hotness may in general be 
indicated by changes of volume, and we therefore 
decide to use the terra ‘ tempeialnre ’ to signify 

^ For a theimometric substance the law ol the increase of bulk 
must be one ol simple pioportion, and this law will hold only 
■within certain limits, exclusive of change of phase 

* ft!., p. 14 ® ffilrf., p 112 * Ibid , ■p I16. 
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degrees of hotness as indicated in that particular 
way. It IS the choice of the thing to be defined 
that is arbitrary, not the definition of it , for the 
definition merely expresses a fact or relation which 
has been found to liold in nature itself 

§ 329 The question, then, really is whetlier our 
definition of temperature expicsscs an objective fact 
or not Do changes of volume and changes of 
pressure really indicate changes in degree of hot- 
ness ^ If so, onr definition is objectively valid, if 
not, it IS merely a creation of the mind 

Now, theoretically, two phenomena which vary 
concomitantly must be m some way ‘ causally con- 
nected,’ 111 which case changes in the one pheno- 
menon will correspond to changes in the other, in 
so far as that phenomenon winch we may call the 
effect depends upon the othei phenomenon as upon 
its cause. Hence we may say that in so far as change 
of volume ‘ vanes continuously ’ with change of 
hotness, there is a causal connection between the 
two, so that change of volume indicates and may 
be used in order to measure change of hotness But 
the statement that change of volume varies con- 
tinuously with change of hotness applies only to 
certain cases and even then is not exact Changes 
of volume may be due also to changes of pressure, 
surface-tension, etc , and, in addition to this, there 
are apparent changes ansing from variation in the 
solid envelope in which the thermometric substance, 
whether a liquid or a gas, is enclosed These other 
causes of variation or of apparent variation the 
scientist must eliminate or allow for, if his measure, 
men Is aie to be exact , and since he can do neithe 
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completely, there will always be some slight error 
in his results The personal equation, too, is a 
souice of error, for it varies somewhat ; and the 
lines which indicate the sub-divisions of the ther- 
mometric scale have always a certain thickness. 
Hence the degree of hotness of a body as measured 
by some chosen scale is not the degree of hotness as 
it objectively exists. There is always some error, and 
though of errors m general we may take an average 
or mean, the result will never be more than ap- 
proximate Hence the scientific definition of 
temperature itself is appioximate . it does not 
correspond exactly with the object defined , or 
rather it implies an impossibility, viz , that changes 
of hotness can be measured with absolute accuracy 
by an arbitrary scale , whoieas measurement, since 
it implies quantity or degree, owing to the 
‘ faMcsse de noire espnt ’ can never be precisely 
determined 

§ 330 Ought we, then, to refuse to apply the 
predicates ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ' to scientific definitions 
on account of their approximate character ? By 
no means A scientific definition docs not claim 
to be exact, and it is only about its ‘ claim to truth ’ 
that the logician has to judge. The scientist, indeed, 
does not introduce the term ‘ approximate ’ into his 
definitions, but it is always undcistood. Approxi- 
mation IS all we can get when, as in science, quantity 
is involved. But although it implies that knowledge 
IS as yet incomplete, it docs not destroy its truth. 
We do not say that a statistical statement — v.g., a 
statement with regard to the population of a 
country — is untrue because it is approxunate, nor 
FF 
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yet do we say that it is neither true 1101 false Such 
statements, like scientific laws and definitions, do 
not claim to correspond exactly with objective fact, 
nor is such exactitude required m 01 der for them to 
be true That is true which corresponds with fait 
in so far as coriespondcnce is cLumed We know 
that all quantitative laws imply a ‘ margin of error ; ’ 
but provided we know also that this margin of error 
IS relatively small in comparison walh the quantities 
involved, our statement is what it claims to be, 
approximate, and in this sense may correspond 
w'lth reality, and be true A ‘ margin of error ’ is 
not strictly a margin of error, but rather a margin 
within which the quantities involved in a state- 
ment are known to be invariable Moreover, not 
only does the scientist know', when he says that his 
law is approximate, that such variations are 
relatively small with respect to the quantities con- 
cerned, but he can also determine the limits of these 
vanations He can tell us, for instance, that his 
quantities are ceitainly exact, say, to the fourth 
decimal place, and probably to the fifth , so that he 
can also determine the degiec of appioximation 
W'lthin whiili any fuither deduction he may make 
from the oiiginal law will be true 

§ 331. Strictly speaking, then, we cannot say 
that a scientific definition as such is either arbitrary, 
symbolic or invalid The most serious charge we 
can bring against it is that it is only approximate, 
and this docs not destroy its objective validity. To 
call a scientific definition such as that of temperature, 
arbitral y or symbolic, seems to me to be, to say the 
least, maccurate and misleading For a symbol is 
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either a purely aibitrary sign chosen to denote some 
object, or it is a sign chosen by convention to 
represent some object on account of a supposed 
resemblance between that object and the s}TnboI 
used , and in neither of these senses is the definition 
of temperature which we have been considering a 
symbol What we have delined is not ‘ degree of 
hotness ' simply, but ‘ the dogiee of hotness of a 
substance considered in 1 elation to the concomitant 
variations in magnitude of ccitain other substances ’ 
This IS the particular fact or class of facts which the 
terra ‘ tcmpeiature ’ denotes Tiue, w'e choose this 
particular fact and agree to call it ‘ tempciaturc , ’ 
but this done, we cannot define ‘ temperature ’ as 
we -will • its definition is determined by the facts 
The denotation of ‘ temperauue,’ like that of other 
terms, is chosen aibitnirily or by convention ; but 
once the denotation is fixed, the connotation will 
depend upon the facts to which the term is applied 
When we say that tcmpoi atui e is ‘ degree of hotness 
as indicated by an arbitrarily chosen scale,’ we are 
describing something objective and leal. The 
‘ degree of hotness ’ is objective and real, and so is 
the ‘ chosen scale,’ for by it we mean the ther- 
momctric substances whose variations m magnitude 
are causally connected with and therefore indicate 
degrees of hotness The introduction of the term 
‘ arbitrary ’ into our definition is a little inaccurate, 
perhaps , for, though the selection of a ther- 
mometric substance is to some extent arbitrary, 
choice is restricted to those substances winch really 
indicate changes in dcgiees of hotness. But what 
IS meant is that, provided, this condition is fulfilled, it 
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IS matter of indifference what substance we choose, 
or what units we take as a basis of our scale , and 
this also is an objective fact, since there are many 
substances whose magnitude vanes concomitantly 
with their dcgiee of hotness, or w'lth the degree of 
hotness of some otlier substance. What we choose 
IS not the definition, but the thing to be defined , 
and w'licn the thing defined determines the definition, 
as it should do and usually docs, there is between 
the tw'o, not mei ely a s3’mbohc resemblance, but some- 
thing more , for the dcfinuion — so far as it goes — 
expresses tiuc knowledge of a certain class of 
objective facts 

§ 332 Our definition of * temperature ’ is not 
symbolic, then, if by temperature we mean ‘ degree 
of hotness ’ considered m relation to changes of 
volume or weight 

Yet there is a sense in W’hich that definition may 
be said to be s\ mbolic For ‘ temperature ’ may 
be regarded as a quality of an object, as ‘ degree of 
holness ’ siniphcilcr In fact, it is hotness which the 
scientist really wishes to define , but instead of 
defining it, he finds that all he can do is to indicate 
its changes in degicc bj'^ certain other changes of a 
diffcient nature Y’hat the nature of hotness or 
the nature of temperature is he does not know, but 
he does know that variations in magnitude cor- 
respond to degrees of hotness Hence he uses 
variations in magnitude (volume or weight) to 
signify or symbolise degrees of hotness The defini- 
tion of Temperature, therefore, though not itself 
symbolic, contains a symbolic element, since 
variations m magnitude m no way reveal to us the 
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nature of temperature, if by temperature we mean 
degrees of hotness Yet even this symbolism is 
S 5 anbolism in the less rigid sense of that term For 
the variations 111 magnitude by which we symbolise 
‘ temperature ’ are not arbitrarily chosen, nor are 
they chosen by mere convention, but on account of 
a certain ‘ resemblance ’ between the s 5 mibol and 
that which it sy^mbolises. And that ‘ resemblance ’ 
is not merely supposed to exist , but is known to 
exist and to consist in concomitant variations 
winch imply either a direct causal connection or, 
at least, a common cause. Our definition, then, 
though it docs not tell us what the nature of ‘ tem- 
peiature’ is, nevci tliclcss expresses real knowledge 
about temperature To call such a definition 
‘ symbolic,’ therefore, though true in a certain sense, 
IS somewhat misleading, for a symbol usually means 
a purely arbitrary sign, and does not necessarily 
imply any kind of resemblance ^iloieover, if we 
use the teim ‘ temperatuie ’ m the strict sense of 
degice of hotness, measured, our definition is 
not symbolic at all, as we have seen 

§ 333 We may, of course, substitute in place of 
the above definition of temperature the formula 
V-Vo = vff, or V = Vo (i+n0) where a=v/Yo. 
Obviously a definition of this kind is zn form stiictly 
symbolic, since its terms are now purely arbitrary 
or conventional signs In reality, however, it is as 
objective as the leal definition for which it is 
substituted Its symbols lefer to names, and 
through names to concepts which correspond to 
objective fact We might re-write the definition in 
the form 0= (V - V„)/w, which would mean that the 
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number of degrees or scale-units ol temperature in 
a given body or in the tliermomctric substance is 
equal to the ratio of V - V^, (the difference between 
the actual volume of the thermometric substance 
at 6 and the volume which the same substance had 
at the zero of the scale), to v, (the degree-measure, 
or mcicMse m volume of that substance for one 
dcgice) ' Now V is by definition the same all along 
the scale, hence in the formula V = Vo (i ffl 6 ), 
a [ = a/ VJ — the co-efficient of expansion or the 
expansion per unit volume of the thcrmometric 
substance in changing its temperature from o° to 
1°,’ should also be the same all along the scale 
Yet this, in fact, is not the case Not only does 
‘ a ’ vary for diffeicnt substances, but for most 
substances it is greater v/hen we measure it between 
(say) 70° and 71° than it is between 0° and 1°. 
‘ V ’ and ‘ a,’ then, as soon as %Ye come to deal with 
an actual case, are approximate, and so also, for 
that matter, are V and Vq, which are supposed to 
be constant Yet our definition is not thereby 
invalidated, for though the statement V = 
Vo (i + a 0) in form is ex.ict, it does not claim to be 
really exact We are quite aware that m reality 
it IS apiuoximate, and that we must allow foi a 
margin of eiror m any particular case to which we 
may apjily it. 

§ 334 Hitherto wc have been discussing the 
definition of tcmpcratuic only in so far as it is based 
on experimental data , and have found that, though 
only appioximate and in a sense symbolic, it never- 
theless gives us true knowledge about objective 

1 Preston, p 19, 
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reality. Physical science, however, is not content 
with this It wislies to get at the real nature of 
temperature, and for this purpose frames hypotheses 
which, taken together, constitute the theory of 
Heat. Heat is regarded as ‘ the molecular energy 
of matter,’ and temperature thus becomes ‘ the 
molecular energy of matter as measured by some 
chosen scale.’ Here, tlien, r\e have a definition 
which, as M Duhem says, is not only ‘due to a 
slow and complex process of elaboration,’ but which 
‘ gets its whole meaning from physical theory ’ 
And that theory is not established. It mvolves 
numerous hypotheses about the constitution of 
matter, and the nature of different forms of 
energy, none of which can as yet be treated as 
objectively valid and certain Hence the definition 
of temperature which is based on such a theory, 
though useful, cannot be said to be ‘ true ’ Again, 
it IS a symbolic definition that is pictured in terms 
of mechanical imagery A ‘ hot ’ substance is 
symbolised as an indefinite number of minute 
particles of matter all moving about with greater 
or less rapidity, and behaving according to known 
mechanical laws. A symbol of this kind corres- 
ponds to some extent with objective fact, for 
particles of matter certainly have mechanical 
properties. But how far it corresponds, or what 
other properties of matter aie also manifested in 
the phenomenon of heat we cannot say By 
treating heat as 1/ it were the molecular energy of 
matter, many phenomena may be explained and 
many experimental laws co-ordinated , but there 
are phenomena which the theory fails to explain, 
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and cases ui which it breaks down completely At 
present, then, the molecular theory of heat is 
neither true nor false It contains an element of 
truth, os other theories have done before it , but 
indefinile modifications will have to be introduced 
before it can be established, and what precise 
(ffocts those modifications will have upon the 
various hrpothcscs and definitions of which the 
tlic'oiy is made up, it is impossible to say The 
theoretical di finition is s}’mbolic, because though 
it ‘ corresponds ’ with the facts, we cannot say how 
far it conespnnds, or how far it fails so to do It 
embraces both an clement of truth and an element 
of error, and betwi en the tivo it is impossible for 
us at present to chaw the dividing line 

§ 335. Definitions which belong to the theory of 
ph5’sirs must be distinguished, therefore, from those 
which arc based diiectl}’ on experimental facts , and 
a sinular distinction must be made between experi- 
mental laws and theoretical hj^potheses The latter 
arc s3Tnbolic, provisional, and, stnctly speaking, 
neither tiuc nor false , the former are approximate, 
but none the less objectively valid. Boyle’s or 
Manotte’s law may be taken as an example of an 
cxperiniuital or cmpii iCtd law It is a generalisation 
based dii ectly on experiment and observation, and 
states that “ at the same temperature, the volumes 
occupied by the same mass of gas are in inverse 
proportion to the pressure to winch it is subject ” 
This law, M Duhem tells us, is a “ symbolic relation 
whose ajiplication to concrete reality implies that 
one knows quite a system of theories.”^ NeverthS’ 

> Duhem, La TIiArte Physique, chap, v-, $ I, 
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less, I think that we are justified in regarding it as 
objectively valid But let us examine its signifi- 
cance more closely and see for ourselves whether 
this is the case 

That Boyle’s law merely expresses a relation 
between tempeiature, volume, pressure and mass, 
yet does not tell us anything of the intrinsic nature 
of those entities is clear , and the same may be said 
of almost all experimental laws. They express 
relations, sequences, causal connections, not essences 
Nevertheless, they may give us true knowledge, and 
if ‘ actio sequitur esse,' they tell us something about 
the nature of the entities concerned (in this par- 
ticular case, the properties of a gas), even if they 
do not tell us what that nature is If we wish to 
explain the law or to discover why the relation 
arises, we must have recourse to theory. But 
considered merely fiom the e.\penmental point of 
view, Boyle’s law and any other empincal relation 
of this kind can be established independently of 
theory, unless, indeed, we apply that term to 
the complexus of expeiimental laws themselves. 
General statements of facts, however, are certainly 
not what we mean by theory , but, on the contrary, 
are the data by means of which theory is ultimately 
to be established or condemned. 

§ 336. Boyle’s law, then, expresses a relation 
which can experimentally be shown to hold between 
certain entities, of the intrinsic nature of which we 
know httle or nothing for certain And if on this 
account you choose to call the relation symbolic, 
well and good; though the expression is hable to 
mislead, because it suggests that the law does not 
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express real knowledge And this is not true, for 
all the teims denote objective facts Temperature 
and mass cannot be defined in their essential nature, 
but only by means of their relations to other 
piopertics, V g , to volume or to motion and weight. 
Yet mass, like tempeiature, signifies an objective 
fact, and our concept of it is true so far as it goes 
For even if mass be ultimately leducible to electro- 
magnetic ineitia, it is still true that material bodies 
ha\e some propcily in virtue of which, in varying 
but measurable degree, they tend to keep their 
state of motion and resist all influences tending to 
change it, whether in quantity or direction. 
Doubtless this correspondence can be established 
in a conciote case only by the use of instruments 
and by means of mcasuiemcnts and calculations 
which are often long and complicated But, as 
we have seen in regard to temperature, the approxi- 
mate nature of measurement does not detract from 
its truth, nor does a long and complicated calculation 
lead to inaccurate results, lor when once our margins 
of error arc known, it is possible to deteimine 
with mathematical precision the accuracy of our 
conclusion 

Boyle’s law is inaccurate when stated, as generally 
it IS, in the form which M Duhem has given, 
but it IS inaccurate because it was proved to hold 
only for certain gases when subject to moderate 
pressiii c'S, and not because its terms are symbolic 
or its measurements inexact For moderate 
pressures and for the so-called permanent gases, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and air, the formula (PV = 
constant) will bold w'ltb a margin of error that is 
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comparatively small ; but for most gases PV 
gradually dimimslics up to a ceitam point as the 
pressure is increased, and after tins point is passed 
it begins to increase ; and again its variations are 
different according to the particular gas which is 
being examined, and according to the temperature 
at which the experiment is performed Yet, while 
still keeping clear of molecular and other hypotheses 
m icgard to the nature of matter, it is possible to 
devise more complicated formula which shall take 
account of these facts, and which will therefore 
be apiihcable in cases where the simple formulae 
failed These more complicated formula! will, in 
a certain sense, be more true than those which they 
supersede, since they will contain a smaller margin 
of error Nor does there seem to be any reason for 
supposing that certitude dimmishcs as a law becomes 
more precise, for it will still be possible to construct 
formulae such that all possible variations from any 
of the quantities involved will be small m com- 
parison with the quantities themselves 

§ 337- There is, however, a limit to the precision 
with which experimental science can at present 
determine the magnitudes it wishes to measure, and 
if this limit IS passed certitude gives place to proba 
bility. In proportion as the scientist endeavours to 
make his measurements more exact, errors due to 
observation, to the instruments he uses, and to the 
impurity of the substances upon which he experi- 
ments, become of greater miporlancc, till finally the 
obseri'cd discrepancies he has to allow for. counter- 
balance the degree of accuracy which he seeks to 
obtain. It 15 then that he invokes the ftid of 
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theory Assuming general principles which apply 
unreservedly to all material objects, he constructs 
hypotheses, assigning a definite structure to minute 
particles of matter upon which it is impossible to 
experiment individually, and of whose existence he 
has no immediate experience From these hypo- 
theses he deduces conclusions whose precision can 
be as minute and detailed as he wishes to make it, 
and whose accuracy 13 unquestionable, granting that 
his premises are true But when he comes to apply 
such conclusions to expeiimental data he finds that 
in some cases they are confirmed and in others they 
are not, and he discovers also that for any individual’ 
case there is more than one theoretical formula 
which will satisfy the experimental conditions. 
Consequently, he is in doubt as to which to choose, 
and m such a dilemma, other considerations being 
of equal value, the simplest is usually selected. 
But now it is iiccessaiy to explain why the formula 
selected should not exactly or under all conditions 
fit the facts But this is impossible, for we do not 
know how far theoretical definitions have an 
objective counterpart or how far they are merely 
symbolic , and when a particular formula fails to 
apply in a given case,ive do not know where the error 
lies, since all theoretical formulee and definitions 
pre-suppose an indefinite number of hypotheses of 
which the validity is uncertain. 

§ 338 Clearly, then, the region of theory in 
Physics differs essentially from that of experimental 
law Experimental laws are true so far as they go, 
or they arc false. If qualitative merely, they are 
true in so far as they establish relations between real 
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properties of matter ; false, if supposed adequately 
to expicss its whole nature If quantitative, they 
are true, provided the limits within whidi the 
quantities may vary are known to be relatively 
small , false, if the quantities involved pretend to 
be other than approximate Of theoretical hypo- 
theses, on the other hand, we cannot say definitely 
that they arc true, nor yet that they are false, until 
they have been verified ; and they can only be 
verified by comparing them with experimental laws 
already established Hence the possibility of ever 
being able to establish a physical theory pre- 
supposes that experimental laws are already true ; 
for “ le scnl coutrole expLrimcutal de la theone physique 
qui ne soil pas illof’tquc cousiste d coaiparer le syst'eme 
eniier de la tlUone physique d tout I’cnsemble des lots 
cxpCwnentales et d appricier si celui-ci est repr6sent'e 
par cclui-ld d'une niamire satisfaisante 

In the experimental stage of ph\ sics the scientist 
may woik with symbols, as when he regards the sun 
as an ideal sphere, whose matter can be treated as 
if it were massed at its centre , but he knows in this 
case that, owing to the distcmcc of the sun from the 
earth and planets, the erioi he has deliberately 
introduced cannot affect the degree of accuracy 
which he wishes to obtam in the deductions he is 
going to make. The theorist in physics is in a 
difteient case When experience refuses to verify 
his symbolic lunnulte, he cannot say where the error 
hes. It may be m some symbol he is using, or it 
may be in some hypothesis winch is presupposed ; 
he cannot tell He has no means of comparing his 

‘ La ThAirie Physique, chap. vi , § 5. 
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symbols with the object to which they are supposed 
to correspond. All lie can say for certain iti that 
something is wrong somewhere. Such being the 
case, when the theoiist has no means ot locating 
the cnor, his only alternative is, as M. Duhem says, 

to keep ngully to the sigmlication of symbols when once 
they have been fixed, legardless ol ex'pcrimental lads, 
but to use absolute liecdom in the matter ol jiostulation 
and hypothesis, provided no contiachclion is involved 
and pi'ovided, ultimately, all hypotheses be subjected 
to the test ol cxpeiieutc when ome a theory is complete ' 

§ 339 What function, then, is to be assigned to 
physical theory^ Vaiious answers have been given 
to this question It co-ordinates and systematises 
experimental laws , it synopsises and condenses 
them in accordance with tcoiiomy ol thought ; it 
enables us to classify whal is known and to predict 
what is unknown . it suggests questions and guides 
as well as prompts future research At any rate, 
then, its function is useful , but is it anything more ^ 
M Lc Roy would answer lu the negative. The 
sj^mbohe lelations which rve postulate and express 
in mathematical language are merely instruments, 
more or less convenient, useful, suitable lor the 
purpi^e of connecting rmd systematising experi- 
mental laws with a view of bringing them under 
human contiol and rendering them more manageable. 
Like ]M Boiitroux, he regards science as “ a collection 
of mctliocls for the assimilation of things to our 
intellect in order to bend them to our will." M. 
Duhem takes a more objective view, but even he 
declaics that physical theories do not pretend to be 

1 Ibid , chap. V., §§ 7, 9 
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explanations of the nature of material things. They 
arc independent of all metaphysical systems ^ 

The question, however, may be raised, whether 
it IS justifiable thus to separate the useful and 
the tiuc Whether, in other words, ‘symbolic 
representation’ can render moic easy, more rapid, 
and more sure our reasoning about ‘what our senses, 
aided by instiumenls, make us know ’ without in 
some way corresponding to those same data of 
experience ; or whether, again, it is possible to 
devise methods for assimilating things to our 
intellect in order to bend them to our will, unless 
those methods arc based on irue pimciples and are 
capable of giving knowledge of reality Can a thing 
be useful without being m some sense true ^ I do 
not see how it can 

§ 340. Theories are not like machines which 
work automatically, or like physical instruments 
winch may be brought to some degree of perfection 
by the haphazard jiiocess of choj'iping and changing 
them at landom till they suit the practical purpose 
we have in view In science we are dealing with 
knowledge from first to last Our ‘manipulations of 
experiences’ in their piimaiy purpose are not prac- 
tical but theoictical, and consist in classification, 
co-ordination, systematisation and explanation. 
Verification, too, does not consist in the realisation 
of a practical end, nor in the successful performance 
of some physical action , but in a ceitain identity 
between the detailed infcicnccs diawn from our 
theories and given physical facts With a view to 
discovering the general principles or laws which 

* Ibid,, chap vii , § l. 
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underlie these facts, the physicist frames a theory 
comprising many hypotheses logically connected 
togt'ther, and expicssed cither in mathematical 
sj mbols or in imagis of pai tides endowed with some 
foim of cneigy. These symbols and images, how- 
ever, aie not mere pictures, but concepts. They 
signify things the existence of which we postulate, 
and which we suppose to obey know n laws, mechani- 
cal, dynamical or clcctro-magnetic These laws 
form the basis of theoretical deduction Fi om 
them the physicist infeis that under given con- 
ditions ccitain phenomena should occur, and his 
inferences are often confirmed by fact. What 
conclusion, then, ought we to draw in regird to 
the objective significance of these symbols and 
images, and the laws that govern their relations ’ 
Are they, m the stiict sense, objcctucly valid, t c , 
do they repioscnt adequately the nature of that for 
w'hich they stand substitute ^ No , for m many 
cases the conclusions deduced from them are not 
confirmed by expeiience Ought W'C to say, then, 
that they are iiLither tiue nor false ^ Clearly they 
are not wliolly tiue, othciwise the conclusions 
deduced would always be venhed ; neither, on the 
other hand, can they be wholly false, for, then, 
the conclusions ought never to be verified unless 
per accidens, and m a few cases heie and there 
only They must contain at least an element 
of truth, and represent, at any rate, an aspect 
of reality 

§ 341 Again, the concepts which are involved 
when we think of facts are of a similar nature to 
those which we use when we think of hypotheses or 
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laws, which seems to show that facts and hypotheses 
aie not entities of a wholly different order. That 
on December 28th, 1908, many people were killed 
in Messina by falling buildings is a fact. That the 
buildings were shattered owing to an earthquake is 
also a fact. On the other hand, that the buildings 
fell to the earth is supposed to have been due to 
gravity, which is a hypothesis And that the earth 
moves round the sun is another hypothesis, itself 
also accounted for by the further hypothesis of 
gravitation. Now the concepts which function in 
our minds when we thmk of the earth moving round 
the sun are to a large extent the same as those which 
we use when we think of buildings falling to the 
ground, viz., concepts of motion and direction ; and 
we may say the same, I think, of the concepts in- 
volved in the Law of Gravitation, viz., distance, mass 
and force, except that mass is a complex concept 
involving volume and density, while force can only 
be conceived as the cause of change from rest or 
uniform linear motion Why, then, should we regard 
hypotheses and facts as entities of wholly different 
order ? If these weie really so, it is difficult to see 
how venfication could take place. But if not, why 
should we make this forced separation between what 
is useful and what is true ^ We cannot say that a 
hypothesis ts true until it is verified ; yet I can see 
no reason whatsoever why we should not admit that 
it may be found to be true later on. AU hypotheses 
seem to me to possess the potentiahty of becoming 
true And if this is so, it is irrational 10 deny that 
hypotheses may contain an element of truth, even 
though we cannot distinguish what is true m them 
GG 
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from what is false, and so cannot tell how far they 
are true until they have been completely verified. 

§ 342 Or, again, to put the same argument m 
another form: if the so-called ‘symbols’ and 
‘ images ’ of Physical Theory contain no element of 
truth, how are we to explain the coincidence of 
experimental fact v ith theoretical deduction ? A 
precisely similar effect can be produced only by a 
precisely similar cause ; for the nature of the effect 
proceeds from that of the cause, in winch it must be 
alread}" potentially contained, otlicni ise it could not 
get into the effect The cause may comprise many 
other propel tics besides that of producing this par- 
ticular effect , but, in so far as an effect docs pioceed 
from a given cause, the nature of tlie effect must be 
already there implicitly m the cause Now, the 
particular conclusions that are deduced m physical 
theory are based upon hypotheses m which things 
having certain mechanical or electro-magnetic 
properties are supposed to exist. Hence, in our 
ideal physical world it is from the nature of these 
hypothetical entities that ceilain effects, the 
phenomena that we anticipate, proceed. Similarly 
in the real world actual phenomena or events proceed 
from and are dependent upon the nature of existing 
entities and their properties. If, then, and in so far 
as, we find that the phenomena which we anticipate 
are realised in the concrete, the anticipated and the 
actual phenomena must proceed from a similar 
cause , or, in other words, the nature of the entities 
which we donceive as causes in a verified hypothesis 
and the naluie of leal things must be one and the 
same. 
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If facts are true, then, the hypothesis which ex- 
plains them must also be tnie, and, in so far as our 
anticipations are realised, the concepts which they 
presuppose must be objectively valid Unfortu- 
nately, however, our anticipations are never pre- 
cisely realised as they are constructed in theory, 
and often enough they are negatived by concrete 
experience Until, therefore, we can localise 
the source of error and rectify our theoretical con- 
structions, it IS impossible to say more than that 
theories contain an clement of truth, the degree of 
which will depend largely upon the precision and 
the extent of its confirmation by experimental facts. 

§ 343 But can we ever distinguish what is true 
in a theory fiom what is false ^ Can we localise 
error and affirm that it lies in one hypothesis rather 
than m anothei ? Are there any physical theoiies 
or any hypotheses which we know for certain to be 
true ^ M Duhem, as we have seen, holds that the 
parts of a physical theory are so intimately bound 
up togcthei that no one hypothesis can be verified 
apart from the rest Nothing can be regarded as 
objectively valid until it is complete, and has been 
verified as a whole by comparison with the complexus 
of physical facts. M Poincare, on the other hand, 
takes a different view, and thinks that some 
hypotheses or laws, if not more certain, are at any 
rate more probable than others ; and this seems the 
more reasonable view to take, though it by no means 
follows that there are strictly physical laws, however 
universal, which can be legardcd as certain a priori, 
or as self-evident 

M. Duhem’s argument that the law of inertia is 
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not self-evident because it was not recognised as 
such by the Giceks is hardly conclusive , for a 
self-evident truth must be understood before its 
self-evidencc can be recognised,^ and it is quite 
conceivable that there are truths which would be 
self-evident if anybody thought about them, but 
which are not so, because no one as yet has thought 
of them at all.* I see no ground, however, for 
regarding the law of inertia as self-evident. Develop- 
ment IS a fact, and so is decay ; and, as I have 
already pointed out, there seems to be no reason 
a priori why things should not tend constantly to 
develop or increase in some way or other, or why, on 
the other hand, they should not tend continuously 
to dimmish and decay. Yet few people would 
question the truth of the law of inertia now, nor 
indeed any of Newton’s three laws of motion. Why 
IS this 5 It IS piecisely because on the three laws 
of motion, together w'lth that of Gravity, the whole 
system of Astronomy is based I know not whether 
M Duhem would treat astronomical theory as part 
of the theory of Physics, or whether he would regard 
it as a theory sufficiently distinct and sufficiently 
complete to be verifiable apart from the rest. 
Astronomers, at any rate, seem to have no doubt as 
to the validity of the law of Inverse Squares or of the 
laws of Motion, laws which have led to conclusions 
completely vciified by fact, except for a slight margin 
of error, which can, in most cases, easily be accounted 
for by the personal equation or by instrumental 

‘ Compare the scholastic distmctioa between truths which are 
per se nota quo'id se, and per se nola quoad nos, 

“ cf chap. XV re Seli-Evident Iruths, 
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defects. The law nf Gravitation is, at any rate, 
approximately true if we express it in the form — 
between two material bodies there is an attractive 
force which vanes directly as the product of their 
masses and inversely as the square of their dis- 
tances , but whetlicr that force is an ultimate 
property of all material bodies, or whether it is due 
to a VIS a tergo, we do not know. Our knowledge 
IS limited We know for certain that a relation 
which we call Gravitation holds between all matenal 
bodies, but we do not know whence that relation 
arises 

§ 344. Let us take another physical theory, the 
Undulatory Theory of Light Here, again, we can 
distinguish what is true in that theory from what 
IS doubtful and possibly false The theory, taken 
as a whole, explains nearly all the phenomena of 
light. In particular, the characteristic hypothesis 
from which it gets its name affords us the most satis- 
factory explanation of refraction and interference 
phenomena whicli seem to show conclusively that 
the propagation of light is by means of undulatory 
motion in which there is some form of periodic change 
transverse to the line of propagation. The subsidiary 
hypothesis of an ‘ ether,’ which we seem forced to 
postulate as a medium for the transmission of light, 
presents certain difficulties For the properties 
of this ‘ ether ’ approximate at once to those of a 
solid and to those of a perfect gas. Nor is this 
difficulty entirely overcome, though it is relieved 
somewhat, by stating it m a more accurate form, as 
when we say the ratio between the elasticity of the 
ether and its density must be very large. Another 
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difficulty arises, too, from ^Iichelson’s experiment, 
which apparently shows that no relative motion 
exists between the ether and the earth, whereas a 
relative motion between the two must be postu- 
lated in order to explain the abei ration of 
light It has been suggested that this latter 
difficulty may be obviated by supposing that moving 
bodies contract in the direction of movement ; but 
tins hypothesis, though not impossible, cannot be 
cxpci mentally proved Further discussion of the 
difficulties connected with the Undulatory Theory of 
Light, how’ever, would be beyond the scope of my 
present purpose Doubtless, that theory contains 
an element of error as well as an element of truth. 
Yet the source of the error can be located, I think, 
in the postulate of ‘ether,’ and the essential 
hypothesis of the theory as stated above does not 
seem thereby to be affected, and so may be regarded 
as true 

§ 345 This view of the applicability of truth 
to scientific theories is not altogether foreign to the 
minds of physicists whose expressions — as far as 
physical theory is concerned — are often pragmatic 
in tone M Duhem seems to imply that when 
physical theory is complete and when it has been 
completely verified it will become not only useful, 
but true, and true in the realist sense M Poincare 
is even more emphatic. Science, he says, is not 
merely a rule for action — ^it gives us knowledge of 
objects Its utility lies in its power to enable us 
to foresee events, but foresight implies sight, and 
the value of prediction depends upon the accuracy 
with which events have previously been represented. 
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The syjnbols or figuied concepts, which in mathe- 
m itica] physics form the terms between which 
relations hold, may vary, but the equations to which 
they lead are the same Mass and energy cannot 
as yet be accurately defined, but conservation of 
mass and conservation of energy point at least to 
something which in leality is constant throughout. 
Ei'cn the famous postulate of Simplicity or Thought- 
economy IS, m the opinion of M Poincare, not 
wholly subjective. Simple laws are verified d peu 
pres , and this cannot be due to chance. There 
must be some cause for it in the nature of objective 
reality Finally, he points out that, though 
Mechanism is distiusted on account of its tendency 
to Realism, yet one of the chief conclusions to be 
drawn from Maxwell’s work is that we can always 
give to the material universe a meclianical explana- 
tion if we wish Nor will such an interpretation be 
altogether symbolic, for electric oscillations, the 
movements of a pendulum, and all periodic 
phenomena manifest “ une parents %nt%me qtti 
correspond d une reahte profonde.” 

§ 346. The significance of statements such as 
these seems to point to something more than a 
parallelism between the logical connections of a 
physical theory and the system of expenmental 
laws upon which it is based Moreover, this 
‘ parallelism ’ — which, in the opinion of Hertz, is 
the term that best expresses the relation of theory 
to fact — itself requires explanation. If the con- 
cepts which are used in physical theory, are merely 
ideal constructions logically connected together, 
how comes it about that they correspond symboh- 
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cally, point for point and connection for connection, 
with the facts to which they are applied ? The 
epistemology of physical theory cannot rest content 
without some further explanation. Parallelism 
cannot be ultimate, but, hlce concomitant variations, 
seems to postulate some causal connection The 
concepts of physical theory are ultimately derived 
fiom experience, and the conclusions of physical 
theory bring us back again to concrete experience 
in which more oi less completely they are realised 
In neither case is the coalescence whole and entire : 
yet contact with reality is theieby established, 
whence it would seem to follow that between logical 
connections on the one hand, and physical relations 
on the other, there must also be some form of 
correspondence, the natuie of which the term 
parallelism is hardly adequate to express. 

The possibility of parallelism, of useful symbohsm, 
and of predicating and conti oiling events by means 
of calculations based on theoretical assumptions can 
be cx’pkined only on the further assumption that 
the concepts which physical theory employs have 
some kind of objective truth These concepts may 
not be wholly true, still less adequately express the 
nature of objective reality ; but they are not mere 
symbols or mere picturesque representations. They 
give us at any rate some knowledge of our material 
environment. Most hypotheses, even when verified, 
tell us little of the inner nature of things. The 
knowledge which they give concerns for the most 
part their opciations and the relations one to another. 
Still ‘ aciio sequitur esse ’ and the nature of a relation 
depends upon the objects it relates. Mechanism is an 
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attempt to penetrate deeper into the nature of 
material things, and though it has failed to reduce 
everything to matter and motion or to show that 
no properties exist besides the mechanical, it repre- 
sents a true, if a one-sided and partial, aspect of 
tlie material world. 

It is not irrational, therefoie, to interpret the aim 
of physical science in a realistic sense, or even to 
say that some of the hypotheses which belong to 
physical theory give us ical knowledge of the laws 
which govern the universe in which we live. Realism 
is not incompatible with physical science. On the 
contrary, it gives to its speculations a richer meaning 
and a fuller significance than any that Pragmatism 
affords ; and it raises within us a rational hope that 
the realistic terminology of which the scientist, 
whether deliberately or from force of habit makes 
use, will in the end turn out to be something more 
than mere metaphor ; for, as M. Duhem remarks, 
“ fur et a mesure que les vuthodcs expenmentalcs 
frogressent, rtndetermimUon du symhok abstract que 
V experience physique fait correspondre au fait concret 
va en dminuant” ^ 


* La Thhne Phystque, chap, v., { ^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ABSOLUTE TRUTH. 

§ 347. In the chapter on “ Development and 
Validity” we saw that an absolutist of the Hegelian 
type regarded all development as a reconciliation of 
differences in a higher sjmthesis, and hence infeired 
that, until the complete and total synthesis of all 
differences is realised, knowledge is not only im- 
perfect, but is subject to indefinite modification 
Truth consists in a totality of syntheses , it is the 
complete harmony and unification of eveiy part of 
knowledge What we strive to know is Reality 
itself, and Reality is a system in which each part is 
related to all the rest and cannot be understood in 
isolation from the rest It is a coherent, organised 
whole, an individual whole, a whole which is essen- 
tially intelligible , and as such it is at once the 
Object which we seek to know, the Ideal towards 
which our knowledge tends, and the Criterion by 
which it must be judged Truth, thercfoie, is only 
another aspect of Reality itself, and is defined by 
Dr Joachim as “ the systematic coherence of a 
significant whole.” 

On this point there is substantial agreement among 
all absolutists, though in regard to points of 
secondaiy importance they differ. The Hegelian, 
foi instance, identifies Reality and Thought, whereas 
Mr. Bradley maintains that Thought is only a 
fundamental ‘ difference ’ of Reality. Thought, he 
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says, can never equate itself with Reality ; for in 
thought content and existence aie essentially dis- 
tinct, whereas in the Absolute they are one. Never- 
theless, as it IS the Experience of the Absolute which 
constitutes Reality, so it is the manifestation of 
that Experience in finite centres, where it is broken 
up by analysis and reunited m synthesis, that con- 
stitutes human truth, a truth which is ever approach- 
ing but never attains the systematic coherence of 
an individual whole. It is essential to truth, says 
Dr. Joachim, to “ manifest itself in the thmking of 
finite subjects ” ‘ The Absolute somehow reveals 
itself in us, and our human thinking is thus in some 
way or other the reproduction of the one eternal 
consciousness, “ m respect, at least, of its attnbute 
of self-ongmation and unification of the manifold.” ® 
So says T. H. Green , and again : “ Finite ex- 
periences are rooted in the Ideal They share its 
actuality and draw from it whatever being and 
conservability they possess ” “ Perfection of truth 

and of reality has in the end,” Mr Bradley tells us, 
“ the same character. It consists m positive, 
self-subsisting individuality ” 

Less or more [our judgments] actually possess the 
character and type of absolute truth and reality Thej 
can take the place of the Real to various extents, becadse 
containing in themselves less or more of its nature. 
They are its representatives, worse or better, m pro- 
portion as they present us with truth affected by greater 
or less derangement Human truths are true according 
as it would take less or more to convert them mto 
reality.® 

^ T/ie Nature of Truth, p 163 and c£ p 20 

® Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 77 

• Appearance and Reality, pp. 362, 363. 
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And again, Professor Bosanquet declares that 
“ for Logic, at all events, it is a postulate that 
‘ the truth is the whole ’ The forms of thought 
have the relation which is their truth in their power 
to constitute a totality ” * 

§ 34S Three doctrines underlie this Absolute 
theory of Truth • the doctrine (i) that relations 
mtimsically modify their terms , (2) that all parts 
and single judgments get their meaning from 
the whole , and (3) that the part played by the mind 
in the making or finding of truth is essential and 
intrinsic That this is so should, I think, be clear 
from what has already been said of the general 
standpoint of Absolutism in previous chapters. 
Hence I shall merely quote one or two passages 
from Dr Joachim’s Nature of Truth to illustrate the 
point 

Dr Joachim rejects the correspondence-notion of 
truth precisely because and precisely in so far as it 
contradicts the three fundamental doctrines of 
Absolutism mentioned above. “ There is no 
correspondence,” he says, "between two simple 
entities, nor between elements of wholes considered 
as simple beings, t e , without respect to the 
systematisation of their wholes.” * “ If we identify, 
distinguish, or in any way relate A and B — two 
simple entities — ue have co ipso retracted their 
simplicity , and their simplicity never existed, if 
their nature justified our proceedings.” A purely 
external relation is meaningless, and would be “ a 
third independent entity which in no intelligible 

* Loi’ir, 1 , p 3. 

• The Nalurc of Truth, p. lO. 
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Cense rclntcs the first two ” Every relation qualifies 
and modifies intrinsically its terms.^ 

§ 349. Correspondence, indeed, is admitted as a 
‘ symptom of truth,’ but this correspondence depends 
primarily on something which itself conditions the 
being and the nature of the correspondence ® 

Correspondence, when attributed to wholes, is simply 
a name for identity of purpose expressed through 
materially diffei ent constituents as an identical structure, 
plan, or cycle of functions , and, when attributed to the 
parts, it means identity of function contributed mainly 
by materially different constituents towards the mam- 
tenance of the identical plan or purpose.® 

Even the unity of the elements is derived from 
the whole Hence, “correspondence, as a con- 
stitutive condition of truth, sinks more and more 
into the background,” and instead “ truth is seen 
to depend on the nature of the idea expressing itself 
in the inner structme of the coirespondiiig wholes.” 
And this idea acquires its own significance, its 
fulness of meaning and its power to constitute truth, 
from "a larger significant system to which it 
contributes.” * 

§ 350 Again, “ truth is not truth unless it is 
recognised.” The fmdmg of truth as a historical 
process in my mind is irrelevant to the nature. of 
truth, yet truth must be for some mind if it is to 
exist at all.® The real factor m knowledge cannot 
be external to mind or unrelated to consciousness. 
Truth IS independent of this 01 that mind, qud this 
or that mind, and to its stubborn and mdependent 

1 Ibtd , p I r, and cf pp 43 cl seq 49 

* /bid., p. 16. ®Ibja, p. 10 *fb’£i,pi6. “/bid.p 14. 
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nature all thinliing must conform under pain of 
error ; yet ‘ this independent tnitli lives and moves 
and has its bf ini' in the judgments of finite minds ’ 
It IS cbieiitial to it to he expressed and it is expressed 
as a system of knowledge which constitutes and is 
constituted by the intellectual individualities of 
many finite Hunkers ‘ If the truth of my judgments 
Ijc rcgardrxl as the correspondence between two 
factors m knowledge, the one vague, imperfectly 
articulate, and more or less unmcdiated feeling, 
te, the common cinironment which is the world, 
the other a relieetive judgment, a distinctly conceived 
syiitla SIS of Thing and Property, then my judgment 
IS true only li, as a whole of parts, it exhibits an 
inner structure identical in structure with the real 
faetejr, or some suboidmate whole within the real 
factoi. Yet the two fac.tois are not independent 
The ‘real’ factor is ‘uniquely tinged with our 
respi dive mdividuahties,’ and the mental factor is 
communicable and so not purely personal The 
c 01 respondeiice cannot be one of structure only, the 
diffciciice being merely ‘material;’ for a purely 
external relation is impossible The matter of the 
‘ fc-lt-wholc- ’ and of ‘ thought-whole ’ must affect 
lilt ir respective foims They cannot consist of 
( luncnts together wnth a scheme of relations ® 
Jnicts, again, if regarded as objects of possible 
sensations or judgments, arc not independent , but 
are essentially related to scnsating and thinking 
They are only a partial factor, dependent for its 
being and natin e upon anotlier factor, and incapable 
of being 111 itself or independent ® 

> Ibid , pp, 20, 22. * Ibid , pp, 23, 24. 


• Ibid., 
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For Absolutism, then, there is no hard and fast 
separation between knowledge and reality. Know- 
ledge IS an attempt to express reality, to think it , 
and in so far as our knowledge approximates to 
reality itself it is true. 

Anything is true [says Dr J oachim] which can b,e 
conceived ('), [and] to conceive means to think out 
clearly and logically, to hold many elements together 
in a connection necessitated by their several contents ; 
[while] ‘ the conceivable ’ is a significant whole, a whole 
possessed of meaning for thought, [a whole] such that 
all its constituent elements reciprocally determine one 
another’s being as contributory features m a single 
concrete meaning ^ 

§ 351 Several impoitant corollaries are deduced 
from this ‘ Coherence-notion ’ of truth Fust of all 
‘ necessity ’ is h5^othetical Strictly speaking, 
there are no ‘necessary truths.* 

Necessity [says Professor Bosanquet] is a character 
attaching to parts or differences inter-related within 
wholes, univeisals or identities If theie were any 
totality such that it could not be set over against 
something else as a pait or diffeicnce within a further 
sj'stem, such a totality could not be known under an 
aspect of necessity * 

Necessity is thus dependent on the Wliole. it 
may be used synonymously with ‘ self-evidence ’ and 
‘propriety’ to express the fact that m knowledge 
“ we are not free, but are under a constraint 
exercised upon us by the content of knowledge 
itself, such that some judgments have to be accepted 
and others to be rejected.” ® But the ‘ content of 
knowledge ’ in this case is a more or less clear 

^ n. 66. * Logic, vol II , p. 235. r Ibid., p. 232. 
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apprehension of some whole (space, lor example), 
but ultimately of the Whole or of Reality itsclt. 

As a consequence of this doeinne, Professor 
Bosanqiiet is forced to find some otlier name for the 
Laws of Thought He cannot call them ‘ necessary 
truths,’ since, concerned as they arc with the nature 
of being itself, they cannot be regarded as dependent 
on any whole less than Reality itself Hence 
Professor Bosanquet tieats them as postulates. 

I call these principles by the name of Postulates 
[ho says] because when presented to me as abstract 
leflective ideas they operate as guides to knowledge 
which lead to their subsequent substantiation in a 
concrete foim As reflective conceptions, then they 
are postulates, t e , principles which we use because we 
need them ^ 

Thus, the absolutist, having set up* the systematic 
coherence of a significant whole as the sole criterion 
of truth is forced to take an almost pragmatic view 
of the fundamental laws of being and of thought. 

§ 332 Another corollary to the Coherence- 
notion of Truth is the doctrine that truth cannot be 
piedicated of any single judgment m isolation ® Dr. 
Joachim rejects the view that “ what is true is 
eo Ipso absolutely true ” Partial truths are not 
‘true about a part of the matter, but false when 
taken as equivalent to the whole.’ Nor do we add 
to them or supplement them by further determi- 
nation Such a view "would make it impossible 
to show that the truth of true judgments is 
essentially the truth of a system of knowledge ; 
and it would make it equally impossible to show 

* Ibid , p 206. ? Ibid , p 93. 
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that the truth of systems of knowledge is borrowed 
from the Ideal experience, which is strngghng for 
self-fulfilment in them ” ^ The judgment that a 
triangle with equal angles has also equal sides, or 
that 3® = 9 IS not true at all, if taken in isolation ; 
for in isolation such judgments are practically 
meaningless Every judgment is “ a piece of 
concrete thinking which occurs in a particular 
context, issues from a special background, concen- 
trates in itself various degrees of knowledge ; and 
by these determining factors its meaning is 
coloured ” A judgment is the inseparable unity of 
thinking and of the object thought , so that to the 
boy wlio IS learning the multiplication table, the 
judgment 3^ = 9 possesses probably a mmimum of 
meaning ; while to the arithmetician it is perhaps 
a symbol for the whole science of Arithmetic * The 
numeiical system in its fundamental features is 
assumed m every judgment that anyone makes 
about numbers. And similarly in Science no 
universal judgment can be violated without destioy- 
ing its determinate meaning , and, therefore, m 
isolation such a judgment cannot be absolutely 
true® Isolated judgments are at best mutilated 
fragments, caricatures, faint shadows of truth.* 

§ 353 ' Absolute truth, tlien, is an Ideal ; it is 
not something which actually exists. It is an 

organised mdividual experience, self-fulfilling and self- 
fulfilled, but its organisation is the process of its self- 
fulfilment and the concrete manifestation of its individu- 
ality. The whole ts not, if ‘ is ’ implies that its nature 
is a finished product prior or postenor to the process, 
or m any sense apart fiom it. 

* loc. cit , pp 87-89. * pp. 92, 93. * pp. 97 et seq. • p. 102. 

nil 
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Human knowledge — not merely my knowledge and 
yours, but the best and fullest knowledge in the 
world at any stage of its development — is clearly 
not the significant whole in the ideally complete and 
individual sense Hence truth is, from the point 
of view of the human intellect, an ideal, and an ideal 
which can never as such or in its completeness be 
actual as human experience.^ Human knowledge 
may have degrees of truth in proportion as it 
contains more or less of the nature of the Real,* and 
its degree of truth will depend upon its completeness 
and its systematic coherence , but human knowledge 
can never attain the ideal of Absolute truth which 
is the completely individual, self-sustained, signifi- 
cant whole, the articulate connectedness of which 
demands discursive experience in a system of 
judgments® All human knowledge, therefore, is 
wanting, not only in completeness, but also in 
certainty. No portion of knowledge is certain, says 
Dr. Mellone, until all portions have been so 
developed that they may he seen to form an all- 
inclusn'e whole And as this would be omniscience, 
it is impossible for man so long as he remains finite. 
Thus, human knowledge is only an approximation, 
as yet very inadequate and far removed from the 
ideal ; and therefore, except within the bare facts 
of our sensations and mental images, it is uncertain, 
and may have to be completely transformed ® 

§ 354- The doctrine of Absolute Truth which I 
have briefly outlined above, chiefly m the words of 

1 Ibid , pp 76, 7^ 

* Appearance and Reality, 162 (but cf. whole of chap xxiv ) 

* The Nature of Truth, pp 113, 114 

* Essays m Phil Criticism and Construction, Introduction. 
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Dr. Joachim, its principal exponent, itself 
undoubtedly contains much that is true ; and yet 
also much that, to my mind, seems false. It is 
based on assumptions which I cannot admit ; and 
it leads to consequences which, to a seeker after 
knowledge and truth, are, on account of the 
scepticism they imply, extremely repugnant The 
assumptions upon which it is founded have already 
been discussed, with the result that they proved 
to be not only unnecessary and useless as an 
explanation of the data of experience, but also 
self-contradictory Relations presuppose qualities, 
and modifications m relations arise from modifica- 
tions in the qualities. But the relation is not a link 
between the qualities except m so far as the objects 
related are apprehended in a single mental act ; 
and if a relation exist objectively at all, it exists as 
an attribute of each object, not of the two taken 
together. When I apprehend the nature of a simple 
entity to be A and the nature of another ciraple 
entity to be B, and then combine these two judg- 
ments in one and say A is different from B, I do not 
see why ‘ either the simplicity of A and B is destroyed 
or else my judgment is unfounded.’ Again, granted 
that the correspondence between two wholes is due to 
identity of structure or identity of function in the 
paits, and that this presupposes a universal idea 
which is expressed m each, it by no means follows 
that the universal is really one, or that it is the 
ground of a real whole. The ‘ correspondence ’ is 
sufficiently accounted for by the logical unity of the 
universal under which are apprehended the struc- 
tural similarities of the objects that correspond 
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And a logical unity gives us, not a real whole, but 
a logical whole, a whole for thought. That logical 
and teleological wholes imply a Divine mind which 
apprehends them and has constructed them 
according to a rational plan which they imperfectly 
realise, may be granted , but this rational plan is 
expressed in substantial real unities or individuals, 
co-cxistiiig and interacting, but not necessarily 
postulating an immanent ground And, lastly, if 
the real factor in knowledge docs get a unique 
tinge from the mental factor, that ‘ tinge ’ must 
vitiate the objectivity of knowledge and the alleged 
independence of truth, unless, indeed, it can be 
distinguished flora the real and objective factor 
which would thus be left untinged. 

Dr Joachim’s novel definition of truth as the 
“ systematic cohcicnce of a significant whole,” if 
interpreted in tlie sense m which he inteiprets it, 
seems to me an unwarrantable assumption. Human 
knowledge does become more coherent and more 
systematic as it advances, and on this account is 
more adequate to represent Reality, but truth can 
hardly be identified with this ‘ coherence,’ which is 
only one of its propeities Nor is coherence of 
much practical use as a ciitcrion of truth, for it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to compare 
two thcoiics in regard to their degree of systemati- 
sation and coherence 

§ 355- The sceptical consequences which follow 
from this doctiine of absolute truth are disastrous 
for human truth. Professor Bosanquet’s Iview of 
necessity as essentially dependent on the whole, if 
taken in combination with the doctrme that a part 
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is unintelligible in abstraction from the whole, 
destroys the axiomatic character of all ‘ necessary 
truths ’ Rut, m tlie first place, why should necessity 
be restricted to the parts and be denied of the 
whole ’ The whole, it is admitted, exists of itself, for 
itself, and through itself , and so may surely be said to 
necessitate itself, or to constitute a factual necessity. 
And, secondly, why may not a part manifest, without 
mutilating, some character or aspect of the whole? 
If it does, the laws of thought may still be necessary 
truths, though in this view only h5q)othcticaUy 
necessary , but, if it does not, they are reduced to 
the status of postulates, and the certainty of human 
knowledge is taken aw'ay For if the laws of 
thought are merely postulates, all human knowledge 
IS a postulate , since the validity of the laws of 
thought IS presupposed in every judgment that we 
make. And if these postulates are due merely to 
human needs, human knowledge ceases to be 
objectively valid until we can proi^c that what 
human needs force us to postulate is itself objec- 
tively valid ; and this we cannot do without assuming 
the validity of the laws of thought 
At first sight, Jlr Bradley’s Intellect ualism seems 
to be irreconcilable with the pragmatic position 
adopted by Professor Bosanquet in legard to the 
Laws of Thought. “ In all cases,” says the 
fqimer, “that alone is valid for the intellect which 
in a calm moment it is incapable of doubting 
and m the next sentence the intiinsic necessity of 
axioms seems to be admitted, for we read . “ It is 
only that which for thought is compulsory and 
irresistible — only that which thought must assert 
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in attempting to deny it — which is a valid founda- 
tion for metaphysical tiuth”^ But Mr Biadley’s 
concession that “ the theoretical axiom is the 
statement of an impulse to act m a certain manner ” 
destroys the force of his intellectual criterion and 
seems to make it as subjective as that of Professor 
Bosanquet and the pragmatists For, though 
theoretical needs are distinguished from practical 
needs, and though we are told that “ thinking is 
the attempt to satisfy a special impulse,” it is still 
a subjective and a psychological impulse that 
prompts us to think , and though the attempt to 
think “ implies an assumption about reality ” which 
becomes ‘our intellectual standard or axiom,’ that 
assumption about reality ts an assumption, the 
objective validity of which cannot be known, but 
IS merely postulated 

§ 356 The subjectivity of axioms m Absolutism 
may be traced back to the Copernican Revolution 
of Kant There are but two alternatives Either 
the content of thought is determined by the object 
or it IS determined by the structure of the mind ; 
and m the latter case it is subjective. And though 
the identification of Thought and Reality once more 
restores a certain objectivity to the content of our 
axiomatic principles as to the content of other 
thoughts , it does so only again to deprive us of 
it by the doctrine that no truth short of the whole 
truth is really true. Axioms, like other single and 
isolated judgments, are but ‘ mutilated shreds of 
knowledge,’ torn from a larger whole and hable 
to indefinite modification before they can be jomed 

^Appearance ani EealUy, p. 151. 
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Up in the cohcicnt system of Absolute Tuith. Dr. 
Joachim acknowledges that this view is inconsistent 
with the ‘ obvious ’ interpretation which we put 
upon ‘ true judgments,* and that the ordinary 
doctrine that what is once hue is always true seems 
at first sight unanswerable. But, he urges, if this 
view of isolated judgments is false, it would be 
impossible to show that all partial truths are derived 
from the truth of the whole , hence isolated judg- 
ments must be sacrificed Personally, I should 
prefer to sacrifice the doctrine that truth is a whole, 
rather than have to mutilate my premisses in order 
to make them lead to the conclusion which I might 
desire to deduce. Dr Joachim, however, has 
elected to hold fast to the Coherence-notion of 
truth at all costs, and so has sought about for some 
means of reconciling the doctrine that no isolated 
judgment can be true with the apparent fact that 
such judgments are true and peisist in remaining 
true in spite of growth and development. Hence, 
he has discovered that isolated judgments on 
examination turn out to be practically meaning- 
less ^ 

This I cannot admit. I am quite willing to grant, 
of course, that the proposition ‘ three threes are 
nine ’ for the boy who is only just learning the 
multiplication table has only a ‘ minimum of 
meaning,’ in the sense that he knows little of its 
relations to other arithmetical propositions of a more 
complex nature. Still the proposition has meaning 
and very definite meaning even for a small boy m a 
Preparatory School, provided he has been properly 

* Nature of Truth, pp. 87 e< seq. 
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i aught, and has not merely learnt his tables like a 
parrot. It implies that he already knows some- 
thmg of the way in which numbers may be grouped 
and combined. Nor do I think that as the boy 
develops into a mathematician the proposition 
‘ three threes are nine ’ undergoes any intrinsic 
modification It is still the same item of knowledge 
that it always was, though the arithmetician knows 
more about it, because he knows its relation to other 
items of knowledge and its place m the general 
science of .Arithmetic 

The doctrine that every item of knowledge is 
related to every other item of knowledge is tiue ; 
but to suppose that each item is intrinsically affected 
by its relations to other items, and, in consequence, 
changes as these other items become known, seems 
to lead to absurdity It is difficult, for instance, to 
sec how one’s knowledge (v g ) of the Constitution 
of Sparta can be affected by one’s knowledge of the 
Law of Specific Gravity, or how one’s knowledge of 
the multiplication table can bo modified by what 
one learns later of the anatomy of the Amphioxus. 
No one dreams that ‘ isolated ’ judgments express 
the whole truth about reality, nor does anyone 
deny that as knowledge grow's in any particular 
branch of science the judgments in which it is 
expressed acquire fuller significance. But this is 
very different from asserting that isolated judg- 
ments are intrinsically modified as knowledge grows, 
and IS quite compatible with the facts of actual 
knowing, w'hich the Cohcicnce-theory is not. It is 
useless, however, to discuss the matter further, for 
it rests entirely upon the view that one talces of 
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relations If relations are a kind of physical nexus 
binding objects together and arising simultaneously 
and on the same level within an organic whole, then 
it is doubtless impossible to know an object without 
knowing its relations , but if the relations are 
essentially dependent upon the nature of the objects 
related, though not vice versa as well, then it is 
possible to know an object without knowing its 
relations ; and, as those relations become known, 
one’s previous notion of the object will not necessarily 
have to be changed but wall merely become larger, 
fuller and more significant. "" 

§ 357 Closely connected with the Absolute 
theory of Truth is the absolute theory of Error. 
Error is defined by Mr. Bradley as “ the qualification 
of Reality in such a way that m the result it has an 
inconsistent content ; ” ^ and by Dr. Joachim as 
“that form of ignorance which poses, to itself and 
to others, as indubitable knowledge, or that form of 
false thinking which unhesitatingly claims to be 
true, and in so claiming substantiates or completes 
its falsity,” * There are no judgments which are 
false as such, says Dr. Joachim. The judgment 
‘2 + 3 = 6’ IS no more false, as such, than a road is 
wrong per se. It is false because its meaning is 
part of a context of meaning, and a part which 
collides with other parts. The judgment is really 
2 + 3 conceived under the conditions of the 
numerical system = 6.® 

How the judgment 2 + 3 =6 or any other j'udgment 
involving numbers can be conceived, or can have 

* A ppearance and Realtly, p. 189 

i The Nature of Truth, p. 142. * Ibtd , p, 143. 
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any meaning whatsoever apart from the numerical 
S5fStem, is more than I can understand. If such a 
judgment is made intelligibly and means anything 
at all it implies that the notions of ‘ units,’ 
‘ addition of units,’ ‘ sums of units,’ and ‘ equality ’ 
arc already understood , and when these are 
understood (i e , as soon as it is possible to make 
the judgment at all) the assertion that 2 + 3=6 at 
once becomes false , and false as such, so it seems 
to me, because between the notions which it involves 
there is an obvious contradiction 

§ 358 Mr Bradley’s view of error is somewhat 
less sceptical He admits that “ every judgment, 
whether positive or negative, and however frivolous 
in character, makes an assertion about Reality ; ” 
and that “ the content asserted cannot be altogether 
an error , ” though he adds that “ its ultimate truth 
may quite transform its original meaning.” ^ The 
expression ‘ quite transform its original meaning,’ 
however, is clearly an exaggeration. The original 
meaning will have to be transformed only tn so far 
as it IS erroneous. This is implied in the doctrine of 
degrees of Truth and of Reality ; for we are dis- 
tinctly told that “ of two given appearances the 
one more wide or more harmonious is more real 
(and more true) It approaches nearer to a single, 
all-contaming individuality. To remedy its im- 
perfections, in other words, we should have to make a 
smaller alteration.” * 

But the real question is whether m a given 
claim to truth or in a system of such claims 

^Appearance and Reality, p 366. 

' Ihid., p. 364. (Italics mine ) 
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we can distinguish parts which will have to be 
modified liom parts winch will not , or, m other 
words, whether we can locate our eirors And upon 
this question Realism and Absolutism are m violent 
antagonism. The absolutist with his theory that 
Reality is one organic whole m which each part is 
essentially dependent upon the rest, denies that any 
one part can be truly known until the whole is 
known, and so is forced to take up a sceptical 
attitude in regard to human knowledge and human 
truth. The realist, on the other hand, while 
admitting that the universe is a logical whole, or a 
whole such that each of its parts is systematically 
related to aU the rest and would be apprehended as 
such by an intelligence which should be capable of 
understanding the whole universe, affirms that each 
part and each aspect of the universe expresses truly, 
though inadequately and incompletely, the 
S3'stematic plan of the whole He affirms that, w ere 
our knowledge complete, the relation between 
3* and g would stiU be one of equality, and that the 
circumference of a circle would still be v times its 
diameter. And he does so on good grounds For 
not only is there no evidence that any intrinsic 
change has taken place, or is likely to take place, m 
regard to judgments such as these ; but the 
absolutist in order to establish the contrary doctrine 
which is implied in the Coherence-notion, would 
have to prove that every relation of every object so 
modified each and all its other relations that unless 
every one of them was fully known, our knowledge 
of the rest would not only be inadequate and partial, 
but false ; and this he cannot do. New experience 
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does sometimes render erroneous what was foimcrly 
taken to be true , but this cannot be said to be a 
general rule, nor can rve say that an increase of 
knowledge entirely destroys the validity of those 
interpretations we stigmatise as false Often enough, 
as we have seen in a previous chapter, within a 
theory we can distinguish what may possibly be 
false fioin what is certainly true , and in general, as 
our conception of things and their relations grows 
more and mjre systematic, we find that axioms and 
first principles, as well as facts, remain for the most 
part, unchanged, subordinate hypotheses and ex- 
planations the scope of which is comparatively 
narrow, alone being subject to modifications and 
reversals. 

§ 359. But apai t from the testimony of experience 
there is an tmpassc in Dr Joachim’s theory of truth, 
which, as we saiv when discussing Absolutism from 
the metaphysical point of view,^ no ingenuity on the 
part of absolutist has been able to ehmmate or 
overcome I rjfer to the difficulty, or, rather, the 
impossibility, of explaining metaphysically the re- 
lation of finite centres of experience to the Absolute 
Ground upon which they depend. In what way 
does the Absolute manifest itself in finite centres, 
and how if our thoughts are wdiolly a manifestation 
of the Experience of the Absolute, can we reconcile 
human error with Absolute Truth ? We do make 
mistakes. We affirm that S is P w'hen it is not P ; 
and to say that the eiror is icmoved when Pjis 
referred to a larger w'hole does not get rid of the 
falsity of our picvious statement, a falsity which is 

‘cf, § 195. 
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inconceivable if the absolute is really responsible for 
our thoughts Indeed, Dr. Joadnm frankly con- 
fesses that ‘ the reconahotion of the viodal nature 
of finite subjects with this self-assertive inde- 
pendence,’ and ‘ the conception of the individuality 
of the significant whole as a life tunelessly self- 
fulfilled through the opposition which it creates, 
and in creating overcomes ’ are mysteries, and 
mysteries which he does not attempt to solve But 
neither he nor any other absolutist seems to recog- 
nise that between the ‘ modal ’ nature of the finite 
subject and its ‘self-assertive independence,’ between 
a life timelessly self-fulfilled and lives which are 
contingent and temporal, and between the creation 
of something opposed and different and the over- 
coming of that opposition and difference, there is a 
flat contradiction which can be solved only by 
denying the fundamental assumptions upon which 
it rests This objection is, m my opinion, fatal to 
Absolutism, and shows that the idea which it 
endcavouis to cii press is one-sided and full of 
inconsistency. Absolutism has tins in its favour, 
that it appeals to our love of unity and to our desire 
for union with the Divine , and for this reason has 
elicited the sympathy even of an analytic mind 
such as that of the late Professor Sidgwick. But it 
is vague and indefinite, and it fails to explain just 
that which we all of us desire most to know — the 
relation which holds between God and man. Its 
failure, too, is not merely one of ignorance, but of 
positive error. The conception of the finite mind 
as a vehicle of the Eternal Consciousness, in which 
the latter is ever trying in vain to realise and express 
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itself, seems to mci ge the individual in the Absolute. 
M an becomes meiely a particular collection or 
synthesis of the thoughts of an Eternal Ego, a 
‘finite centre of expenence’ entirely dependent 
upon the Ground for its nature, its character, and 
even its individuality. Personality and Freedom 
are thus declared to be illusions, arising from the 
human point of view, instead of fundamental truths 
which every human mind is forced to recognise in 
the data of his experience , while human knowledge, 
ever tinged by ‘ the confused mass of idiosyncrasies 
which distinguish this mind from that,’ is, and is 
destined to remain, incomplete, and to an unascer- 
tamable extent erroneous. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE NATURE OF PRAGMATIC TRUTH. 

§ 360. Some time ago my attention was called 
to the writings of Georg Simmel, who, though his 
energies have been devoted, for the most part, to 
the study of Economics and to the history of 
philosophy, IS justly regarded as one of Germany’s 
leading pragmatists ^ Between economical values 
and logical values Herr Simmel finds a resemblance 
which is not merely external, but deep-rooted in the 
very nature of value, and for this reason in the third 
chapter of his Phtlosophie des Geldes, he gives us a 
sketch of his views on truth, a sketch which is 

^ cf. The Meaning of Truth, p 66. 
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extremely useful for our purposes, because it 
provides us with a connecting link between the 
Relativism implicit m absolute truth and the 
Humanism which is the chief characteristic of 
pragmatic truth Indeed, Herr Simmel has given 
to pragmatic truth a philosophic setting which 
seems to present it in its true light, and to give one 
an appreciation of its real meaning, such as is 
difficult to obtain from the somewhat disconnected 
and more rhetorical utterances of Anglo-amencan 
pragmatists 

§ 361. Herr Simmel’s standpoint is essentially 
physiological and anthropomorphic ^ Like Dr. 
Schiller, he believes that our ‘ world ’ is due to a 
process whereby we attiibute to objective reality 
forms that we find within our psycho-physical 
organism, in which an alternation between rest and 
motion, between anabolism and katabohsm is the 
primary condition of life® 

Then only do wc think that we are qualified to enter as 
part of the universe, provided its form corresponds with 
the forms of our own inner nature. Accordingly, we 
organise the irregular co-existences and sequences of 
our first impressions, in that w’e distinguish in an object 
its permanent and essential substance from its motions, 
colourings and changes whose comings and goings leave 
the constancy of its essence unchanged. Just as we 
believe that we perceive within ourselves a psychical 
being whose existence and character depends upon itself 

* cf supra, § 205 

*The following paragraphs have been translated from the 
third chapter of Herr Simmel’s Philosophic des Geldes, pp 58 
et seq '1 he aim of the translator has been to give the sense, 
rather than an e\act literal rendering, of the author , and 
many phrases and passages of minor importance have, of coarse, 
been omitted 
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alone, and distinguish this from those thoughts, occur- 
rences, and developments which are what they are only 
through leference to others , so we look in the world 
for substances, magnitudes, and forces whose being 
and meaning is grounded m themselves alone, and dis- 
tinguish these from all relative determinations which 
are what they are only through comparison, contact, or 
reaction with others. . . . [Thus grows up the distinc- 
tion between absolute and relative,'] And though in 
our psycho-physical being, motion and rest, activity 
ad, extra and aggregation ad vitra aie bound together in 
such a way that they find in one another their actuality 
and their meaning, yet it is the ‘ rest ’ and the ‘ sub- 
stantial ’ that we find peculiarly full of value. Hence in 
the objective woild also we look for the self-sufficient 
and the self-grounded, for substances, spirits, things in 
themselves, and in this way gam fixed points which 
direct us in the confused jumble of phenomena and give 
us the objective counterpart of that which we represent 
in ourselves as our values and definitives t 
This search for an absolute, however, is only a pre- 
liminary stage which must be got ovei by thinking. 
[Thus] it IS a fundamental characteristic of modern 
science that it understands phenomena no longer through 
and as special substances, but as movements whose 
grounds move further and further away into property- 
lessness , that it seeks to express the qualities attached to 
things as quantitative, and thercfoie as relatively defined , 
that it teaches instead of organic, physical, ethical and 
social forms, a restless evolution in which each element 
acquires a place confined and determinable only through 
its relation with its before and its after, that it re- 
nounces the actual essence of things as such, and con- 
tents itself with the establishing of relations which 
appear between ‘ things ’ and our minds, as seen from 
the standpoint of the latter * 

§ 362 On the other hand, all this seems to postulate 
a fixed point, an absolute truth. . . . The flux and 
relativity of physical processes must not affect the pre* 

‘PP 58,59. a. The Meaning of Truth, -pp. 61 et seq, ‘p 60. 
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suppositions and rules accoiding to which we fiist decide 
whether our actual knowledge really bears this or 
another character. Tlie purely psychological origin into 
which all objective knowledge has to be analysed, needs 
fixed axioms which themselves cannot have a purely 
psychological significance. . . • The truth of any 
proposition can be known only by reason of criteria 
which diaw their legitimation from yet higher ones, so 
that there is built ujj a series of items of knowledge one 
above the other, each of which is valid only on condition 
of another. Yet these series — ^lest they hang in the air, 
or rather in order to be possible at all — must somewhere 
have an ultimate ground, a highest court of appeal, 
which shall give legitimation to all the following links 
m the chain without needing such itself. This is the 
schema under which all actual knowledge can be co- 
ordinated But what tins absolute knowledge is, we 
can never know, foi the piocess of analysis into higher 
principles can ne\er come to an end There is always 
the possibility of discovering that what we have taken 
to be an ultimate proposition is really conditioned by 
another, as the history of knowledge has shown times 
without number.^ We certainly have axioms wliich 
cannot be proved and upon which all derivative 
proofs depend , but thought stops wnth these only until 
It can get beyond to something higher which on its side 
shall prove the hitheito axiomatic ^ 

Again, if one pursues the proof of a proposition into 
its grounds, and these again into theirs, one often finds 
that the proof is possible only provided one assumes the 
first proposition which was to be proved, as already 
proved. . . . [And] if we do not want to stop dog- 
matically and once for all at a truth which needs no 
proof, we had better take this reciprocity of mutual proof 
as the fundamental form of thought and of completed 
knowledge. Thus knowledge is a process which hangs 
freely m the air, so to speak, and of w'hich the elements 
dctcimine reciprocally their positions just as masses of 
matter do theiis in virtue of their weight. And' this is 

* pp 60, 61 * p. 63. 
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no mere coincidence, but a necessity peculiar to our 
minds, which know truth through proof, and so must 
either put off its knowability indefinitely, or twist it 
round m a circle. For one proposition is true only in 
relation to anothei, which othei is true ultimately only 
in relation to the first. Thus the whole of knowledge is 
as little true as the whole of matter is heavy It is only 
of the relations of the parts among themselves that these 
properties are valid Of the whole they cannot be 
preheated without a contradiction.^ 

§ 363 Starting from a physiological point of view, 
Herr Simmel has led us on to a doctrine of truth 
which IS very similar to the Coherence-theory of Dr. 
Joachim, except that he lays the chief emphasis on 
the relativity of the parts rather than on the unity 
of the whole But Herr Simmel does not stop here. 
He finds that the relativity which exists between the 
inner elements of knowledge is but part of a wider 
relativity which embraces both the theoretical and 
the practical interests of life In knowing we do 
Bot copy reality, but all presentation is a function 
of a special psycho-physical organisation 

From the vast difference which is to be found between 
the wellbtlder of the insect with its facet-eyes, of the eagle 
with a power of sight the keenness of which is incon- 
ceivable, of the proteus angmnus with eyes scarce 
developed at all, of ourselves and of countless others, we 
are forced to conclude that no one copies the outer woild 
in its objectively existing form Our representations 
are directive of our jiractical life, of actions through 
which we place ourselves in connection with the woild 
as it stands relatively independent of our subjectively 
determined ideas fAnd similarly for animals], though 
their actions arc determined by very different forms of 
the same world. [In both cases] actions undertaken 

‘ pp 61, 64. 
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by reason of ideas which ceilainly in no way resemble 
objectively existing beings, obtain from the Litter results 
of such a calculability, purpose encss, certainty, that it 
could not be gi eater even if wc possessed a knowledge 
of objective relations as they aie in themselves ; whilst 
other actions, viz , those which result from ‘ false ' 
ideas, result only in real injury ^ 

What, then, can truth mean [asks Herr Simmel], which 
is wholly different for the animals and for us, which iii 
no way corresponds W'lth objective icality, and which 
neveitheless leads to the desired results as surely as 
if this were the case?* [His reply is ] Each 
species has an organisation suited to its special 
purpose m life. Hence whether an action prompted by 
a presentation will lead to useful consequences cannot 
be detci mined by the content of that presentation ; 
but will depend upon the result to which the presentation 
leads as a real process witlun the organism acting m 
co-operation with the rest of its psycho-phjisical powers 
and m reference to the special life-exigencies of each. 
If, then, we say that man performs actions which sup- 
port and further life on the basis of true ideas, and 
actions which aie destructive of life on the basis of false 
ideas, truth, which is different for each species endowed 
with consciousness and for none is a mii ror of the thing in 
itself, can only mean that idea which in connection with 
the entire and specific organism its faculties and its needs, 
leads to useful lesults. Originally an idea is not useful 
because it is true , but we give the honourable name of 
‘ true ’ to those ideas which, working in us as real forces 
or processes, lead to useful conduct. Hence there are, m 
the mam, as many specifically distinct truths as there 
are specifically distinct organisations and life exigencies. 
The sense-form which for the insect is ‘ truth,’ would 
clearly not be so for the eagle ; since that very sense- 
form on the basis of which the insect in connection 
with his inner and outer constellations acts usefully, 
would for the eagle in connection with his lead to wholly 
meaningless and destructive actions * 

1 p 64. * p 64- * PP 6s, 66. 
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§ 364. That man now has an a^jjrcijatc of fi\ed and 
nonnativc Irutlis is due to Ins liaiiiig alwajs cxu-rciscd 
a choice in rt^iaid to the countLss ide.us which arise 
jjiS cliologicall}’ within him, accoiding to W'hcther the 
actions which they promjned led to u.'cful or harmful 
consequences lie has no other criteiion ol truth except 
tliat it leads to the desired cnn-equcnees But inas- 
much as by means of this pioce-s of sold tioii there has 
been bird w’lthin liim certain jicimanriitlv useful wa\s 
of jiercLiviiif;, these together form a kiw^dom of the 
tkeoyclical, which now acts as an inner ciitenon deter- 
mining the u'li vance of all fn li ideas Thus indicidual 
items of hiiow ledge reeipi f leally sujjport one another 
[j; g , in Geometry] m that norms anfl facts, once fixed, 
serve as a jaoof lor other-. . . But tli''* whole itself 

has validitv only in relation to dctei inmate psycho- 
physical 01 xaiiisms, to then ( onditions of liie, and to the 
useful nataic of their actions * 

This notion of truth as the relation of ideas to one 
another, but as I ■( longing to none as an absolute quality, 
applies also to the idea of a single object Kant was 
right when he said that out of the chaotic manifold of our 
serise-inijircssions w'e pick out individual impressions 
as belonging to one another and groiqi them into units, 
which we d( scribe as ‘objects’ An object is nothing 
but a totality of impresaions gathei ed into a unity, and 
its unity Is nothing but the functional inter-connection, 
inter-relation, and inter-drjiendence of the individual 
imjiressions and pereejition-niaterials As the 

unity of a social body means the forces of interaction 
and colic sion exercised by the individuals which compose 
it, or, m other words, the dynamical relation between 
thc‘m , so the mental realisation of the unity of an object 
inijjlies nothing iiicjrc than intci action between the 
elements wliuli gej to foim the jicicejit of it In know- 
ledge, just as in ait, isolated elements arc ncithei true 
nor false in tlicniselves, for they do not copy reality , 
but then tiuth consists in the lelation of the elements 
one to anothei.- 

‘ p 66. * p 67. 
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§ 365. One may lormulatc Relativism in respect to 
the principles of knov' ledge thiii Constitutive axioms 
expressing once and for all the being of tliingi must 
be transformed into icgulativc nouns which are meiely 
landmarks foi advancing knowledge The highest and 
most ultimate abstractions, unifications and integrations 
of thought must give up thar dogmatie claim to final 
knowledge Instead of saying things me so and so, we 
should rather say knowdedge woiks as 1/ things were so 
and so And in this way it is possible to express the 
mode and manner of the relation of our knowledge to the 
world For the constitutive assertions which attempt 
to fix the being of things having been changed into 
heuristic principles which only prolcss to determine our 
ways of knowing, clearly it is possible for contradictory 
principles to be valid at one and the same time, since we 
may use each methodologically ]ust as we may use 
either the inductii'e or tJie dcductiic method Thus 
dogmatic fixity must give place to the living, flowing 
process of knowledge Only if we regard ultimate 
principles not as limits mutually contradictory, but as 
ways to Icnowlcdge, inter-i elated, inter-dependent, and 
mutually completing one another, can we ever attain 
unity in knowledge ^ 

Of the relativity of ultimate principles Herr 
Simmcl gives many examples 

Our thought is so constiucted that it must strive after 
unity, . . . but as soon as this unity is reached, as in the 
Substance of Spinoza, it is at once apparent that we 
cannot use it for the understanding of the world without 
a second principle Monism tlius passes beyond itself 
into Dualism and Pluialism, and so we proceed from the 
many to the one and from the one to the many Neither 
principle can be legarded as dogmatic or constitutive , 
both are heuristic relative and mutually complementary. 
The monistic principle bids us unify every manifold as tf 
we were going to end in absolute Monism , the pluralistic 

^ pp. 68, 69, 
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principle bids us not stop with unity, but amlyse it into 
simplei elements and geneiating pairs of forces as tf the 
snd weie to be a pluralistic ore ‘ 

Similarly, in political, social and leligious sciences we 
can only understand the picsent thiough a knowledge 
and understanding of the past , while the past of which 
only fiagments, dumb witnesses, and more or less un- 
ceitain leports and traditions have come down to us, will 
be intelligible and liiing only through the evpeiience 
of the immediate piescnt ® Again, in Psychology the 
knowledge of the Ego is our only means of knowing the 
soul that lies behind meie sound piodiicing and gesticu- 
lating automata , while oui knowledge of the Ego, and 
in particular our distinction of it into an observing and 
an obseived pait, is due to oui knowledge of other 
things ® And in like maniiei the antithesis between the 
a ption and expeiiencc and in Economics the antithesis 
between the a prion method and the histoiical method, 
will De solved if we legaid both as heiiiistic principles in 
the application of which each seeks its ultimate ground 
m the other ^ This intci active self dependence and 
Intel dependence of opposite pairs of principles is not a 
mere compromise, but lathci opens up to each principle 
an unlimited sphere of action And though of these 
principles each remains somewhat subjective, by means 
of the lelativity of then application is cxpiesscd the 
objective meaning of things Elements of which each 
is in content subjective, obtain or determine by means 
of this recijiiocal reference what we cill objectivity. 
Single objects by the cohesion and intei action of sense- 
impressions, ‘ peisonality ' by recipiocal associations 
and apperceptions, ‘ right ’ by the counterbalancing of 
the subjective interests of the individual, all acquire 
their objective value. Thus the methods of knowledge 
may be only subjective and heuiistic, and yet inasmuch 
as each finds in the other its complement and thiough 
this its legitimation, they approximate gradually to the 
ideal of objective tiuth ^ 

V/ Truth, then, consists in a relation of reciprocity within 
‘p 69 ‘p 70 *p 70. *p 71. •p.7*. 
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a complexns of ideas which are mutually demonstrable 
one by means of the other . . The truth of the 
greater number of our ideas is at any given moment 
taken for granted, and the decision we come to in regard 
to the truth of a new idea will depend upon whether it 
harmonises with or contradicts the ideas already pos- 
sessed , and, again, one of the ideas belonging to this 
complex may become questionable and over it the 
majority will decide . . . The reason why we do not 
notice the relativity of truth is because of the immense 
quantitative disproportion between the actually 
questionable and the mass of ideas which we regard as 
true, just as for a long time the attraction of the apple 
for the earth passed unnoticed and all that we observed 
was the atti action of the earth for the apple. . . . 
[Nevertheless] relativity is of the very essence of truth. 
... It IS not a patchwork, nor yet an added determina- 
tion which weakens the notion of truth otherwise 
determined , but it is the specific property in virtue 
of which objects of desire become valuable. Truth 
exists in spite of its being a relation Indeed it exists 
precisely because it is one.^ 

§ 366 The view of truth set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs does not differ essentially from 
the doctrine of other pragmatists. Herr Simmel’s 
point of view and consequently the general tone and 
emphases of his doctrine may be different , but, 
apart from this personal tinge, his theory of truth is 
fundamentally the same as that of the Anglo- 
.-'american pragmatist. Ideas are set over against 
reality, and to them alone the property of truth 
belongs. But truth does not copy reality. Rather 
it is a mental function which has proved itself useful 
m dealing with an objective environment, and has 
thus become habitual This latter point — truth 


pp. 72 , 73- 
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conceived as a way of thinking or perceiving which 
has become habitual on account of its utility — is 
hardly noticed in the essentially psychological 
account of truth given by Professor James, though 
we have already come across it in the thoroughly 
pragmatic philosophy of M Abel Rey, and shall find 
that it IS also characteristic of Dr. Schillci’s view 
So, too, IS the relativity of truth, though on this 
point some divergence of opinion is manifest In 
any case, both these characteristics of Heir Simmel’s 
theory may, I think, justly be regarded as corollaries 
to the general pragmatic doctrine , and in other 
respects Herr Simmel is, as Professor J ames has said, 
a genmne pragmatist It will be well, however, to 
consider more in detail the leading characteristics 
of truth as conceived by the leaders of the pragmatic 
movement in America and England • 

§ 367 Professor James has again and again 
assured us that epistemologically he is a leahst 
“ Our beliefs aie in realities, and if no realities are 
there our beliefs are false ” ^ Consequently he 
starts from the standpoint of Dualism ® On the one 
side we have objective facts, on the other side 
claims , on the one side ideas and judgments, on the 
other side reality , and truth is, as common-sense 
regards it, a peculiar sort of relation between 
these two poles® But in a philosophy of Pure 
Experience reality is identical with experience. 
Hence, although Professor James postulates “a 
standing reality independent of the idea that knows 
it,” * we find him frequently substituting lor 

‘ The Meaning of Truth, pp 241, 242. * Ibid,, p 217. 

• Ibid , I’rclace, p xix , and p 1C3 * Ibid , p liS 
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“ reality ” some form of sense-eKpcncnce — sensations 
or a percept ^ Thus, speaking of the humanistic 
development of Pragmatism, he says that “ by 
‘ reality ’ Humanism means nothing more than the 
other conceptual or perceptual experiences (including 
of course any amount of empiiical reality inde- 
pendent of the knower) with which a given present 
experience may find itself in point of fact mixed up.” * 
And it IS only on this hypothesis of the identity of 
reality and experience that he is able to get rid of the 
salto mortale of the common-sense realist, and to 
maintain his thesis that “ the truth of our mental 
operations must always be an mtra-experiential 
affair ” ® Expciiences know one another and 
represent one another They do not know or 
represent realities outside of ‘ consciousness.’ In 
experiences of the acquaintance-type “object and 
subject fuse in the fact of ‘ presentation ’ or sense- 
perception ” * And though the philosopher gets 
beyond this stage — which Piofessor James calls 
(wrongly, I think) the stage of common-sense — and 
‘ interpolates ’ or ‘ extrapolates ’ his realities, if a 
humanist, he still regarik them as experiences of 
some kind or other, actual or possible ® Experiences 
of the acquaintance-type are ultimate tliats or facts 
of being, and to these it is the function of conceptual 
experiences to lead Truth thus means, says 
Professor James, “ the relation of less fixed parts of 
experience (predicates) to other relatively more 
fixed parts (subjects) , and we aic not required to 
seek it 111 a relation of experience, as such, to anything 

8i * Ibid , -p 100. ^ Ibid , p 133. 

* Ibid., pp. 127, 128, and cf. p. 103. ‘Ibid,, pp, 129 et Sfq. 
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beyond itself ” ^ It is “ a relation, not of our ideas 
to non-human realities, but of conceptual parts of 
our experience to sensational parts , ” ® while 
“ cognition, whenever we take it concretely, means 
determinate ‘ ambulation,’ through intermediaries 
(* c , intervening experiences) from a terminus a quo 
to a terminus ad quern ” ® In a similar sense must be 
understood the following remark of Professor 
Dewey : 

Truth and falsity are not properties of any experience 
or thing, in and of itself or in its first intention , but of 
things where the problem of assurance consciously enters 
in Truth and falsity present themselves as significant 
facts only in situations m which specific meanings and 
their already expencnced fulfilments and non-fulfil- 
ments are intentionally compared and contrasted with 
reference to the question of woith, as to the reliability 
of meaning or class of meanings * 

§ 368 What Professor James calls an ‘ambu- 
latory ’ process from idea through definite tracts of 
experience to some other experience, actual or 
possible, IS of the very essence of pragmatic truth ® 
And from this two important consequences follow. 
First, truth can be both defined and described m 
terms of experience’’ ''It is a process Truth is 
made? Secondly, that process is a particular one, 
and vanes with the particular case m hand Verity 
in act means verifications (m the plural) ** 

To the desciiption of the process by which truth 
IS made and m which, for the pragmatist, its nature 

* Ilnd , p 70 “ Ibid , p 82 ’ Ibid , p 142. 

‘ Mind, NS 59, p 305 " The Meaning of Truth, p 234 

, pp 234, 235, 142, 143, and Preface, p xiv 

’ Ibid , p 235, and Pragmatism, pp 201, 218. 

° Ibid , pp. 212, 235 
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consists, Professor James has devoted a very con- 
siderable portion both of Pragmaksm and of The 
Meaning of Truth Yet the very particularity of 
the process makes the task of the psychological 
epistemologist an extremely difficult one , and, 
despite his valiant attempts, Professor James’ 
descriptions are considerably bewildering and, at 
times, decidedly vague. He defines truth, m the 
first place, as property of ideas, in virtue of which 
they are said to ‘ agree ’ with reality ^ But ‘ agree- 
ment ’ does not always mean ‘ copying ’ It is only 
our ideas of sensible things that copy reality ® And 
even here not always, but only when the ‘ idea ’ in 
question is an image. Copying is not essential to 
truth ® “In strict theory the mental terms them- 
selves need not answer to the reed terms in the sense 
of severally copying tliem, symbolic terms being 
enough, if only the real dates and places be copied.” 
Indeed, “ much even of common descriptive truth 
IS couched m verbal symbols.” And “ if our symbols 
fit the world, in the sense of determining our expecta- 
tions rightly, they may even be the better for not 
copying its terms.” * But if, in the realm of 
phenomenal fact, there is no need of copying in 
every case, still less is there any need of assuming 
archetypes in the abstract spheres of Geometry and 
Logic. Their objects can be better interpreted as 
being created step by step by men, as fast as they 
successively conceive them Triangles and genera 
are of our own production. They are improvised 

^ Pragmatism, p 198. 

* Ibid , p 199 

“ Ibid , pp 213, 235, and The Meaning of Truth, pp.79 et seg. 

* The Meaning of Truth, p. 8z, 
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human ‘ artefacts ; ’ and precisely because they arc 
so, their relations are eternal , we can keep them 
invariant if we choose^ 

§ 369 A true idea, then, for Professor James is 
not necessarily one that copies reality A symbol 
which fits the world, a substitute winch works 
practically, an abstract concept which enlarges 
mentally our momentary experiences by adding to 
them the consequences conceived, a thought which 
gets in ‘ touch ’ with reality by innumerable paths 
of veiification,- even a name, may be true “ In each 
individual case “ the ‘ workableness ’ which ideas 
must have, m order to be true, means particular 
woikings, physical 01 intellectual, actual or possible, 
which they may set up from next to next inside of 
concicte experience ” * And this woiking, in which 
the truth of an idea consists, is essentially “ a 
concrete working m the actual experience of human 
beings, among their ideas, feelings perceptions, 
beliefs and acts, as well as among the physical 
things of their envnonment and the lehitions must 
be understood as being possible as well as actual ” ^ 
Consequently the familiar teims, which common- 
sense and the mtcllectualist apply to the truth- 
relation, have to be re-translated and re-iiiterpreted 
by the pragmatist m an expeiiential sense. We 
‘correspond’ in some way, says Piofessor James, 
with anything u itli which we eiitei into any relation 
at all, whether it be a thing of which we produce an 

^ Iliid , pp 82, 83, and of Pragmatism, pp 209 et seq, 

‘ Ibid , pp 20S, 218, 24S, Z14 
’ PiarjHJnlisHi, p 213 
‘ Meawng of Truth, Preface, p xiv, 

* Ibid , p 262. 
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exact copy, or which we feel as an existent in a 
certain place , a demand which we obey without 
knowing anything moic about it than its push , a 
proposition winch ue let pass without contradicting 
it , a relation between two things, upon the fii st of 
which we act so as to bung oursclvos out where the 
second will be ; or something inaccessible, for which 
we substitute a hypothetical object, liai'ing the 
same consequences and therefore enabling us to 
cipher out real results ^ To ‘ repi esent ’ reality, 
again, means either to be substitutable for it in our 
thinking, because the experience that repicscnts leads 
to the same associates ; or to ‘ point to it ’ through 
a chain of other experiences that cither intervene or 
may intervene* While to ‘agicc’ with a reality 
means “ to be guided either straight up to it or into 
its surroundings, or to be put into such woiking 
touch witli it as to handle either it or something 
connected with it better than if we disagreed — 
better, either intcllccl nally or practically”® 

Actual verification, however, is not necessary in 
every case “ Indirectly veiifymg piocesscs may be 
true as weU as full verification-pioccsscs ” * 

That on innumerable occasions men do substitute 
truth m posse or vciifiabihty for verification or truth in 
act, IS a fact to which no one attributes more importance 
than the pragmatist he emphasises the jii actical utility of 
such a habit But he does not on that account consider 
truth tn posse, — truth not alive enough ever to have 
been asserted or questioned or (ontiadictid, — to be the 
metaphysically prior thing, to which truths in act are 
tributary and subsidiaiy ' 


I Ibid, -p 67. •Jfiirf.p 132 ’ Pragmntism,pp 212,213 

* Ibid , pp 208, 209 ‘ The Meaning of Truth, p 205. 
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For one truth-process completed there are a million in 
our lives that tunction m this state of nascency , [that] 
turn us towards direct verification , [that] lead us into 
the surroundings of the objects they in\isage , and then, 
if everything runs on haimoniously, we are so sure that 
verification is possible that we omit it, and are usually 
justified by all that happens. Truth lives in fact, for 
the most part on a credit system. Our thoughts and 
beliefs ' pass ’ so long as nothing challenges them, just 
as bank-notes pass so long as nobody refuses them . . . 
You accept my verification of one thing, I yours of 
another . . But beliefs verified concretely by some- 
body are the posts of the whole superstructure ' 

Truth-processes are also useful In The Meaning 
of Truth ‘ utility ’ is not so prominent as it is in the 
writings of other pragmatists, though Professor 
James by no means overlooks this aspect of prag- 
matic truth In Pragmatism, forinstance, he tells 
us that “ the possession of true thoughts means 
everyrwherc the possession of invaluable instruments 
of action.” * “ True is the name for w'hatever idea 
starts the verification process, useful is the name 
for its completed function in experience ” ® “ Pri- 
marily, and on the common-sense level, the truth 
of a state of mind means this function of a leading 
that is worth while " * “ ‘ The true,' to put it very 
briefly, is only the expedient in the way of our thinking, 
'jiist as ‘ the right ’ is only the expedient in our way of 
behaving ” ® But m The Meaning of Truth Professor 
Janies carefully points out that in saying that ‘ the 
meaning of any proposition can always be brought 
down to some pai ticular consequence in our future 
practical experience, whether passive or active,’ the 

‘ Praqmatism, pp 207, 208. • Ibid , p 202 

* Ihid , p 204. * Ibid , p 205. « Ibid , p. 22a. 
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point of the statement lies “ rather in the fact that 
the experience must be particular than in the fact 
tliat it must be ‘ active,’ — by ‘ active ’ meaning 
here ‘ practical ’ in the nairow literal sense Parti- 
cular consequences may be of a theoretical nature 
Hence the ‘ cash-value ’ of truth in experiential terms 
is that. 

True ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate, 
corroborate and verify False ideas are those that we can 
not. That is the practical difference it makes to us to 
have true ideas , that, therefore, is the meaning of 
truth, for it is all that truth is knovvn-as. ® 

§ 370 Dr Schiller takes a wider view of truth 
than that set forth by Professor James He 
considers it in its histone setting. Consequently his 
emphases are somewhat different, and more akin to 
those of Herr Simmel’s exposition of the doctrine 
of truth The Riddles of the Sphinx is a philosophy 
of Evolution, and evolutionary ideas permeate and 
affect the whole of Dr Schiller’s epistemological 
speculations Applying these ideas m Axioms as 
Postulates to the fundamental principles of human 
thought, he concludes that these are not axiomatic, 
but postulatory m character. Generalising the 
doctrine in Humanism, Dr. Schiller applies it to 
every sphere of human knowledge, to Logic, to 
Metaphysics, to Ethics, and to Religion In all 
these spheres of human thought, he says, the method 
IS the same, viz , the postulation of hypotheses and 
their verification in experience, differences being due 
chiefly to variations in the mode and extent of the 
verification ® 

* The Meaning of Truth, p 210 

* Pragmatism, p 201 •'cl Preface to Humanism, 
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Now, in tlie evolution of life, and still more so in 
the evolution of human experience and human modes 
of thought, the supreme idea which governs the 
w'hole is not that of the ‘ real ’ or of the ‘ true,’ but 
of the ‘ good ’ All life is purposive. It is purpose 
that prompts man to postulate , guided by it that 
he experiments , under its influence that he evaluates 
results Pure reason is a pure figment . the practical 
use which has developed it must have stamped 
itself upon its inmost structure, even if it has not 
moulded it out of pre-rational instincts And this 
being so, w'e must bear in mind that all our realities 
are related to the ends of our -practical life ; that 
“ human valuations hold sway over every region 
of our experience, and cannot validly be eliminated 
from the contemplation of any reality that we 
know ” “ Our knowing is driven and guided at 
every step by our subjective interests, our desires, 
our needs and our ends Hence our effort, deter- 
mined by our powers and will to know, enters as a 
necessary and irradicablc factor into whatever 
revelation of reality we can attain ” “ That the 

‘ real ’ has a determinate nature which the knowing 
reveals but docs not affect, is a gratuitous 
assumption incapable of rational defence ” ^ 

Fiom this humanistic and evolutionary view of 
knowledge, it follows (i) tliat theory is subordinate 
to practice, the ‘ true ’ to the ‘ good , ’ and (2) that 
the ‘ true ’ is identical wnth the ‘ useful ’ In both 
these respects it seems to me that Dr Schiller goes 
further than his colleague. Professor James He 
does not ignore thcoiy or deny its value ; but that 
* Humanism, pp i-ii 
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value m the end is practical His position is, as he 
himself has pointed out, the reverse of the Platonic 
view that action presupposes knowledge, and that 
the ‘ true ’ is the source of the ‘ good ’ He makes 
action primary , knowledge is always derivative, 
secondary, subservient, useful. It is not sufficient 
to say that deapta is Trpa^K, in the sense that it 
IS a characteristic of human activity The true is 
the true for us as practical beings ^ In the second 
of Dr Schiller’s essays in Humanism, the practical 
aspect of truth is even more prominent There he 
endeavours to establish the thesis that ‘ whatever 
IS true IS useful ,’ and all exceptions are ruled out of 
court on the ground that cither the utility of the 
apparent truth has not yet been discovered, or else 
it IS really useless knowledge, and therefore no truth 
at aU 

Utility, therefore, is of the essence of the truth- 
relation for Dr Schiller, as it is for Herr Simmel 
He is also equally explicit in his rejection of the 
copy- view of tiuth , though he i ejects it on different 
grounds® Unlike Professor James, he does not 
even accept provisionally the Dualism of Common- 
sense, but starts from a ‘ chaotic experience ’ or 
‘ primary reality,’ in which, as yet, there is no 
distinction of ‘ appearance ’ and ‘ icality,’ but from 
which, as from ‘ the raw material of the cosmos,’ 
‘ real fact ’ and ‘ true rcahty ’ aic, in com sc of time, 
experimentally evolved.® ‘ Reality,’ as we ordinarily 

I Ibid , p 30 

* cf Ibid , pp 45, 46 , Studies in Humanism, p 425 , and 
Mind, NS 72, p 573 

> lind , pp 186, 187 , cf. pp. 428 et seq , and The Meaning of 
Truth, p. 242 

JJ 
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imdcrstand it, ‘ does not pre-exist the cognitive 
functioning,’ but is a fact witliin knowing, 
immanently deposited or ‘ precipitated ’ by thought * 
Both Dr Schiller and Professor Janies regard tiuth 
from the standpoint of expciience, in which it and 
its object ahke are immanent. For both, the aim 
of the pragmatist is to describe as best he can ‘ the 
continuous cognitive process,’ to trace out the 
actual ‘ making of truth,’ and thence to deiive ‘ the 
method of determining the nature of tiiith ’ ® But, 
for Dr. Schiller, the raito essendt of the cognitive 
process is not merely to engender systems of tiuth 
and of reality, but ’* to refine them into more and 
more adequate means for the control of our 
experience ” ® He does not under-estimate the par- 
ticularity and the experiential chaiacter of truth; 
but, owing, I think, chiefly to his essentially genetic 
standpoint, he lays still more stress upon the active 
and practical aspect of the making of truth, or, in 
other words, upon its utility. The consequences by 
which truth-claims are validated, he insists, must 
be both ‘ practical ’ and ‘ good ’ ‘ practical ’ in 
that sooner or later they affect our action , ‘ good ’ 
m that they further our interests and satisfy our 
purpose* Truth, in short, is that peculiar kind of 
utility which belongs to an idea, or results from the 
functioning of an idea. ^ 

§ 371 ' The emphasis thus laid on the practical 
value of truth influences Dr. Schiller’s views on 
abstract truth, which he seems to treat with some- 
what less couitesy than Professor James. An 


I Ibid , p 426, and cf pp 182, 183. 
* Ibid , p. 5. ’ Ibid , p 426. 


* Ibid , pp 6, 7. 
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abstract truth, until it is applied, is a mere claim 
which “ must always bo regarded with suspicion ; 
and if it will not (or cannot) submit to verification, 
IS not properly true at all Its truth is at best 
potential, its meaning null or unintelligible, or at 
most conjectural and dependent on an unfulfilled 
condition ” “ Truths must be used to become true, 

and (m the end) to stay true ” A purely formal 
logic is little more than “ solemn trifling , ” and 
even the truths of arithmetic and geometry are not 
fully tiue until they are applied ; and they will not 
apply in every case. The honourable predicate of 
‘ true ’ should be “ reserved for what has victoriously 
sustained its claim.” “ Real truths must have shown 
themselves to be useful, they must have been 
applied to some problem of actual knowing, by 
usefulness in which they were tested and verified.” ^ 
Dr. Schiller does not, of course, deny, any more than 
does Herr Simmel, cither the value or the validity 
of abstract systems of truth , but, regarding such 
systems from an evolutionary and pragmatic stand- 
point as products of human thought slowly evolved 
to the end that man may more easily and more 
successfully deal with his environment, his tendency 
is to make both their value and their validity 
depend upon the practically useful purposes which 
they serve. 

Closely connected with this point is another on 
which Dr Schiller’s views coincide to a large extent 
with those of the German pragmatist We cannot 
determine the utility of a truth without exaimnation, 

^ Ibid , pp. 8, 9; 1 12, 113: 144, 145. (Italics, where used, 
are mine.) 
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just as we cannot at once decide upon the expediency 
of a certain line of conduct. We must first select 
our truth, whether it be a general doctrine, a 
pnnciple, or a fact, and then test it by experiment ‘ 
A claim to truth, whether it be on the level of 
perception or on the higher level of thought, must 
be allowed to work , for only thus can it be validated 
It is only when a mode of perception or of thought 
has become more or less habitual, only when it has, 
by a long senes of successful experiments, proved 
itself a useful instrument enabling us to act more 
easily and more rapidly in the way best suited to 
the furtherance of life, that it becomes a true mode 
of perceiving or thinking. Regarded from this 
point of view, wc may say, I think, that truth is 
for Dr. Schiller, as for other pragmatists, a useful 
habit. Human knowledge and human truth consist 
m certain habits of perception and of thought, 
which are, as M. Rey puts it, les resultantes 
nicessaires et les seules possibles des conditions dans 
lesquelles elles ont ite contraetces — la science, e’est 
noMS.® 

It IS clear, however, that one of the fundamental 
needs of our nature is that we should be able to 
communicate with our fellow-men ; and, to do this, 
we must perceive and think and live more or less in 
the same way as they do. Hence the social factor 
plays no small part in the building up of habit and in 
the making of truth. Society exercises a severe 
control over the intellectual and the perceptual, as 

1 ' Axioms as Postulates,’ §§ i, 2 and 24 , Studies in Humanism, 
pp 1S6, 187 

* La Lh/orte de la Physique, p. 395, 
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well as the moral, eccentricities of its members 
Only some of the tiuths which we, as individuals, 
deem valuable come to be iccogmsed by society, 
and so to be regarded as ‘objective ’ Similarly, in 
the lower sphere of sense-experience, those who 
have managed to perceive things in practically the 
same way, have prospered at the expense of those 
who could not , and hence certain ways of perceiving 
have become habitual and more or less common 
throughout the race As our experience grows, we 
adapt ourselves to our environment and to one 
another , but the process is none the less practical, 
useful and teleological thioughout Whether our 
adaptation be objective or intra-subjective, the 
determining factor of survival and permanence is 
that It should lead to useful, practical consequences ^ 

§ 372 One other point m regard to the relation of 
Dr Schiller’s views to those of Herr Simmel is 
deserving of mention Both are agieed that truth 
IS relative to our faculties Dr Schiller, in fact, 
frankly adopts the Protagorean pruiciple that man 
IS the measure of all things , a principle which is 
capable, he says, of a two-fold interpretation In 
the individual sense it means that “ Whatever 
appears to each, that really is for him , ” and in the 
generic sense it means that “ reality for us is relative 
to our faculties.” * But Dr. Schiller says little or 
nothing of that other aspect of truth’s relativity, 
upon which Herr Simmel insists so much, viz., the 
relativity of truths inter se True, in a chapter® 

*ci Humamsm, fp 31 et seq , Studies in Humanism, p, ijj, 

‘ Studies in Humanism, pp. 33, 34. 
chap XV ui. 
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defilijig with the relation of the postulate of Freedom 
to that of complete Determinism, he treats these 
principles as to some extent reciprocal and comple- 
nicntaiy.* But this is the only place, so far as I am 
aware, where the reciprocity of truth is touched 
upon. To Herr Simmel, then, belongs the honour of 
Laving discovered this aspect of pragmatic truth , 
though it IS, I think, a corollary to the doctrine that 
truth IS a value, and that its value is primarily 
useful or practical. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE VALUE OF PRAGMATIC TRUTH 

§ 373' The account of truth given in the last 
chapter may be regarded from two points of view 
We may regard it as an account of the psychological 
processes and habits which underlie the ' making’ of 
truth, or we may regard it as an account of the 
nature of truth. Herr Simmel has described in his 
own way many of the psychological characteristics 
of knowledge. We do seek in objective experience 
for fixed points round which we group qualities and 
relations, for in order to acquire knowledge we must 
attend first to one object and then to another. And, 
again, we analyse and synthesise , we seek for unity, 
and within the unity look for multiplicity. Axioms, 
too and other habits of mind function m the ac* 
quisition of fresh knowledge. We subsume under 

^ c£ Professor James’ treatment oi Unity and Plurality, 
Pragmatism, pp izg et seg. 
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general ideas and general laws, and we apjily 
principles and criteria almost automatically We 
exercise selection in the apperception of new ideas 
We assent to fresh truths when they harmonise with 
the old, and we reject ideas and propositions which 
fail thus to harmonise with previous knowledge 
We are reluctant to admit more than a minimum of 
modification m what we already know , and when 
a truth which we accept is called m question we 
refuse to sacrifice it, because it is implied in what 
we still hold to be certain And, laetly, we apply our 
knowledge to practical purposes ; we use it in order 
to adapt ourselves to our environment and to 
promote the advance of civilisation All these are 
psychological facts But the question is whether we 
have here the clue to the essential nature of truth, 
to its real significance Are these processes of the 
very essence of truth, or are they merely its psycho- 
logical conditions and its practical consequences ? 
When we say that truth is “ an idea which in con- 
nection with the entire and specific organism, its 
faculties and needs, leads to useful results,” are we 
describing the nature of truth, or merely its relations 
and its properties ^ The question is of vital 
importance for the theory of knowledge, for if we 
must answer with the pragmatist that truth is a 
useful habit and nothing more than a useful habit, 
knowledge, m the strict sense of that term has ceased 
to exist, and in its place we have something which 
IS largely subjective and which m no way reveals 
to us the nature of reahty 
§ 374. Herr Simmel rejects the ‘ mirror ’ view 
of truth, and with it Realism. So apparently do 
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pragmatists in general. But when one examines 
the arguments mIhcIi ha\e led to this i enunciation 
— that IS if the piagmatist has renounced Realism 
and not merclj’ mutilated it and made it obscure 
and ambiguous — one finds that for the most part 
tliey are reducible to the stock objections already 
discussed in Chapter XIV. To these, however, 
Herr Simmel adds one of his own Animals perceive 
tilings diffeicntly from what we do , hence they 
cannot be said to mirror reality in their percepts, 
but the latter must be regarded as the products of 
their special psycho-physical organisms the habits 
of which are gradually formed by the repetition of 
actions and processes which ha\'e led to beneficial 
results. 

This argument hardly disproves the correspon- 
dence-notion of truth In the fiist place, animals do 
not appeal to make ‘ judgments,’ and so present no 
‘ claims ’ to truth. Secondly, we know nothing 
whatsoever of the psychoses which accompany or 
follow the retinal impressions of eagles, insects, and 
amphibia , and so cannot tell for certain whether 
they do or do not correspond with the objects 
perceived But if it is legitimate to -argue from the 
retinal impressions themselves, animals, in spite of 
their optical peculiarities, do seem to ‘ mirror ’ the 
real world in a way similar to our own, though 
sometimes more and sometimes less accurately 
The difference between our own visual perception 
(fliia sensation-complexes) and the visual percep- 
tions of the eagle on the one hand and the proteus 
angmms on the other, apart from variations due to 
objK tive conditions, would seem to be chiefly one of 
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degree in the distinctness with winch details and 
mmutiEC are perceived The proteus angumus, like 
the owl, cannot perceive things accurately in the 
light Still, the dark-adapted eyes of the foiincr 
do not prevent them from ‘miiroiing’ things with 
sufficient accuracy, given the requisite conditions. 
Again, the many-faceted eye of the insect does not 
represent things falsely, any more than a many- 
faceted miiror docs , though we cannot say what 
precisely is the function of these peculiarly-con- 
structed visual organs or how the impressions 
produced by each facet are combined to form a 
percept. While, lastly, if we wish to decide whether 
other eyes, shaped differently to our own, are or are 
not capable of mirroiing reality, we must assume 
that our eyes do minor reality, and that our 
‘ optics ’ have a value which is more than merely 
normative. 

§ 375 The facts, brought forward by Herr 
Simmcl, therefore, do not force us to the conclusion 
that differences m the structure of the organs of 
sense-perception are incompatible with the per- 
ception of things, their qualities and their spatial 
relations, as they are in rcrum natura. All we can 
infer from them is that the organs of sense which 
are to be found m different species of animals are 
peculiarly adapted for the perception (and probably 
the ‘ true ’ perception) of certain kinds of objects 
under certain circumstances and conditions of life, 
just as are the various senses to be found m man, 
While on the other hand, the further fact which 
Herr Simmcl remarks, viz., that ‘actions undertaken 
by reason of these percepts lead to results of such a 
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calculability, purposiveness and certainty, that they 
could not be greater even with a knowledge of 
objective relations as they arc in themselves,’ cannot 
be accounted for unless we suppose that these percepts 
correspond approximately with reality, and thus for 
us give, as they claim to give, real knowledge In 
the chapters on Physical Science, I have already 
endeavoured to show that truth as utility pre- 
supposes truth as correspondence The utility of 
our ideas is inexplicable, nay more, impossible, 
unless they have representative value To sum- 
marise briefly the arguments there used . The utility 
of our ideas depends upon the consequences to which 
they lead through the mediation of action Hence 
there must be either a symbohe parallelism or a real 
correspondence between the logical connections of 
ideas and the real connections of objects But a 
symbolic parallelism is inadequate to account for 
these ‘ useful leadings ’ For (i) it is impossible to 
explain how symbols become attached and remain 
attached to particular objects, if the symbol is 
purely arbitrary and if there is no kind of identity 
between symbol and thing , and (2) our ideas are not 
merely symbolic but have objective meaning upon 
which our inferences are based, and it is impossible 
to explain why these mferences should coincide 
approximately with empirical facts unless the idea 
has a real and not merely a symbolic meaning We 
conclude, therefore, with M Poincare, that “ the 
fact that we see the conclusions of science verified 
before our eyes would not be possible if it did not 
reveal to us something of the nature of reality 
* Preface to Setettee and Hypothesis, 
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It IS not merely that our thoughts are ‘ added ’ to 
reality, and that reality ‘ suffers the addition ’ ^ 
Our thoughts must be determined by reality itself in 
and through sense-perception ; and thus may we 
gam real knowledge, which, because it is real 
knowledge, is capable of leading to useful results. 

§ 376 Truth cannot be merely utility, for utility 
is the consequence of truth , and similarly axioms 
cannot be merely regulative, for the possibihty of 
their exercising a regulative function m regard to 
objective experience presupposes their objective 
validity Axioms are not ‘ universal ’ and ‘ neces- 
sary ’ because they satisfy our needs ; but they 
satisfy our needs because they are ‘ universal ’ and 
‘ necessary.’ It is true that postulates may be 
universal, if we choose to make them so ; ® but the 
question is whether we have any right to make them 
so, and, if so, what right. It is also true that 
necessary principles are ‘ a means to human ends,’ 
but the question is whether they could be useful 
as a means to human ends, if their necessity is 
psychological and if the ‘ psychical feeling of having 
to ’ IS merely ‘ the emotional accompaniment of the 
purposive search for means.’ It seems to me, m 
fact, that m treating necessary truth, and indeed all 
truth, from an exclusivdy teleological point of view, 
and again m distinguishing the accompan3nng 
emotional feeling from the intellectual apprehension 
of a principle and identifymg the ‘ necessity ’ of the 
principle with the former only. Dr. Schiller has been 
guilty of an ‘ abstractionism ’ quite as vicious as 
that of a ‘ pure ’ mtellectualist. 

* The Meaning of Truth, p. 67. * 'Axioms as Postulates,’ $ 10. 
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Other arguments by winch Dr Schiller attempts to 
disprove ‘ intrinsic ’ necessity are no more success- 
ful. He tells us that "iio one micds to add two and 
two as four, unless he needs to add, i e , wills to 
add them, because he needs arithmetic ” ^ This is 
obvious ; but the question is ivhy, when ivc do need 
to add, we must needs add two and two as four 
He maintains also that “ the ‘ truth ’ of an assertion 
depends on its application . ” and iii support of this 
urges that “ the abstract statement, e g , that ‘ two 
and two make four,’ is always incomplete ” It 
needs to be applied, and “its application is quite 
limited ” “ It would not be true of lions and lambs 
nor of drops of water, nor of pleasures and pains ” ^ 
Of course it would not, if the statement were wrongly 
applied ; but it is always true tliat two lions and two 
lambs, qud units or animals, make four units or four 
animals , that tw'o drops of water plus two other 
drops make four drops, provided they remain 
distinct , and that two plciisures and two pains 
make four hedonic experiences, provided those 
experiences take place at different times, or belong 
to different individuals It is not the principle that 
IS shown to be false, wdien it is wrongly applied , 
but merely that particular way of applying it. 
If the lions m question ate the lambs, or the drops of 
water intermingled, or the pleasures and pains per 
impossihile existed in the same individual at the 
same time, there would neither be two and two nor four. 

§ 377. I have aheady indicated that there 
appears to be some divergence of opinion between 
Professor James and Dr. Schiller in regard to this 

* Ibid. * Stifdies in Humanism, p 9, 
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question of abstiact truth ^ Professor James con- 
ceives abstract truth very much as the mtellec- 
tuahst conceives it. He admits “ relations between 
purely mental ideas,” which are absolute, uncon- 
ditional, eternal, and which are also “ perceptually 
(I should prefer to say intellectually) obvious at a 
glance.” These relations, again, though they may 
not exist “ effectually in rebus," and though “ no- 
body may experience them,” have yet their own 
reality m the ideal order ; they exist in posse or 
virtually. So real are they, m fact, that “ they 
coerce us ; we must treat them consistently whether 
or not we like the results ” “ Our ideas must agree 

with realities, be such realities concrete or abstract, 
be they facts or be they piinciples, under penalty of 
endless inconsistency and frustration.” The only 
difficulty IS in regard to the application of abstract 
propositions. The abstract truths themselves are 
eternal, and in their application they are also true 
in advance of special verification, if we have subsumed 
our objects rightly'^ 

If you can find a concrete thing anywhere that is ‘ one ’ 
or ‘ white ’ or ‘ gray ’ or an effect,’ then your principles 
will everlastingly apply to it. It is but a case of 
ascertaining the kind, and then applying the law of its 
kind to the particular object You are sure to get 
truth if you can but name the kind rightly, for your 
mental relations hold good of everything of that kind 
without exception. If you then, nevertheless, failed 
to get truth concretely, you would say that you had 
classed the objects wrongly.® 

®cf supra, § 371. 

• Pragmatism, pp. 209-211 ; The Meaning of Truth, p. 203, 
and cf, p 247. 

* Pragmatism, p. 210. 
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Professor James neither protests against the 
validity, noi against the utihti',' of abstract truths 
What he contends for, against a ‘ vicious abstrac- 
tionism,’ is (i) that an abstiact truth is “less real, 
not more real, than the verified article ’’ * (t.e , than 
abstract tiuth when applied), and (2) that abstiact 
concepts arc often “ made a means of diminishing 
the oiiginal experience by denying (implicitly 01 
explicitly) all its features save the one specially 
abstracted to conceive it by.” ® 

§ 378 With such a view no sober-minded 
mtellectuahst could reasonably find fault , and I am 
also far from denying that “ the viciously privative 
employment of abstract characters and class names is 
one of the oiiginal sms (better, perhaps, ‘ ten- 
dencies ’) of the rationalistic mind.” To abstract, 
and then to forget or deny the other attributes of 
the concrete thing from which abstraction has been 
made, or to assume that the abstract concept or 
principle applies in every case, is a fault into which 
not only rationalists, but also pragmatists, not 
infrequently fall But what the mtellectuahst, on 
his side, finds fault with, is the statement that “ the 
truth of an assertion depends on its application." 
As he understands it, to say this is not to say, in 
other words, that “ ‘ abstract ’ truths are not fully 
truths at all.” Doubtless they “ crave for incarnation 
in the concrete , ” but they are not useless or un- 
employed, nor are they meaningless or necessarily 
ambiguous Doubtless, again, they may also be 
used as ‘ rules for action , ’ but they are not merely 

' The Meaning 0/ Truth, p 246 

* Ibid , p 205. " Ibid,, p 248. 
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rules for action. Hence, they do not ‘ mean 
nothing,’ when not employed, nor does their mean- 
ing ‘ depend on then application ’ ^ 

It IS not, then, against the general pragmatic 
doctrine in regard to abstract truth that I venture 
to enter a protest — except in so far as the pragmatist 
denies that abstract tiuth corresponds m the stnct 
sense with reality , but against the exaggerated 
form in which that doctrine appears in the writings 
of Dr. Schiller I am quite ready to grant that 
abstract truths are less real than concrete truths ; 
that, in order for their significance to be fully 
realised, they must be constantly applied to con- 
crete cases , and that unless they are thus applicable 
in the concrete, directly or indirectly, they can have 
very little meaning and still less utility. But what 
I maintain is that an abstract concept always refers 
to reality — to the concrete thing from which it was 
abstracted, at least implicitly, and potentially to all 
objects like it , and that, m like manner, an abstract 
truth, whether it be arrived at by inductive 
generalisation (for even empirical truths are always 
more or less abstract) or by the intuitive appre- 
hension of a relation necessarily holding between 
the entities concerned, always has reference to 
reality, and therefore is true of reality whether we 
apply it to individual cases or not. Thus the 
principle of Contradiction applies to every ‘ real 
being,’ and the principle of Causality to every 
‘ contingent being ’ Similarly, a geometrical pro- 
position about a circle applies to every concrete real 
thing in so far as its shape approximates to that of a 
^ Studies in Humanism, pp. 8, 9, 
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circle, and the arithmetical lehitinns of one number 
to other numbers apply to all objects that are 
numerable Abstiact truths m short, are true 
objectively, because they express relations between 
notions that refer to and have been derived from 
reality ; they are true necessarily, and apart from 
special verification, because the relations they 
express are implied in the notions themselves, and, 
as Professor James saj-s, are ob\’ious at a glance ; 
they arc true universally and apart from any special 
application, because to be true ‘ universally ’ means 
simply to be true of every object or every system of 
objects to which the notions apply and in so far as 
they apply 

§ 379 Clearly, if we wish to know how far an 
abstract truth holds in any concictc case, we must 
apply it. But to apply a tiuth and to verify it are 
not the same thing In applying the truth, what we 
wish to discover is whether a particular case can be 
subsumed under our abstract law, t e , whether the 
notions involved m our law are or are not realised 
m this case We already know what the ‘con- 
sequences’ of our law are, our present business 
— again to quote Professor James — is to find out 
whether we can add these consequences in this 
particular case.^ Dr Schiller does not seem to me 
to have grasped this, to my mind, very obvious 
distinction. He confuses application with verifi- 
cation, and hence gives as one of his reasons for 
denying the universality and necessity of abstract 
truths, that they will not apply to every case or that 
in applying them we sometimes make mistakes. But, 

* cf. The Meaning of Truth, p. 248. 
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surely, to verify or prove a mathematical statement 
and to apply it are two altogether different pro- 
cesses. To verify a statement in ptire mathematics 
IS to show that it is deducible from other statements 
which are either already proved or self-evident {t e., 
‘ obvious at a glance ’ when rightly understood). 
The application of mathematical statement, on the 
other hand, involves analysis, identification and 
measurement, all of which may go wrong, and, being 
quantitative, are never absolutely accurate, so that 
at best our results will only be approximate. 

The case is very different when we are dealing 
with an empirical law, a scientific h5q)othesis, or a 
principle in dynamics. For here we are dealing with 
entities or with relations of the nature of which we 
know little a pnon Hence we cannot establish 
necessary relations, but must proceed cither by 
postulating that an empirically known relation holds 
under other than the observed conditions, or by 
postulating that the nature of physical objects is 
(t) g ) mechanical and then deducing particular 
conclusions from this hypothesis. Whichever 
method we adopt the validity of our postulate can 
be established only by experiment. In other words, 
while abstract truths are true a pnon and inde- 
pendently of their apphcation, empirical truths 
cannot be established apart fiom then apphcation. 

Dr. Schiller, on the other hand, assuming that 
all knowledge comes vxa postulation, hence infers 
that no proposition is really true until it has been 
subjected to a process of experimental verification 
to which no term or limit can be assigned. Such a 
position IS surely untenable Not only does it fail 
KK 
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to take cognisance of the distinction between 
empincal generalisations and necessary principles, 
or between truths which require to be verified in 
experience and truths which are true in ad\’ance of 
such special venfication, but, as its logical conse- 
quence, it forces us to declare that what appear 
to be most certain truths arc not really moie than 
probabilities, since we cannot be sure that at some 
future date we may not, in applying them, meet 
with reverse This sceptical tendency in Prag- 
matism we have already met with in a previous 
chapter , ^ and that it is the necessary outcome of 
a wholly ‘ experimental ’ theory of know ledge is 
clear For in such a theory all truth starts as a 
claun or a postulate, and 

all postulates, whether axiomatic or not, have the same 
ongm. They differ only m the scope of their uselulness 
and in the amount and character of fheir confirmation 
Some are held faitic de mteiix, and even full-blown axioms 
may be conceived as becoming otiose under changed 
conditions , though practically the possibility of modi- 
fying them IS one that may be safely neglected for it 
would be gratuitous to suppose a revolution in our 
experience sufficient to upset them.* 

§ 380. The next question which demands our 
attention is the very important one of how truth 
should be defined This question the pragmatist 
claims to have solved in a new way, and its solution 
IS of the very essence of Pragmatism All other 
problems, metaphysical or epistemological, which 
have arisen out of Pragmatism, are secondary and 
accidental 


‘ chao XVI 


• ‘Axioms as Poslulates’ | 26. 
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Of the multitudinous and extremely varied 
definitions of truth given by Professor James and 
other pragmatists, I shall have something to say in 
the next chapter, when we shall consider them as 
embodying pragmatic ciilena of truth , but here 
it will be sufficient if we confine our attention to 
two t3'^pes of such definitions only. The first is that 
m which truth is identified with the verification 
process or with its workings ; the second, that in 
which the essence of this verification-process is said 
to be that it should lead to consequences practicaUy 
useful. 

Truth, for Professor James, is essentially a process 
of leading which staits from an image, concept or 
symbolic term and terminates cither in other ideas 
or m percepts, but ultimately in the latter. It is 
a 1 elation between an idea, on the one hand, and 
perceptual experiences {or reality) on the other, 
and the essence of the relation consists in certain 
processes or workings (or at any rate ‘ functional 
possibilities ’) which make the idea true, and are 
capable both of being experienced and described. 
Tlicrc IS nothing transcendent about the truth- 
relation in Pragmatism. It is something that lies 
wholly within experience. Both its terminus a quo 
and its terminus ad quern, and the intermediary 
links which constitute the workings of the ‘ true ' 
idea, arc one and all experiences. 

There is nothing ambiguous about pragmatic 
truth so far, and had the pragmatist always made 
his meaning as clear as Professor James has done 
in the last few chapters of The Meaning of Truth, 
much misunderstanding and many futile disputes 
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might have been avoided But is the pragmatist 
right ? Certainly the pragmatist’s view of truth is 
neither the common-sense nor the traditional view, 
and Professor James would, I think, be the first 
to acknowledge this The ordinary unsophisticated 
individual does not understand by ‘agieement’ a 
piocess of working in which our ideas lead us, oi 
tend to lead us, to reality in the sense of adapting 
us to it so that we may handle it better than if we 
disagreed That, he would say, is a consequence 
of truth, not its essential nature. Agreement for 
common-sense, when applied to truth, means that 
our ideas copy, lesemble, correspond to reality in 
such a way that the nature of what is known is 
reproduced in our minds, not really or physically 
of course, as it exists in the outside world, but 
ideally, mentally by our thoughts And the 
philosopher of common-sense explains this as 
aiising from the fact that m knowledge the content 
of our thoughts is detcnnincd, diicctly or indirectly, 
by their objects, to which accordingly they conform. 
The pragmatist, he would allow, is perfectly correct 
in saying that ‘ truth is made by its consequences,’ if 
he mean by this that i 1 is only by the functional 
workings of truth in many cases that we come to 
know that oui ideas (or, better, our judgments) are 
true But the ‘ consequences ’ or ‘ workings ’ of 
truth are not truth itself, as is evident from the 
fact that we speak of truth's woi kings or truth's 
consequences; thereby implying tliat truth is one 
thing and its ‘ W'orkings ’ or ‘ consequences ’ some- 
thing else which is not identical w'lth it, but belongs to 
it, 01 follows from it, and is tlierefnrc predicable of it 
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§ 381. We have not yet settled the question, 
however; for if truth does not consist in corres- 
pondence, the pragmatist is fully justified in looking 
for something else in which it does consist , for it 
cannot be an incomprehensible or meaningless entity. 
Nor do I see that j>nma facte the absolutist has any- 
thing to complain of, since he himself identifies truth 
with ‘ consistency,’ which is itself one of truth’s 
workings The real question is, then, (i) whether 
the pragmatist has entirely given up the view that 
truth consists in correspondence with reality, oppro- 
briQusly styled the copy- view of truth, and, if so 
(2) whether he is warranted in substituting in its place 
his own view that truth consists m its woikings 

The first question need not detain us long There 
can be no doubt that Dr Schiller has entirely 
renounced the ‘ copy-view ’ of truth . the only point 
that remains dubitable is whether Professor James 
has also accomplished this feat He certainly clings 
to the idea that images ‘ copy ’ reality, and images 
in his theory can be true He also affirms that the 
truth of ‘ relations between ideas ’ is ‘ perceptually 
obvious at a glance,’ and it is difficult to see how, 
in such cases, theie can be any time or space for 
‘ workings ’ Again, he allor\^ that of a given event 
“ only one sort of possible account can ever be 
true , ” yet surely many different ‘ accounts ’ may 
be ‘ true ’ of an event if all they have to do is to 
‘ work ’ with it agreeably and profitably Nor do 
I see how “ the truth about any such event is already 
genencally predetermined by the events of nature,” 
and thus “ viitually pre-exists,” ^ unless the event 

The Meaning 0/ Truth, p, 289. 
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itself somehow determines our thoughts about it, 
and so bnngs them into conformity with, and causes 
them to resemble, itself. I am unawaie of any land 
of determining action which does not tend in some 
way to reproduce itself, or any kind of passivity 
which IS not receptive of forms, which, at bottom, 
resemble the activity from which they pioceed 
StiU more difficult is it to conceive how reality can 
be such that some of our questions “ can be answered 
in only one way,” or how “ mirrored matter ” can 
give “ cognitive lustre ” to our ideas, ^ unless oiii 
ideas somehow correspond to reality and are deter- 
mined by it. Doubtless such expressions can be 
squared with the pragmatic view , but they seem 
to me to be relics of a ‘ copy-view ’ not entirely 
given up. And if this is so, the ‘workings’ of 
truth are not^ its essence, but its consequence , 
in which c£Lse it would be better to give them 
some other name, such as ‘ truth - function,’ 
rather than to offer them as the definition of 
truth ® 

§ 382 Supposing, however, that the ‘copy 
view ’ of tiuth has been given up by all pragmatists, 
and that truth is, for them, nothing but its 
‘ workings ’ or ‘ consequences,’ we have next to 
enquire w'hether this transformation of the common- 
sense view IS justifiable. One way to show’ that it 
IS not justifiable would be to re-establish the so- 
called ‘ copy-view ’ of truth, which I have already 
attempted to do m other chapters. Here, therefore, 

iJ6ti,pp 69,93 

cf ihid , p 224 * Truthful ’-ness is certainly not an 

adequate term to describe this function, especially as it already 
has a defimte sigmficance in morals. ^ 
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I shall content myself with endeavouring to trace the 
consequences which follow fiom tlie piagmatic view, 
consequences which I propose to ‘ value ’ prag- 
matically by their power of satisfying our human 
needs. Now, ‘ workings ’ may mean either practical 
workings which lead to useful results, or theoretical 
workings which lead to consistency and harmony 
amongst our ideas The pragmatic use of the term 
will bear both meanings But as ‘ theoretical 
workings,’ if they do not lead to a correspondence 
between our ideas and reality, can hardly be them- 
selves of very great value, except in so far as they 
satisfy an idle desire to play with symbols and ideas, 
and as both Dr Schiller and Herr Simmel sub- 
ordinate theory to practice, probably, m part at 
least, for this very reason, it will be as well to kiU 
two bii ds with one stone by examining at once what 
IS the logical result of identifying truth with its 
prachcally useful consequences There can be no 
doubt that Ilcrr Simmel actually makes this identifi- 
cation, and little doubt, I think, that for Dr. 
Schiller also the ‘ logical-value ’ of truth is ulti- 
mately practical in character. A similar tendency 
may be noted in Professor James, when, for instance, 
he inteiprcLs ‘ agreement ’ as “ a process of leading 
which puts us in working touch with reality, 
enabling us to manipulate and control it better 
than we should otherwise have been able to do,” ^ 
and again in the words of a French pragmatist who 
says “ La science ne reprodtiif pas la reahti, elle ne 
tend qu'd nous rcpresuiter les chases d’une fagon 
comiiiode et pratique pour I'usage que nous avons d en 
^ Pragmatnm, p 212 , and cf. supra, § 370, 
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faired The utility-view of truth is, in fact, the 
logical outcome of the rejection of the copy- view 
in a thoroughly genetic and voluntaristic philosophy. 

§ 383. One consequence of this is that truth may 
be regarded as a habit ; but as the primary question 
IS not whether true modes of thinking and perceiving 
tend to survive (a fact which can hardly be disputed), 
but rather why they tend to survive, this aspect of 
pragmatic truth may be passed over as of secondary 
importance A far more significant consequence of 
the pragmatic view is the doctrine of the relativity 
of truth For Dr. SchiUer this means that truth 
IS relative to our faculties and is essentially a 
human product For Herr Simmel it means both 
this and that truth-values are relative inter se , 
that no idea is true of itself any more than a body 
IS heavy in itself , and hence that the whole of 
knowledge is no more true than the whole of matter 
IS heavy. 

What precisely is the connection between the 
relativity of true ideas and the utihty in which their 
truth primarily consists, Herr Simmel does not tell 
us Wlicn he says that the truth-value of ideas is 
relative, however, he seems to mean that ideas are 
true or useful only m connection with other ideas.* 
An idea is for him a means to a practical end — the 
progressive adaptation of man to his environment , 
but an idea, taken m isolation, so far from promoting 
adaptation, tends to check it, and by becoming 
‘ fixed ’ or abnormally predominant, to destroy it 
altogether. Hence no idea is useful j>er se ; ideas 


‘ cf Pragmatism, pp. 59, 60, 169; (quoted above § *91) ; aia 
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are only true, i e , useful, when they operate in 
conjunction with one another and reciprocally 
dcteiminc one another’s function, for thus only can 
they be of service as means enabling man to control 
and manipulate his experience It may be doubted 
whether Herr Simmel, in denying that ideas are 
useful per se, has not earned the doctrine of relativity 
too far, since each idea has its own sphere of objective 
reference, and m that sphere is useful irrespective 
of other ideas, though the latter may vastly increase 
its utility if they function in harmony with it. But 
if ‘ relativity ’ mean merely the need of consistency, 
harmony and mutual corroboration among our ideas, 
it is again a point of secondary importance, and to 
it the realist would readily assent 
Relativity or reciprocity as applied to the nor- 
mative aspect of leading principles of thought is 
also a doctrine to winch no reahst would demur ; 
and Herr Simmel is undoubtedly right in saying that 
certain of our more fundamental conceptions, 
regarded as regulative principles, can only lead to 
truth if they be treated as reciprocal and comple- 
mentary, just as m the physiological order the 
furtherance of life is conditioned by the dual process 
of anabolism and katabolism One of the most 
sinking examples of a pair of complementary 
principles which may thus be regulatively used is 
that of Unity and Plurality. Thus the Plurahty- 
Norm says . Do not imagine that the universe is 
one, its differences mere seeming Do not identify 
everything. Allow their full and proper value to 
distinctions, differences, individuals, persons, things. 
Do not delude yourself with the vam and idle fancy 
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that you can reduce all tins to mere appearance 
and force it back into the boundless capacity of an 
imaginary Ground in which it is absorbed and its 
own peculiar reality taken away. To this the Unity- 
Norm replies . On the contrary, what you have most 
to guard against is the splitting things up into 
individual existents, isolated, independent, uncon- 
nected, unrelated. Unions are as real as disjunc- 
tions, unities as real as differences The universe 
zs one, and if you forget it, your facility in making 
distinctions will lead you hopelessly astray. Both 
noims are right ; both of inestimable value. Each 
has its function and its own proper sphere of 
operation ; and only by the conjunction, the 
alternation, the co-operation of both, is it pos- 
sible to arrive at truth. 

But are the norms merely regulative ? Are they 
merely norms ? Have they not real objective value, 
real significance, real meaning ? Could they be 
norms at all in the sphere of knowledge if they had 
not ^ Is it not an abuse of that very principle of 
reciprocity that they illustrate to say that they 
have not ? That is a question which Herr Simmel 
does not touch. It is manifest that unity must 
not be sacrificed to plurality, freedom to necessity, 
matter to mind, the will to the intellect, the objective 
to the subjective, nor vice versa, and that it is only 
by assigning to each principle or concept its proper 
place and sphere of application that truth can be 
attained. But neither pluralist nor monist, liber- 
tarian nor determinist, materialist nor spiritualist, 
think that the question at issue between them is 
as to the best means of manipulating their experience 
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and so furthering life. When the pluralist says that 
cxistcnts are many and distinct, he means that they 
arc really many and really distinct, just as he thinks 
them to be , and when the monist says the universe 
is one he means that it is really one, and that his 
thought about it is in the idciil order what the 
universe is in the real order It is primarily a 
question of the tiuth of knowledge, not of the utility 
of action to which knowledge may lead. And as I 
have already endeavoured to show,^ the practical 
value of knowledge is, even in science, essentially 
dependent upon its validity Accordingly, I shall 
not re-open the question hcie, but shall content 
myself with pointing out that, while Herr Simmel 
IS undoubtedly justified in affirming that ultimate 
principles are complementary and must be taken m 
conjunction, not in isolation, we may question 
whether, in emphasising reciprocity to the neglect 
of positive value, and utility to the neglect of real 
significance, he has not violated his own principle of 
leciprocity and relativity , whether, in other words, 
by Ignoring the positive and representative aspect 
of tiuth, he has not made it as one-sided a con- 
ception as the most exaggerated Monism or the 
most thorough-going Determinism or Intellcc- 
tualism. Tlie real significance of the reciprocity of 
truth seems to me to be that no ideas and no 
principles which are contradictory can give us true 
knowledge about the universe when taken in iso- 
lation and made to apply universally, but only when 
reconciled by means of distinction and re-umted m 
what the Hegelian calls a ‘ higher ’ synthesis. 

* supra, $ 378, and §§ 339 et seg. 
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§ 384. We now come to the sense in which Dr. 
Schiller says that truth is ‘ relative,’ viz , in relation 
to the knowing mind, its faculties, its purposes, its 
interests, its needs, or, in a word, to its “entire and 
specific organism ’’ This, again, is a consequence 
of the doctiine that truth is a process which leads 
to useful consequences, for the consequences, though 
m themselves they may be objective, can only be 
useful as a means to an end which must be more 
or less subjective, and which will vary, if not with 
the individual, at least with the specific organism. 
Hence, although it is a dangerous thing to assert 
that Pragmatism leads to Subjectivism, yet if Herr 
Simmel’s theoiy of truth be really pragmatic, 
Subjectivism seems to be its logical result And the 
same may be said of Pragmatism as “ worked in a 
humanistic way ’’ by Dr. Schiller, though I would 
not go so far as Professor James and say that 
Humanism “ is compatible with Solipsism ” ^ Let 
me explain, however, what I mean here by Sub- 
jectivism. I do not mean Solipsism, nor do I that 
the pragmatist, alias the humanist, denies the 
existence of all objective reality ‘ outside ’ our 
human minds. What I mean is that, if we interpret 
the expiessions used by Dr Schiller, Herr Simmel 
and other pragmatists, as philosophical expressions 
should be interpreted, viz , literally, the logical 
conclusion to which -we are forced is that the prag- 
matic or humanistic theory of truth is equivalent 
to a denial of the possibility of knowing the nature 
of objective reality It is a sceptical Subjectivism, 
a subjectivism that makes knowledge so human 
* The Meaning of Truth, p. *15. 
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that it ceases to be real knowledge ^ I am quite 
aware that Humanism docs not admit its own 
subjective tendency, and that we have been fore- 
warned by Dr Schiller that to accuse Humanism 
of denying that truth is objective is “ to put upon it 
the silliest of possible meanings, and is nothing 
short of an ‘ impudent slander ’ ” Nevertheless, 
reluctant as I am to slander anyone, and fully 
conscious that I am again exposing myself to the 
charge of having misunderstood,^ I still maintain 
that Humanism does tend logically to Subjectivism, 
and shall forthwith proceed to prove the truth of 
this statement. 

§ 385- First of all, Humanism is, we are told, a 
revised form of Protagoreanism, which means 
(i) that ‘whatever appears to each, that really is 
for him,’ and (2) that ‘ reality is, for us, relative to 
our faculties ’ ® Now that whatever appears to each 
IS for him psychologically a fact, no one can deny. 
But when Protagoras asserted that ‘ man is the 
measure of all things,’ he certainly did not mean 

* That this IS the ordinary sense of the term ‘ Subjectivism ' 
is borne out by the definitions given in the neiv Standard 
Dictionary, where it is defined as " the doctrine (i) that know- 
ledge IS merely subjective and relative, (2) that we know directly 
no external object, (3) that there is no objective measure of 
truth ” And, again, by the definition in Eisler’s Philosophisckes 
Worlerbuch ‘ The view that all knowledge and thought is 
subjective, expressing, not the essence (being) of things, but 
only the subjective manner of reacting to the action {einwtrken) 
of things, or, indeed, just the conditions and modifications of 
the subject , that there exists only subjective truth. ' Baldwin’s 
Dictionary defines Subjectivism as " The theory which denies 
the possibility of objective knowledge , ” but identifies this with 
Subjective Idealism (wrongly, I think) 

* cf an article of mine in Mind N S 67, entitled " Martineau 
and the Humanists , " and the discussion which ensued between 
t)r Schiller and myself in Mind, N S 69, 71 et seq. 

* Studies III Humanism, p. 38. < 
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merely that appearances were psychological facts. 
He meant that man’s way of looking at things 
intrinsically modified his perception and his know- 
ledge of them And this Dr Schiller realises, for 
he tells us m another place ^ that a man's peisonal 
“ idiosyncrasy must colour and pervade whatever he 
experiences ” Not only his knowledge in general, but 
even his metaphysics “ must have this personal tinge , ” 
so that not only ought not two men with diffeient 
fortunes, histones, and temperaments, “ to ariive 
at the same metaphysic,” but they cannot honestly 
do so, for a metaphysic “ always takes its final form 
from an idiosynciasy ” ! 

Such language bears the unmistakable impress 
of Subjectivism Metaphysics to be modified to 
suit our idiosyncrasies ! Metaphysics to differ with 
differences of temperament ' Dr Schiller surely 
cannot be m earnest. He is only trying, as pragma- 
tists are wont, to shock his enemy, the intellectualist. 
He cannot be serious when he proposes so drastic a 
means of avoiding a “ monstrous uniformity ” No ; 
for he confesses his exaggeration, and saves himself 
to some extent by admitting that, though “ a valid 
metaphysic need not show itself cogent to all,” at 
least ” it must make itself acceptable to icasonable 
men, willing to give a Inal to its general principles,” - 
and reasonable men aie not leasonable in so far as 
they give way to idiosyncrasies. Yet this ad- 
mission, consoling as it is, does not entirely get rid 
of Subjectivism, for a ceitain amount of personal 
tinge will still survive, even when most of our 
eccentricities have been rubbed away by contact 

* Ibid , p i8. » Ibid , p zo. 
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with our fellow-mcn And if this tinge must affect 
all our knowledge, if pcibonal idiosyncrasy “ must 
colour and pervade whatever we expeuence,” it will 
modify, not only our metaphysic, but also our opinion 
as to how far our metaphysic has been or ought to be 
acceptable to reasonable men. We shall require, 
therefore, some rule by which to eliminate in know- 
ledge the effect of our subjective point of view. 
But such a rule is not as yet forthcoming. 

§ 386. The second formulation of the Pro- 
tagorean principle informs us that knowledge is 
‘ relative to our faculties ; ’ and this, too, as in- 
terpreted by the humanist, involves Subjectivism. 
The meaning of the term ‘ faculties ’ is in Pragma- 
tism not quite clear, for the existence of faculties as 
such IS denied But if we take the principle to mean 
that knowledge is modified by our human way of 
looking at things — taking human here in the generic 
sense, as Dr. Schiller says — we shall not, I think, 
be very far wrong Now the human way of looking 
at things IS, according to the humanist, dependent 
upon needs which are common to the race. And 
needs are subjective. Hence, as the humamst m 
this matter makes no distinction between the 
content and intent of thought, all truth is modified 
by this subjective point of view. It may or it may 
not reveal to us the nature of reality. We at any 
rate have no means of finding out how far it does so, 
and consequently no right to assume that such 
a revelation de facto takes place For it is mearang- 
less to enquire into the nature of reality as it is in 
itself, if human evaluations pervade our whole 
experience and affect whatever ‘ fact ’ and what- 
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ever * knowledge ’ we consent to recognise.* The 
subjective element in cognition cannot be got rid 
of, for “ selective attention and pinposive manipula- 
tion are essential and all-pervasive influences in the 
construction of the ‘real’ world, and even the 
fundamental axioms . . . are now shown to 
originate in subjective demands ” ® “ Independent 
facts which we have merely to acknowledge are a 
figure of speech. The growth of experience is ever 
transfiguring our facts for us, and it is only by an 
ex post facto fiction that we declare them to have been 
all along what they have come to mean for us.”® 
Hence “ that the real has a determinate nature 
which the knowing reveals but does not affect, so 
that our knowing makes no difference to it, is one of 
those sheer assumptions which are incapable not 
only of proof, but even of rational defence.” “ The 
actual situation is a case of interaction, a process of 
cognition in which the ‘ subject ’ and the ‘ object ’ 
determine each other, and both ‘ we ’ and ‘ reality ’ 
are involved, and, we might add, evolved.” * 

If, then, “ when the mind ‘ knows ’ reality, both 
are affected,” ® if there are no independent facts, but 
all facts are ‘transfigured’ and distorted® by our 
apperception of them, if purpose, subjective demand, 
and idiosyncrasy influence and pervade all our 
experience so that “ the determinate nature of 
reality does not subsist ‘ outside ’ or ‘ beyond ’ 

* Humanism, p lo and pp ii, 12 (note) 

• Studies in Humanism, pp 467, .^68 (Italics mine ) 

® ‘ Axioms as Postulates,’ § 24 (it^cs mine), and ct. 
Pragmatism, pp 248, 249 

*/Iumaiiism, pp ii, 12 (note). 

^ Ibid , p. II. 

° ' Axioms as Postulates,’ toe, cit. 
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the process of knowing but the world, as it 
now appears, is but “ the reflexion of our interests m 
life,” ® truth for us is not objective in the ordinary sense 
of that term It does not give us knowledge of 
reality, but at most of reality as modified by our 
cognitive functioning, our purposes and needs It is 
‘ objective ’ only in that it leads to practically useful 
results in our dealings with what we call objective 
experience. Its objectivity comes from the valida- 
tion process “ True ideas are those which we can 
assimilate, validate, corroborate, verify ” ® But 
‘ assimilation ’ is a purely subjective process , and 
‘ coiroboration,’ if it means the avoiding of contra- 
diction between ideas and experiences, is also 
subjective , unless, indeed, the ideas and ex- 
periences have themselves objective value, and agree 
with reality While ‘ venfication,’ if all it does is to 
“ put us m working touch with reality” and to guide 
us to beneficial intci action with sensible particulars 
as they occur,* does not give any real objectivity to 
truth. For ‘ working contact ’ and ‘ beneficial 
interaction ’ are possible without any knowledge at 
all, and are sometimes the better for being without 
it, otherwise acquired habits would not tend to 
become unconscious, and the instincts of birds, 
butterflies, and bees would never have attained a 
perfection so complex and yet so admirably adapted 
to their environment. Indeed, we are expressly 
told that “ the ‘ objective control ’ of our subjective 
freedom to predicate is not effected by some un- 

* HumflBmn, p ii. 

* Studies III Humanism, p 200. 

* Pragmatism, p. 201. *Ibld., pp. 205, 213. 

LL 
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comprehended pre-cxistmg fact • it comes in the 
consequences of acting out the •predication ” ^ And 
these consequences are to be judged according as 
they satisfy or thwait a purpose, assist or hinder 
the building up of a science Consequences, in 
short, are ‘ good ’ if they forward, ‘ bad ’ if they 
baffle, our interests. 

To deteimine, therefore, whether an answer to any 
question is ‘ true ’ or ‘ false,’ we have merely to note 
its effect upon the inquiiy in which we are interested, 
and in relation to which it has arisen And if these 
effects are favourable, the answer is ' true ’ and ‘ good ’ 
for our purpose, and ‘ useful ’ as a means to the end w e 
pursue.* 

Consequences, therefore, though they may be 
objective m themselves, considered as determinants 
of truth-values, are subjective and relative, then 
value as consequences being itselt determined by 
subjective interests and purposes 

§ 387. Again, consequences belong to the 
‘ sensational parts of experience,’ which, for Professor 
James, are reality And as both these and the 
‘ conceptual parts ’ are. as parts of experience, 
subjective, the relation between them, in which 
truth consists, must also be subjective Even if by 
‘sensational parts of experience’ Professor James 
means what in another place he has called ‘ facts,’ 
the substitution of this term docs not make much 
difference For ‘ facts ’ for the humanist mean 
either (i) sensations, which are subjective psycho- 
logical facts , or (2) facts which " do not pre-exist the 

* Sliuhes in Hwnam^m, p 192, 

* Ibid , p. 154, (ItalicEi inme.) 
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cognitive functioning,” but are “ immanently 
clepoiitod within it,” and so arc sliU subicctive ; 
or (3) facts which “simply aie,” i e., experiences 
which hove not yet been analysed into a subject and 
an obicet, or classified as appearance or reality, and 
which, when they are split up by our own reflective 
act into aspects relatively distinct, still leave us 
without any really objective reality to which the 
' conceptual parts ol our experience ’ can lead 

SimiLirly, the interpretation which Humanism 
puts upon the objectivity, independence, absolute- 
ness, invariability, eternity, universality and 
necessity of tiuth clearly manifest its subjective 
tendency The ‘ ohjecltvtiy * of truth means for 
the humanist tliat experiences ‘ demand to be kept 
with a minimum of change, and that they interfere 
with one another it has nothing to do with repre- 
sentative value’ T\\<i ‘ independence’ oi truth is 
meicly a description of that selective valuation by 
which we disci iminate moie precious experiences 
horn those whicli are of inferior value It depends, 
therefore, upon subjective needs and conditions. 
The ‘ absohileness ’ of tiuth is but our conception of 
an ideal state in which all our needs shall be 
satisfied The ‘ imanaiihty ’ and ‘ eternity ’ of 
truth signify that, since truth is our own production, 
we can keep it invariable if we choose, and can apply 
it at whatever time we will ^ Similarly, truths are 
universal if we choose to make them so, and their 
necessity is a psychological feeling of ‘ having to,’ 
which arises from the practical impossibility of 
thinking otheiwise than we do think in the matter of 

* Studies in Humanism, p. 69, and cf. p. 461 
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certain so-called axiomatic principles * As, how- 
ever, this impossibility is merely due to force of 
habit, and as the force of habit is due primaiily to 
the exigencies of our nature which hare gradually 
adapted themselves to their environment, necessity 
IS largely, if not wholly, subjective 

§ 388 In biicf, truth, since it is human truth, 
must always bear ‘ the mark of human fabrication 
and the impress of human needs ’ It always has a 
‘ personal tinge ’ and the influence of need-expressive 
purposes peimeates it tluoiigh and through All 
knowledge is relative to our faculties In the 
perception of facts, facts themselves get distorted 
by our human points of view, and since in older to 
know we must always act, the making of truth 
implies the making of reality Hence arises the 
following dilemma , either we can or we cannot 
distinguish m the content of our thoughts that 
which IS detennmed by the object from that which 
IS due to human fabrication, to the personal tinge, 
to idiosyncrasy, to the influence of our points of 
view, our manipulation, our purposes, and our 
needs If we can make this distinction, then all 
and every part of our knowledge has not a personal 
tinge, IS not made by us, and is not intrinsically 
modified and transfigured by our faculties, our 
purposes and needs , in which case Humanism is 
false as it stands, and if it is to hold at all, must be 
considerably toned down While if we cannot 
make this distinction, then what we know is not 
reality, but reality as modified and mutilated and in 
part made by us In other words, our knowledge 
* * Axioms as Postulates,' § la 
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is subjective , of its objective significance and 
meaning we arc ignorant, and so must console 
ourselves with the belief that at any rate it is useful. 

§ 389 Humanists and pragmatists reject with 
scorn this accusation of Subjectivism, and various 
attempts have been made to escape it. These 
attempts may be summarised under four heads. 
The first asserts that pragmatic tiuth is not sub- 
jective because m the making of it we are controlled 
to a large extent by our environment ; the second 
appeals to ‘ normal objectivity ; ’ the third intro- 
duces a new version of the doctrine of Immanence ; 
and the fouith maintains that we have ‘ quite as 
much objective validity as we need ’ 

In the first place, then, it is urged that in the 
making of pragmatic truth we are controlled by 
objective experience. We cannot make it how we 
please We cannot eliat any answer we like to our 
experimental questions , but must take the answer 
that comes We ‘ add ’ our tlionghts to reality ; 
but reality does not always welcome the addition. 
Sometimes our theoiies will not work 

In saying, however, that pragmatic truth is 
subjective, I do not mean to imply that the prag- 
matist denies all real control over the working of our 
thoughts. What I mean is that the representative 
function which it claims to possess is in the huma- 
nistic theory impossible The ‘ working ’ of our 
thoughts may be controlled by real objects, but 
they can have no strictly cognitive significance if 
their ongm is subjective, their value determined by 
interest and purpose, and if they do nothing more 
than enable us to manipulate experience. The 
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objectivity of tiuth can be proved, not by anv kind 
of control which reality may ha\'e over us, but only 
by a particular control, that by ^\hlch it determines 
the content of our thought We must, moieovci, 
be able to distinguish between cases in which this 
control IS operative, and cases in which it is not, and 
must attribute truth only where it is clear to oai 
mind that such control has been exercised. But 
this IS not what Pragmatism does. It judg. s 
thoughts to be true not when they arc dctcimimd 
by the object, but when they satisfy a subjective 
purpose or need, when they prove themselves useful 
and w'orth our while. To asset t that the jiiagma- 
tist and the humanist deny that reality c.xeicises 
any control over our thoughts would certainly be to 
misinteiprct and misunderstand, for application 
and verification are nowhere moie insisted on than 
they are in the piagmatic and humanistic account 
of truth It IS the interpretation that is put upon 
application and vciification that makes the lalLei 
subjective ^ It is admitted that reality detcimincs 
the answers to our questions , but for the humanist 
this means, not that reality determines the content 
of thought, but that it produces, or rathei helps to 
produce, in our psycho-physical organism certain 
experiences which satisfy our needs It is upon ita 
consequences for us, upon the satisfaction it gives 
us, that tiuth depends, not upon its objective 
determination or its concspondence , so much so 
that the existence of the latter is usually denied 
Since, then, m the effects produced upon our 
psycho-physical organism by the leaction of objects 

'■StiKUes m Htiinaiitsm, pp. 192, 154 (cited above, § 386). 
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the subjective factor co-opeiates and cannot be 
distinguished or allorrcd for, and since the final 
determinant of truth is the satisfaction of subjective 
purposes and needs, truth in Humanism cannot have 
real objective significance and meaning in the 
ordinary sense of those terms 

§ 390 Many pragmatists, especially those of 
Fiance, appreciating the foice of this argument, 
have sought an escape from Subjectivism in ‘ normal 
objectivity.’ In place of objectivity in the ordinary 
sense of ‘ correspondence with reality ’ they have 
substituted an objectivity which is said to arise 
fiom common consent. Thus Simmel, Milhaud, Le 
Roy, Abel Rey, etc La science, c'es( nous, says M. 
Rey, yet it does not depend upon my taste, my turn 
of mmd, my will, my choice , but rather upon 
conditions common to all intelligences alike, con- 
ditions which arc humanly necessary and humanly 
universal Anthropomorphism m human knowledge 
IS inevitable, but it must proceed fiom the race, 
not from the individual Science is the measure of 
our mind, not of the mind of each individual nor 
even of each society. Individual truths are deter- 
mined by iiidiridudl needs, yet they admit of a 
‘ selective valuation ’ by means of which “ individual 
judgments become recognised universally as valid,” 
and “ a truth which cannot win recognition is not 
a truth at all, for it has failed m its purpose.” ^ 

This appeal to ‘ norm.U objectivity,’ however, 
cannot save the pragmatist from Subjectivism ; for 

^ Abel Rey, La Tlu'one Physiiuc, p 381 , Le Roy, Revue 
Mi'taph. et Morale, 1899, p 560 , btliillcr, Humamsm, pi) 55-59 , 
Sliuhes t» Humanism,- p. 70, and Foincard, La Valeur de 
la Science, p. 265. 
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normal objectivity is not real objectivity, but merely 
a something which by common consent we agree 
to regard as ij it were objective The ‘ objectivity ’ 
of truth here is not due to the object any more than 
it was before, but is ultimately determined by the 
satisfaction of human needs , and needs, whether 
peculiar to the individual or common to the race, 
are still subjective. The analogy of economical 
values, urged by Herr Simmel, is not to the point, 
for the ‘objectivity’ which is given to indnidual 
evaluation by common consent is recognised as 
being still subjective, whereas truth-values are held 
to be objective in quite a diflerent sense. 

§ 3gi The thud appeal is to Immanence as 
interpreted in the philosophy of Pure E.xpcrience 
We have no ground for saying that facts he outside 
e.\penence , the objects about which we think may 
be immanent within or continuous with the present 
experience itself 

The category of transperceptual reality is now one of 
the foundations of our life, [yet] we may speculatively 
imagine a state of pure experience before the hypothesis 
of peimanent objects behind its flux had been framed ^ 
The ‘ independence ' ascribed to certain realities does not 
really transcend the cognitive process It only means 
that in our experience there are certain features which 
it IS convenient to describe as ‘ indejiendent ’ facts, 
powers, persons, etc., by reason of the peculiarity of 
their behaviour. . . , The w'hole is an mtra-experi- 
ential affair ® 

The whole is an intra-cxpei lential affair ! This 
is the fundamental note of Pragmatism and 

* The Meaning of Truth, pp 64, 63, 

* Studies 'n Humanism, p. 401, 
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Humanism. This is why Dr Schiller affirms that 
the problem of knowledge is not how we get to know 
reality, but how the cognitive process engenders 
means for the control of our experience. True, the 
humanist does not absolutely deny an ‘ other,’ to 
the structure of which our predicates may perhaps 
correspond , but “ jor us, at any rate, reality is an 
accumulation of our own intellectual inventions,” 
into which we try to “ work new nouns and ad]ec- 
tives, while altering as httle as possible the old ” ^ 
Yet to admit the possibihty of such a reality is worse 
than to deny it altogether. For Dr Schiller 
emphatically asserts that we can never know this 
reality as it is tn itself , ^ and this relic of an ancient 
and dogmatic idealism is, I am convinced, one of 
the two stumbling-blocks that has caused the 
pragmatist to fall into Scepticism 
But why IS it irrational to cnquiie into the nature 
of reality as it is in itself ^ Undoubtedly we can 
only “ know the real as it is when we know it,” 
t e , as it appears to us in our cognitive acts. But 
why gratuitously assume that reality does not appear 
to us as it really is ^ Certainly the reality we know 
cannot be shut off from us, isolated, unconnected 
with our purposes and needs , for our experience is 
the means and our purposes and needs the guiding 
principle and the motive force that conditions human 
knowledge. But why should not what we know be 
reality itself ^ Dr Schiller is forced to admit that 
“ the acceptance of fart leaves us with a surd qu& 
the fact ” ® Why, then, should not these pre- 


^ The Meaning of Truth, p 6 $ 

* Htimamsm, note to pp, 1 1, i2 ’ Studies itiHumamsm, p. zoa 
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existent facts belong to the rcnl world of common- 
sensC) instead of to a m3’steiioiis ‘ piimaiy reality ’ ? 
There can only be one reason for all this — a deep- 
rooted idealistic piejudice Yet Idealism, Imman- 
ence, and a philosophy of Pure Experience, apart 
from the inconsistencies to which they lead and the 
violence they do to common-sense, are powerless to 
save the pragmatist and the humanist from the 
sceptical Subjectivism implied in his assumption 
that reality, as known, is not reality as it is, but 
reality as modified and transfigured by his own 
subjective interests For if this reality be immanent 
within us, and in large part the product of our own 
cognitive acts, the knowdedge of it is not the know- 
ledge which the human mind desires It is not 
knowledge of something other than ourselves, but 
merely knowledge of our own objective aspect, 
relatively distinguished and split off from ourseh'cs, 
as it weie, by our own thoughts The ‘ category of 
transperceptual leality’ is thus declared to be 
invalid, and ‘ one of the foundations of our life ’ 
thereby ‘destroyed’ — a result which, even for the 
pragmatist, should be sufficient irrevocably to 
condemn the philosophy of Immanence and Pure 
Experience 

§ 392 One last plea is offered in extenuation of 
the Subjectivism from which the pragmatist can 
find no effective escape Truth, it is acknowledged, 
IS relative ; yet at any rate it is related to man It 
IS subjective ; yet at any rate it is something he can 
possess It IS only probable , yet probability is at 
any rate better than an impossible ideal It has 
not ‘ objective validity ’ m the realist’s sense , yet 
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at least it has quite as much ‘ objective validity ’ 
as we need or it needs, if it is to be progressive ‘ 

Thus, with a cry of ‘ sour guipcs,’ the piagmatist 
makes one last attempt to escape Subjectivism, if 
it can be called an attempt to escape and not rather 
an admission that the charge is well-founded That 
pragmatic truth is something we can possess, that 
it IS related to us, is probable, and progressive, 
cannot be questioned , but il is not the truth which 
wc, as rational human beings, yearn for and strive 
to obtain. What man wants, whether he be 
philosopher, scientist, or only one in a crowd, is a 
truth which shall tell him what reality is, truth 
which shall ‘ copy ’ or ‘ resemble ’ reality. Pro- 
fessor James admits that this is the way Icnowledge 
and truth arc conceived by common-sense ; and I 
maintain that nothing shoil of this can fully 
satisfy the purposive cravings of our intellect and 
the lational strivings of oui will. Again, Professor 
James is really on my side Not only does he 
describe tiuth at the common-sense level in terms 
of his own philosophy as the confluence or identity 
or fusion of idea and reality , but he affirms that 
“ the maximal conceivable truth of an idea would 
seem to be that it should lead to an actual merging 
of ourselves with the object, to an uttei mutual con- 
fluence and identification ” * In short, corres- 
pondence, alias identity or confluence, is the ideal 
of the pragmatist and the philosopher of Pure 
Experience, just as it is the ideal of the realist ! 
Ideas may ‘ fit ’ reality, lead to it, agree with it, 

1 Mmd, N S 69, p 127. 

• The Meaning 0/ Truth, p. 156, 
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work with it, enable us to manipulate it better, and 
modify it to suit our practical needs, but they will 
never satisfy us thcoreti< ally tiuiil they correspond 
with it in the full and litiral sense of that term 
'Ihis is the aim of science, this the purpose of 
pliilosojjhy . and unless it is in f.iet an aim which 
IS licitiq progressivclv realised, it must be confe'ssed 
that the primary ratio essendi of both scilhcc and 
philosophy IS a futile fancy an illusory will o’ the 
wisp Pragmatic truth is pragmatically a failure 
It may satisfy our practical needs, but it cannot 
satisfy our need for real knowledge, which is one of 
the most imperative needs of our nature. Like an 
exaggi rated Intcllectualism, it makes man a one- 
sided monstrosity, demanding to knoiv that whiili 
IS unknowable, and stimng to attain that which 
must remain for ever beyond his reach Pragma- 
tism IS but a humanised form of Scepticism, and 
Humanism is Subjcctmsm attuned to pragmatic 
ideas. In the end both are unworkable, because the 
elements of truth that he within them are exag- 
gerated beyond all endurance Hence Pragma- 
tism to the anti-pragmatist seems ridiculous and 
useless as a theory of the nature of truth It 
remains, however, to consider whether it has 
provided us with anyttung useful in the way of 
criteria of truth. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PRAGMATIC CRITERIA OF TRUTH. 

§ 393 It IS not a little consoling to find that 
Professor James has set down, as the sixth mis- 
understanding of Pragmatism, the statement that 
“ Pragmatism explains not what truth is, but only 
how it is arrived ai , ” ^ for so much beside the point 
do pragmatic definitions of truth seem to me, that 
I have often wondered wliether the pragmatist ever 
really intended to define truth at all. But although 
the discussion in the last chapter thus appears not 
to have been mere waste of words, there is no doubt 
that the question, ‘ How is truth validated ’ ’ is of 
supreme importance in the eyes of the pragmatist. 
In fact, the nature of truth and the validation- 
process are for him one and the same 7 'ruth is 
that which makes it ' But here we must consider the 
pragmatist’s ‘ definitions ’ of truth as statements of 
tiuth’s criteria 

In Dr Schiller’s opinion, there is no more mo- 
mentous distinction than that between a truth and 
a mere claim to truth, and no distinction, he says, 
which it is more difficult to get the formal logician 
to recognise Granted, then, that we start with 
mere claims how docs a claim get converted into a 
real truth according to the pragmatist ^ By its 
consequences, we are told That is obvious . there 
can be no other way, if no truths are self-evident. 

^ The Meaning of Truth, p. 200. 
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But what arc the co’i‘:cqucnces of truth ’ Tliey 
are, says the pragmatist, consequences which aic 
practically useful, relative to a human puipcse and 
in the furtherance of huirian life. But frt m the 
very particularity of the truth-process it follows 
that these consoqufnccs aic many and vain d, as 
varied as the definition of truth itself ITcncc u we 
wish, like good pi agmatists to ticat of the ciitena 
of truth in the concrete, we must perfoice consider 
these consequences one bj' one. 

The first 'characteristic of tiutli, thm which 
Pragmatism has selected as one of the most i alinMc 
of its critciia, is that iutih must male a chfjoencc lo 
action Thought is puiposivc ; its functiun is to 
generate belief , and belief results m action Hence 
different beliefs should lead to diffcient actions, in 
reference to which the validity of the belief may be 
judged This is the central dorliinc of the “ Pnig- 
maticism ” of ifr Peirce, and is a coi ollai y of his now'- 
famous dictum that “ our conception of the prartu al 
bearings or effects of an object constitutes the whole 
of our conception of that object ” ^ 

If this be a mere statement of the ps5xhological 
fact that ideas tend to find for tlicinselves ontwaid 
expression, and that sooner or later and directly or 
indirectly an idea will result in a modification of 
action , nr again, if this doctrine be ajiphed in a 
hortatory sense to moral and religious truths, it can 
hardly be denied that tiutli often does, and, in the 
latter case, certainly should, make a difference lo 
action Moral truths must be ‘ living tiutlis ’ 


* cf JamLS, " The Pragmatic Method,” Journ of Phil , Pby 
and Sc Methods, 1904, p 673 , and Studies in Humanism, p 6. 
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They must make a difference to our lives ; and to 
‘ live a truth ’ consists “ in making it an object of 
the interior life, in u Inch one believes, by which one 
IS nouiished, and which one caines out in practice ” ^ 
But if the doctrine means that all tiiilhs, scientific 
and thcoictical as well as religions and moral, must, 
if they are to be true at all, directly influence con- 
duct, exceptions to the rule are far too numerous and 
too striking for us to allow it any general applicability 
or even to concede that it is a rule at all. What 
practical difference, for instance, can it make to the 
actions of the ordmaiy man whether the earth is 
round or flat, or whether it is the sun that circum- 
navigates the caitli or the earth that revolves on 
its own axis while the sun is relatively stationary ’ 
Yet, I suppose that the ordinary man, in spite of his 
‘ passivity ’ in this respect, and even if he has not 
the use of a laboratory or a telescope, is at liberty 
to form his own opinion on this ‘ claim to truth ’ if 
he chooses to do so 

One IS hardly suipiiscd, thciefoie, that Professor 
James should have amended the phrase ‘difference 
to action,’ and interpicted it as “particular conse- 
quences, in our future practical experience, whether 
active or passive , the point lying lather in the fact 
that the experience must be particular than m the 
fact that it must be active.” * Tiuth must make a 
difference to otir expeiiences, active or passive, 
practical or theoretical 

Thus, if no future detail of experience or conduct is 
to be deduced fiom our hypothesis, the debate between 

* Le Roy, Revue Metaph el Morale, 1901, p 337. 

* loc. ett , p. G74 , and ci Thr Meaning 0/ Truth, p. sia 
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Materialism and Theism becomes quite idle and insig- 
nificant Matter and God, in that event, mean exactly 
the same thing — the power, namely, neither more nor 
less, that can make lust this mixed imperfect jet 
completed woild — and a wise man is he who in such a 
case, ivould turn his back on such a supererogatory 
discussion.^ 

If theoretical consequences are to count the 
wisdom of Professor James’s 'wise man’ may I 
think be called in question Neierthrless, it is 
undoubtedly true that with the ‘ hj potln sis ’ of a 
God “ the actually experienced details of fart . . 
grow solid, warm and altogether full of real sig- 
nificance ” But surely the point of such a cnti-rion 
lies in the I’.'J of difference that it makes to our 
lives If ’ practical bearings ’ mean ary particular 
e.xpenences that may result from a hypothesis or 
claim, ‘prctctical bearings’ do not proaide us with 
a v-'ty useful cntoiion of tiiith , for tiuih and error 
alike make* a dii'le-rence* to experience Some fuither 
cuter ion is needed, therefeue in order to distinguish 
between diflerent kinds of ‘differences to e\- 
peiie’iCL*.' and it h.as been sugci=ted that only 
bcKc^cuil diftercnces should be regarded as a sign 
of truth. 

§ 394 ‘ Beneficial differences ’ are m general 

those which satisfy our human needs . but ‘ differ- 
ences ’ are to be taken as ‘ diffe'rences for me ’ and 
only those which are beneficial to me, which satisfy' 
my purposes and needs, are to be regarded as 
tahdatmg claims to truth. Truth is a “function 
of agieeable leading,” a “function of a Lading ihat 


> Ibid., Pl 67 & 
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IS worth while." The consequence of a true idea is 
that by it we are enabled to handle reality “ better 
than if we disagreed ” ^ 

Now one way of judging whether we are better 
for something that has happened to us, is to ask 
ourselves whether we feel the better for it, or, in 
othei words, whether we are satisfied emotionally. 
In The Will to Believe, Professor James assigned to 
emotional grounds for belief a definite value in cases 
where the intellect failed to provide a sufficient 
reason for assenting to doctnnes of a religious 
character, and where it was imperative that some 
decision should be come to Pragmatism has taken 
up this idea and made it a fundamental doctrine 
applicable to all truth Indeed, it seemed at one 
time as if the claims of our ‘ passional ’ nature were 
going to drive out intellectual and logical claims 
altogether and to constitute themselves the sole 
pragmatic criterion of truth The protests of 
intellectualists, however, have obtained certain con- 
cessions on this point. Professor James grants that 
intellectual claims must be admitted as of equal 
importance with those of the emotional side of our 
nature ; and Dr SchiUer msists that truth is not 
merely a value, but a ‘ logical value,’ in the estima- 
tion of which the mteUect has, at any rate, some- 
thing to say. 

The question may be raised, however, whether the 
satisfaction of emotional needs has any claim at dll 
to be regarded as a entenon of truth. Have we any 

* Pragmaitsm, pp. 202, 205, 213 . cf The Meaning of Truth, 
pp 80, 82 , Humanism, Essay I ; and Studies tit Humantsm, pp. 6, 

152, 153 : 187, 18S 
MM 
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right to appeal to the emotions in order to settle 
whether a theory is tiue or is not true ? Certainly 
if by an appeal to the emotions is meant an appeal 
to mere feeling oi sentiment , if it merely signifies 
that the theory in question is plcnsniit to con- 
template, and stirs us up to enthusiasm without 
appealing also to our more rational nature, such a 
criterion is irrational and of little value For. aftei 
all, it is the intellect which must judge and gi\e the 
final assent, and to suboidinatc it to mere feeling 
to an ‘ epi-phcnomenon,’ to a bye-product, as it 
were, of a confused mass of sensations, of vague and 
half-formed judgments, and of moods which largely 
depend on the state of our bodily health, is cleaily 
to degiadc it and pervert it from its natural purpose 
The emotions arc peculiarly unstable , they vary 
from moment to moment sometimes filling us with 
exuberant hope and joy. sometimes plunging us 
into despair How, then, if our criterion itself is 
variable, can it possibly help us to determine truth ^ 
When are we to form our judgment about (u.g.) a 
future life beyond the grave ^ When we are in an 
optimistic mood and such a prospect seems bright, 
attractive and full of promise, or w^hen we are gloomy 
and dejected and a future life seems impossible, 
illusory, incapable of realisation ^ If we choose in 
a brighter moment, the promise of a future existence 
will seem to hold good But it will hold good only 
so long as our mood lasts When the mood passes, 
our ciitcrion itself has gone, and the doctrine of a 
future life, unproved and unprovablc accoiding to 
the pragmatist if emotional giounds for belief arc 
excluded, is no longer able to satisfy us. When 
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despondent or distressed ^\c need the doctrine of a 
future life in order to succour our failing energies ; 
but such a doctrine is power less to help us unless 
wc already believe in its truth The mere will to 
behcA'e is of no avail in such a contingency unless 
assent has already been given on more rational 
grounds The emotions and the ‘ will to believe ’ 
may prepare the way for belief ; they may even 
directly influence assent m some cases, and so lead 
often enough to error , but they cannot generate a 
permanent assent to the doctrines (v g ) of a future 
life or of the existence of God, because the emotions 
whicli we experience when contemplating such 
doctrines loill depend upon whether we believe %n them 
or not 

Again, by whose emotions and by whose needs 
IS a claim to tmth to be judged ^ Is each one to 
judge for himself If so, we shall have contra- 
dictory verdicts, for each one will declare that to be 
true which seems to him to satisfy hii needs The 
selfish and carnal who desire only to do as they 
please and to satisfy their craving for pleasures, 
regardless of consequences to anyone else, will 
declare that Naturalism is valid because it gets rid 
of God and so removes all cause for conscientious 
sciuple or supernatural fear. The upright man, 
on the other hand, will declare for Theism, because 
it promises him that some day the mystery of evil 
and pain will be solved and the good will receive their 
desci ts 1 

An appeal to the emotions as such, then, has 

1 cf an article of nunc, entitled “ Truth and Toleration," m 
the Irish Theological Quarterly for Jan , 1910. 
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little, if any, value as a cntci ion of truth ; for, as 
Newman has said, the strength which the emotions 
seem to give to assent is “ adventitious and acci- 
dental ; it may come, it may go , it does not (or 
at any rate it should not) mteifcrc with the genuine- 
ness and perfection of the act of assent ” ^ 

§ 395. But we may interpret an appeal to the 
emotions quite differently In the emotions the 
fundamental needs of our nature are expressed , 
and an appeal to them may mean that after a careful 
consideration of the fundamental demands of our 
nature, of its psychological structuie, its functions 
and Its purposes, we have come to the conclusion 
that unless these demands are satisfied, our nature 
will be meaningless, futile, inexplicable ; and if this 
IS what is meant, then our argument may be valid. 
For now we are no longer allowing our judgment 
to be determined by the emotions or by our felt 
needs , but we are rationally considering those 
needs, distinguishing the fundamental from the 
accidental, separating those which are peculiar to 
the individual fiom those winch are common to 
human nature , m a word, judging rationally and 
intellectually of the significance and purpose of 
man 

Such an appeal as this is of quite a different 
nature from that which is merely emotional ; and 
the value of ‘ psychological ’ arguments of this kind 
was recognised long before any pragmatist ever 
thought of taking them up. Even so thorough an 
intellectualist as Mr. Biadlcy, though insisting 
that the will and the emotions have no riglit ‘ to 

* Grammar of Asicnt, p 185. 
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dictate to the intellect,’ ^ yet admits that “ the 
realisation of any aspect of human nature should — 
to speak in general — be limited by due regard to 
the whole ” ® Truth, for Mr. Biadley, is, as it 
should be, piimarily an affair of the intellect, and 
the aim of metaphysics is ‘ to find a general view 
which will satisfy the intellect , ’ yet he also affirms 
that “ truth is harmony, and harmony is attended 
with an emotional accompaniment Hence the 
absence of the latter is an indication that something 
IS wrong.” ® Intellectualists, then, are not loth to 
admit that it is legitimate to base arguments on 
the rational demands of our natuie , but this, they 
maintain, is a very different thing from allowing 
our emotions to influence beliefs, without previously 
considering whether they express a fundamental 
need or whether they are quasi-hystencal and 
wholly irrational feelings dependent on we know 
not what. Yet the pragmatist hardly seems to have 
grasped this distinction, vital as it is to the right 
evaluation of truth-claims. 

§ 396. Emotional criteria, however, no matter 
what interpretation we put upon them, are applicable 
in comparatively few cases The scientist is not 
helped much by his emotions m deciding whether 
he will accept or reject the principle of the Conserva- 
tion of Mass , nor are emotional considerations of 
great account when it is a question of determining 
the probable effects of Fiscal Reform on English 
commerce, or of a rise in the value of certain stocks 

'■Appearance and Reality, p 150. 

® Alind, NS Si> P 

'Appearance and Reality, p. IS5« 
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upon market piiccs in general. Hence the prag- 
matist has to look for a further test of truth, and 
he finds it m that other aspect of a ‘ heiicficud 
difference,’ utility, or the value of truth as a means 
of mampulating reality 

To agree with reality in the widest sense fsays P^o[e^sor 
James] can only mean to be guided straight up to it 
01 its sunoundiiigs or to be put in such working tmiJi 
with it as to handle either it or something coniicLled 
with it better than if wc disagreed ^ 

Now utility ordinarily means that which satisfies 
some piactical need as opposed to a theoretical or 
moral need , and in this sense all things are useful 
more or less, for all things are, as the scholastic 
puts it, ct umtm ct homnn ct veriim. Chairs, tables, 
walking-sticks, aeroplanes, flowers, fields, fresh air, 
indeed the majority of the things which w'e find 
around us, are useful to somebody or to something, 
though they may not be useful to me. Utility, 
how'ovcr, cannot be taken in this ontological sense, 
if it is to serve as a criterion of logical truth , for 
otheniise things themscUca w'ould be logically true 
Clearly, then, the utility which is to be oiii ciitciion 
must be an experienced uhlUy , and hence ai iscs 
the question, utility for whom ^ 

This question is not easy to answ'er. For if )mu 
reply utility for anybody, I must then point out first 
that the earthquake in Messina and such like 
catastrophes are apparently not useful to an j body , 
and, secondly, that you need some ciiterion by 
which to tell v'hen things are really useful to other 
people, for it is you who must judge of their utility 

^ Ptagmahsnt, pp. 212, 213, 
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And if you reply, ‘ useful ’ means useful for me, I 
must enquire of what use it is to you that someone 
should have broken a pane of glass in your con- 
servatory, or that your neighbour should insist upon 
playing ‘ Home, sweet Home ’ on a badly-tuned 
piano It is useful, yon tell me, to know that the 
pane of glass has been broken, because you can then 
have it repaired , and it is useful to know that your 
neighbour is not a musician, because then you may 
try to persuade him to give up practising, or may 
take up your abode elsewhere. But it may be 
questioned whether these consequences are really 
useful, especially in the latter case, for if your 
persuasion fails to take effect, you will be put to 
considerable expense And even if the ultimate 
consequences are useful, they will be useful only 
provided your knowledge of the original facts was true. 
For if the facts were not real but illusory, your 
endeavour to escape their immediate consequences 
has been so much waste of time The utility or 
uselessness of particular consequences, therefore, 
does not show whether what you take to be fact 
IS or is not really fact. What you perceive may be 
useful, and yet be fact as mutilated by your per- 
ception of it ; and conversely it may be quite 
useless, and yet be real fact. 

But, you teU me, it is useful to regard as ob- 
jectively real whatever is perceived m a particular 
way {le , by external perception) , and if what is 
perceived in this way is in general to be regarded 
as objectively real, we must not make arbitrary 
exceptions. Doubtless this is true. The question 
is, however, not whether we are to make arbitrary 
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exceptions, but whether we are to allow any 
exceptions at all, and, if so, under what circum- 
stances. If the objective reality of facts is not 
self-evident, as the pragmatist asserts, we need 
some criterion by which to decide whether a fact 
that claims to be leal is really real, and for this 
purpose the criterion of utility is, to say the least, 
inadequate When applied to ‘ facts ’ it breaks 
down completely There are innumerable ‘ facts ’ 
obseived by us every day, of which many are not 
of the slightest utility to us personally, and some 
are distinctly harmful and unpleasant , yet we do 
not for this reason regard them as pragmatically 
false And conversely there are many facts which 
would be extremely useful to us, could we regard 
them as ‘ really ’ facts ; but which cannot be so 
regarded because their claims to truth are obviously 
unfounded The pragmatic cnteiion of utility, 
therefore, is not of the least value when it is a 
question of distinguishing between facts which are 
‘ really real' and facts which only claim to be real , 
yet this IS a distinction w'hich w’e must make, and 
actually do make, on innumerable occasions in tlie 
course of a single day ; and, further, it is a dis- 
tinction upon which the possibility of all higher 
kinds of knowledge depends. I do not mean to 
say, of course, that to be able to distinguish between 
facts which are ‘ really real ’ and those which are 
illusory, is not something of the greatest practical 
value I willingly grant that all knowledge has a 
pi actical value greater or less in degree and extent , 
but I maintain that in deciding upon a claim to 
factual reality we never do use tho crtterion of 
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utility, nor would it piove of any service to us if 
we were to try so to do. 

§ 397. Still keeping to the ordinary sense of the 
term ‘ utility ’ (viz , that which satisfies a practical 
need), we may apply it now to theory. Theory, we 
are told, enables us to ‘ deal elTinently with reality , ’ 
ivliich may mean cither that it determines our ex- 
pectations rightly, or that it enables us to control the 
course of events by inventions and appliances of various 
descriptions in such a way as to make them subservient 
to the practical needs of life. ^ In either case the theory 
IS useful ; but can its utility be employed as a test 
of its truth ’ Is it not rather a consequence of 
truth already established ^ Of couise, if by saying 
that a theory is useful m that it determines our 
expectations rightly, you mcicly mean that particular 
consequences deduced from the theory harmonise 
approximately with enipiucal facts, there can be no 
question that ‘ utility ’ in this sense is a criterion of 
truth : but this is not tlie sense in which the term 
utility IS ordinarily used. Jlorcovcr, we need other 
criteria, (i) by winch to distinguish the particular 
hypothesis from which our consequences have been 
deduced from the rest of the theory ; (2) by which 
to decide whether that hypothesis really does lead 
to these consequences ; (3) by which to know 
whether these arc the only consequences to which 
it can lead . and ‘ utility ’ for these purposes is of 
no avail. 

It IS not utility, then, m the 01 dinaiy sense of that 
term, which is used by tire scientist as a criterion 
by which he tests the tiuth of his theoiies. Nor do 
I think that the fact that truth leads tg ‘ inventions ’ 
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which can be applipd to usefid practical purposes, 
can be of any use as <a crilenoii of tiuth Can we 
regal d the iilthly of the Forth Budge, for instance, 
as testifying to the truth of mLclianical principles ^ 
TJie exislciice ol the Forth Bridge and the fact that 
it carries the weights tli.it it w.is intended to c.iny, 
undoubtedly testilies to the truth of tlie principles 
which guided the architect in its construction But 
this IS not quite tlie s.anic thing .is to say that the 
Forth Bridge is useful tor purposes ol dctual transit. 
The tmth of the mcchariic.il principles in ciuestion 
would be verified just as well by shunting train-loads 
of sand backwards and forwards from one end of tlie 
bridge to the other, as by the actual use of the bridge 
m piactical life as a means of getting from Edinburgh 
to Perth. 

In so far, then, as a theoiy determines our cx- 
peetations rightly, it is true , but the ‘ utility ’ of the 
theory seems to depend rather upon the possibility 
of applying it to practical purposes, which is an 
afterthought, as it were, .iiid is not essential to the 
truth of the theory , though inasmuch as it is a 
particular case of expectations which have been 
rightly determined, it goes to confirm the theory 
itself. The right determination of our expectations 
again, is doubtless itself usehd ; but it is useful 
because it is ‘ right,’ not ‘right’ because it is useful. 
Hence, to call this right determination of our ex- 
pectations ‘utility’ IS misleading, foi m ‘utility’ 
we seem to have a new criterion of ti uth, whereas the 
criterion of conformity of fact with expectation, to 
which it IS reducible is as old as science itself 

§ 398 It isimpoitant that the point of the above 
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argument should be clearly grasped, for what I have 
said applies also to the next ciiterion which we have 
to discuss I am not trying to prove that the 
pragmatist ignores the theoretic interest, which, 
as Professor J ames remarks, ivould be ‘ simply 
idiotic ’ What I wish to show is (i) that many of the 
criteria of truth which Piagmatism offers us are as 
old as truth itself, and were recognised as ‘ conse- 
quences ’ of truth M'hich might be used in order to 
verify it long before Pragmatism was invented ; 
and (2) that the pragmatist has no right to identify 
these consequences, directly or indirectly, with the 
practical utility of truth 

Now Professor James frequently insists that an idea 
is a ‘ substitute ’ for some sentient experience and 
that m Older to be true it must ultimately lead to the 
scnse-expci icnce for which it has been substituted. 
“ A conception,” he says, “ is reckoned true by 
common-sense when it can be made to lead to a 
sensation ” “ Our ideas and concepts and scientific 

theories pass for true only so far as they har- 
moniously lead us back to the woild of sense ; ” ^ 
and “ such simple and fully verified leadings 
aic the originals and prototypes of the truth- 
process ” ® 

Here, once again, we have a very old entenon of 
truth rehabilitated in pragmatic dress Apparently 
there is nothing new about this criterion, except the 
foim in which it is expressed Evcr}’one will admit 
that scientific hj’pothescs and theories, to be true, 
must lead to conclusions ivhich harmonise, coalesce, 


1 The Meaning of Truth, pp 132 — 136, 
• Pragmatism, p 206. 
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or agree with empirical facts The only questions 
are (i) What does the pragmatist mean when he 
says that tnitli must lead us to reality, put us in 
working touch with it, and enable us to deal with 
it beneficially and satisfactoiily , and (2) is this 
criterion the only criterion of truth, the original or 
prototype of all truth-processes ^ 

Now ‘ handling,’ ‘ controlling,’ ‘ manipulating,’ 
‘ getting into working touch with ’ reality or with 
sensation, all suggest ‘ practical utility.’ Hence one 
is inclined to think that in using such expressions 
the piagmatist is really trying to bring the old and 
well-established criterion of ‘verification by the 
senses’ into line with liis pragmatic doctiine that 
truth is ultimately vciified by its practical conse- 
quences And if tins IS so, it is necessary again to 
point out that it is by the coincidence of fact with 
paiticular conclusions deduced from hypothesis or 
theory that the latter arc verified, and not by any 
practically useful results that may ensue. But 
perhaps the second question is the more important 
one in this connection 

Is ‘ verification by the senses ’ really the funda- 
mental form of all verification ? Is there no other 
criteria of which this is not the prototype What 
about ‘ relations between ideas,’ the propositions of 
mathematics and geometiy, statements about events 
in the past, and the validity of deductive processes 
of reasoning ? Here it is that, according to Professor 
James, “indirectly or only potentially verifying 
processes ” ‘ come in , yet these, although they do 
not lead directly to sense-termini, do so indirectly, 

* ibid , pp. 208, 209 
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and hence conform to the prototype of all truth- 
processes. 

True ideas lead us into useful verbal and conceptual 
quaiters as well as up to useful sensible termini. They 
lead to consistency, stability and flowing human inter- 
course They lead aw ay from eccenti icity and isolation, 
from foiled and barien thinking The untrammelled 
flowing of the leading-process, its general freedom from 
clash and contradiction, passes for its indirect verifica- 
tion , but all roads lead to Rome, and m the end, and 
eventually, all true processes lead to the face of directly 
verifying sensible experiences somewhere, which some- 
body's ideas have copied.^ 

Professor James admits that tins is a “large 
loose way ” of speaking Nevertheless xt describes 
more or less accurately what happens m regard to 
the verification of some truths of the conceptual 
order , but does it apply to all ’ Sometimes we 
hold a proposition in mathematics or geometry to 
be true, because it leads to, or follows from, other 
truths already established ; and, again, we verify a 
process of reasoning by examining whether it 
conforms to logical rules. But how do we test our 
ultimate principles, our mathematical axioms and 
our logical rules ^ And how do we know that our 
reasoning conforms to these rules ? Intuition has 
to be called in here, and Piofessor James does not 
hesitate to invoke it. As we have seen, he admits 
that sometimes truths are “ perceptually obvious 
at a glance ; ” but in his anxiety to reduce all 
truth-processes to one pragmatic prototype, he 
forgets this. Yet intuition is needed as the very 
foundation of conceptual truth. ‘ Relations between 

*Jbtd,p. 21$. 
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ideas ’ do, indeed, lead us at times to the face of 
sensible experiences , but that piocess of leading is 
a process of application, not of verification. The 
relations themselves arc true eternally, in advance 
of any such special application to objects in the 
concrete. Moreover it is difficult to sec how ideas 
of past events can lead even indiiecllj^ to sense- 
termini , while facts, on the other hand, may be 
truly as we appiehcnd them, yet do not lead to 
immediate cxpcricnoe, since it is m immediate 
experience that they are given We aic forced to 
conclude, therefore, that the criterion of sense- 
veiification is neither applicable nor nccessaiy m 
every case, and so cannot be the oiiginal or prototype 
of all truth-processes. 

§ 399. Fiom what has been said above, it is clcai 
that Professor James holds the satisfaction of 
theoretical needs to be of very great importance, 
even if ultimately theoretical are subordinate to 
practical needs. Truth, especially when it leads 
into conceptual quarters, must lead to consistency 
and flowing human mtercouise New truth “ must 
derange common-sense and previous belief as little 
as possible.” Even “ that past time itself was, is 
guaranteed by its coherence with everything that’s 
present.” ^ In short, the demand for consistency, 
coherence, agreement between subjects and predi- 
cates, accord between process and process, object 
and object, is so imperative for a highly organised 
intellect that “ so long as such an accord is denied us, 
whatever collateral profits may seem to inure from 
what we believe m, arc but as dust in the balance ” ® 

^ Pragmattsm, pp. 216, 21 s ^ The Meaning of Truth, pp 98,99. 
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Dr Schiller’s views on this subject, though less 
emphatically expressed, aie no less clear than those 
of Professor James In spite of his vigorous 
attack on the Absolutist position that consistency 
or coherence is the sole test of truth, he admits that 
truths must be compatible with one another, and 
that a sclf-contradictoiy pioposition is wholly 
meaningless ^ He points out that the getting rid, of 
contiadictions is by no means the easiest or most 
logical point from which to begin our attempt to 
harmonise experience , but admits that the getting 
rid of contiadictions is one aspect of the attempt 
to secure greater harmony therein ® And there can 
be no doubt, I think, that Dr Schiller is right here. 
The principle of Contradiction is both valid and 
valuable ; but its value is chiefly negative. Con- 
tradiction proves error, but the absence of con- 
tradiction does not necessaiily piove truth Doubt- 
less it is highly improbable that a complex theory 
should be self-consistent, and yet be false. Still 
such a contingency is conceivable. Whence it 
follows that consistency and the ‘ absence of frus- 
tration ’ IS, if taken by itself, madequate as a 
criterion of truth. 

But the real question is, Wnence arises tne value 
of this criterion of consistency ? Is it due to the 
fact that the universe proceeds from a common 
Cause or Ground which itself is one and consistent, 
or is it due to human habits which are now so fixed 
and constant that they will not allow themselves to 
be thwarted ? Is the principle of Contradiction 


1 Studies in Humanism, p m 

*lbid„ p 23Q, and cf The Meaning of Truth, pp 99, lOO. 
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‘ necessary ’ bcr.insc tilings are so constituted tliat 
they are what they are and not othemisc, and hence 
force our thinking to confoim to the order of natuie ; 
or IS its necessity psychological, the lesult of a 
human need ? We have already discussed this 
question,' and have seen that the pragmatic view 
leads to a sceptical Suhjectu ism If the demand for 
consistency he due merely to a mental hahit, or 
arise merely from a human need, the value of con- 
sistency or non-contradiclion as a criterion of 
objective truth is destroj'ed Nor docs the fact 
that reality has played a part in the building up of 
this habit* affect our conclusion, unless, in the 
foimation of the habit, reality docs not merely 
control, but determines the content of thought. 
But if our abstract concepts are merely ‘ man-made 
products ’ or ‘ artificial mental things,’ ® which, 
when they are consistent, lead to, or are terminated 
by, sense-experiences, and so give satisfaction, our 
real criterion of truth is not ‘ consistency,’ but the 
satisfaction that ensues from reactions terminated 
as we wish them to be terminated, reactions which 
can be most readily brought about by consistent 
conceptual thinking Thus the criterion of ‘ con- 
sistency,’ as interpreted by the pragmatist, is a 
subjective criterion, for it is reducible to the satis- 
faction, and apparently to the /c/f-satisfaction, of 
our needs ; and this is clearly something subjective 

§ 400 The idea of habit as a sign of truth may, 
however, be worked out on somewhat different lines. 
Habit, in fact, may be taken as the sole criterion of 

1 cf. vi/u-a §§ 97, 376, 387 

»cf The Meaning of Truth, gj et seq. •Ibld,^ 8$. 
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truth ; and this would seem to be the actual con- 
clusion to which Kc\'s Pragmatism has led him. 
M. Rcy, like other piagmatisls, speaks of truths 
being veiified by ‘useful consequences/ understood, 
of course, “ m a most noble sense ” But realising 
that it takes a very long time to discover whether 
a truth IS leally useful, and also that it is impossible 
without considerable cvpenence to determine how 
far consequences which are apparently useless, 
iinwoikablc, incommode, should be allowed to 
depreciate the value of an otherwise useful hy- 
pothesis, M Rey is driven to the conclusion that 
only those forms of perception and thought are true 
which have become habitual Truth arises from 
habits that are piactically iric\ visible and biologi- 
cally immune fiom change. Its ‘necessity' is not 
intrinsic, but ps3Thological It is the necessity of 
mental habits w'hich are the combined product of 
thought-activity and objective experience, and 
which in course of time ha\c become so fixed that 
nothing short of a radical disiuption of the structure 
of the human mind could change them ^ 

This doctrine, as we have alieady seen, is the 
logical consequence of the pi agmatic or humanistic 
theory that knowledge is the pioduct of an evolu- 
tionary process in which the mind progressi\'ely 
adapts itself to its enviionment Hence it would 
seem that Pragmatism if pushed to its logical 
consequences, brings us back to that old and 
\enerable criterion of tiuth, ‘necessity.’ or the 
‘ impossibility of conceiving the contrary.’ But in 
explaining how this ‘ necessity ’ arises, there is a 
* cf. Humanism, pp $2 et stq . , and ‘Axioms as Postulates,' S 10. 

NN 
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fundamental difference between the traditional and 
the pragmatic theory That ceitain nays of 
perceiving and thinking ha\e only giarlnally become 
habitual can haidly be denied Nor can it be denied 
that felt-satisfaction aiising fiom coii'iistcncy and 
abhorrence of all that is coiitiadictoiy and in- 
consistent also glows strongci as the intellectual 
side of our nature becomes moie liighl)’ de\ eloped 
It IS strongci, for instance, in a scientist than in a 
schoolbo}^ and stronger again in a Euiopcan than 
in an Oiiental mind So far both traditionalist and 
pragmatist arc agreed But while the former staits 
from the principle that knowledge is possible, 
and hence infers that all forms of thought and 
perception which arc natuial normal, and habitual, 
must per se be capable of giving truth, and as the 
condition of this lays down that the content of 
cognitive acts must be determined by tlicir re- 
spective objects , the pragmatist, on the other 
hand, starts with the assumption that ideas — at 
least in part — arc man-made products which in no 
case present at the outset more than a claim to truth, 
but may become true, should they in the long lun 
lead to useful results Hence, as ideas or modes of 
cognitive reaction which lead to useful results do 
become habitual, and w'ould not become habitual 
unless they did prove useful, he is logically bound to 
accept M. Key’s critciion of the ‘ ps5 chologically 
necessary ’ or ‘ biologically constant,’ as his only 
sure test of pragmatic truth Verification in ex- 
perience, as pragmatically interpreted, is ultimately 
reducible to this, for verification is complete only 
when adaptation is complete and habits, perceptual 
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and intellectual, have become so fixed that their 
leversal is practically impossible, since it would 
involve a radical change in our mental structuie. 

§ 401. Putting aside the scepticism involved in 
the view that cognition is only a peculiar way of 
leading upon our enviionmcnt, when we attempt 
to apply in practice the above cutciion of truth, 
we are at once confionted with a veiy serious 
dilficulty It IS easy enough to apply the test of 
‘ psychological necessity ’ to axioms and first 
principles, but it is not so easy, indeed it may be 
questioned whether it is possible at all, to apply it to 
theories , and it is certainly impossible to apply it to 
any kind of truth in the making, for then oui habits 
of thought arc ex livpothesi not fixed Yet it is 
pieciscly in this latter case that we most need a 
criterion of truth. Apart from axioms and the 
general facts of every day life, almost all truths are 
in pi occss of making , and it is siiicly for these truths, 
or rather for these claims to truth, that a criterion 
IS most urgently needed If, however, as seems to 
be the case, ‘ psychological necessity ’ is the only 
pragmatic criterion that can give us certainty, it 
follows that we have no criterion at all for truth 
m the making but must ahvaj's wait until it is made 
And if in reply to this argument you tell me that in 
regard to many objects habits of perception and 
thought have alieady been formed, and that new 
objects are accepted as true, or rejected as false, 
according to whcthci they can be apjierceivcd or not 
by the former — ^which is practically the criterion 
suggested by Avcnarius and Simmcl' — I must ask 
Studies 111 Humanism, pp. 157, '158. 
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in what this ‘ aiipcrccption ’ can consist, if you deny 
that we have any apprehension of the nature of 
objects. We can haidly appichcnd the compati- 
bility or incompatibility of that the nature of which 
we are ignoiant True, we may invent or postulate 
a mysterious vis a p percephva m obedience to whose 
autonomous dictates relations of conipatiliility and 
incompatibility ‘ flower out ’ of the stream of ex- 
perience , but tins is not only to declaie apperception 
inexplicable, it also means that the pragmatist has 
had to fall back upon an intellectualist ciitcnon just 
precisely in those cases for which his original prag- 
matic cnteiion was introduced, viz., m cases where 
truth IS yet in process of making 

§ 402. A further difficulty might be raised against 
the doctrine that psychological necessity arising from 
habit IS our only ciiterioii of truth, on the ground 
that habits vary considerably with individuals 
And I know not whether it is in order to avoid this 
difficulty, or whether it is merely in order to supple- 
ment and complete the gcneial doctime that truth 
IS relative to our needs but certainly pragmatists 
seem more and more inclined to appeal to common 
consent or to the consent of expoits as one of their 
chief criteria of tiiith This tendency is especially 
characteristic of French Pragmatism ^ M Poincare 
insists much on the importance of social agreement, 
and M Milhaud bases truth on the harmonious 
working of a collective mind. The mind, he says, 
IS like an instrument m which harmony is produced 
by normal vibiations ; and when tins is so, one mind 
agrees with another and we have both truth and 
* ct mpia 319 320 . 
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objectivity Hence that assertion and that theory 
IS true and vahd v.hich is “noim.il enough to be 
accepted bv every man of sound mind ” ^ 

Dr Scliillcr, on the other hand has been accused 
of making tlie mdn’idual critei ion ultimate Truth 
is that wliK'h is good for i,ic, tliat which satisfies 
my needs and enables me to live in harmony with 
my environment Consequently Mr Hoernle, in 
ciiticising Dr. Schillci’s view', lias pointed out that 
though none of us submit tami'ly to the opinions of 
our age, but claim each of us for his own hypotheses 
universal validity, a truth-finder is of necessity a 
truth-teacher, and hence our individual world must 
somehow be bound up wnth the common world 
He suggests, therefoie, as a ‘ umversal’ criterion of 
truth, the Arbaisa’clt of Professor Eucken, which is 
“ to comprise the whole of human life in its 
theoretical and practical aspects.”® 

Dr. Schiller, however though he certainly em- 
phasises the personal character of truth, by no 
means ignores the impoi tance of collective criteria 
In fact, it IS to social rei ognition that he, like Herr 
Simmel and the French piagmatists, attributes the 
‘ objectivity ’ of Truth In Studies in Humanism^ 
for instance, he tells us that “ whatever individuals 
may recognise and value as ‘ ti uc,’ the ‘ truths ’ 
which de facto prevail and are recognised as objective 
will only be a sdciUon fiom those w'hich we are 
subjectively tempted to lecoguise ” And in his 
eailicr work. Humanism,'^ lie had already warned us 

^ Etude’: stir la pensde sitenlifiqiie, p lo , and cf (Poincar^J 
Ea Valeur de la Science, pp 364-271 

NS j6, p 47O ’p 153. *p 58, 
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that “ truth, to be really safe, must be moic than 
in individual valuation , it has to win social 
recognition, to transform itself into common 
property ” — a doctrine winch is completely in 
harmony with his gcnei.il position that truth and 
reality (as we know it) are the product of the 
combined activity of the human race m reaction 
upon its environment 

But, however useful a collective criterion of truth 
may be as a check upon individual vagaries, it 
cannot be ultimate , and Dr Schiller is undoubtedly 
right in regarding truth as in this sense a peisonal 
matter If truth is valued by our needs, it must 
be in the last resort by our own needs ily needs 
may in general be the same as those of the rest of 
mankind, and what satisfies these common needs 
will be -pro tanlo more true But, after all, truths 
arc truths for me, and it is I who have to judge in 
the last instance whether other people’s needs aie 
satisfied, as they seem to be Eveiyone recognises 
that expert opinion is credible piovidod it agree, for 
experts are supposed to know all the facts of the 
case, and to understand how far their theories apply 
and what relation they bear to other theories and 
accepted truths The opinion of the expert, there- 
fore, under such circumstances, has clearly a special 
value such as that of an amateur can never possess 
Still, at best, the agreement of experts is only a 
subordinate ciitenon, for it presupposes belief in 
the capacity and ti ustworthmess of witnesses, to 
test which another criterion is needed. 

§ 403 Thus we are driven back upon individual 
criteria. Neither a consensus of opinion among 
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experts nor the common consent of mankind at 
large can be our ultimate criterion of truth, and 
for that matter at most they give us only moral 
certitude. Habit or psychological necessity is also 
inadequate, since, like the social criterion, it will 
apply to but few cases. It is seldom, if ever, that a 
mental act is due solely to habit Objective ex- 
perience, or the nature of the objects about which 
we think, is almost always a conditioning factor 
in any judgment we may make Nor will the other 
criteria suggested by tlie pragmatist be found to 
work any better ‘ Difference to action,’ ‘ difference 
to experience,’ and ‘ utility,’ all take into account 
objective conditions , but ‘ difference to action ’ and 
‘utility’ are too naiiow, while ‘difference to 
experience ’ is too wide to be of any practical use. 
Where, then, are we to look for a suitable working 
criterion whereby to test tire validity of claims to 
truth made by our minds both at the common-sense 
and at the higher scientific or philosophic level of 
intelligence'^ Either it would seem, we must fall 
back upon that time-honoured criterion, ‘evidence,’ 
or we must adopt what seems to be very like 
its emotional counterpart, ‘ satisfaction ’ 

Both Professor James and Dr Schiller have 
chosen the latter alternative. Having pointed out 
that “ emotion accompanies actual cognition as a 
shadow docs light,” but with effects not always 
salutaiy, Dr. Schiller, nevertheless, affirms that 
“ if a feeling of satisfaction did not occur in cognitive 
processes the attainment of truth would not be felt 
to have value.” ^ Without it, logical ‘necessity,’ 
> Studies in Humunism, pp. 8j — 84, 
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‘ cogency,’ ‘ insight,’ and ‘ certainty ’ arc meaning- 
less words AVe judge reasoning to be pro tanlo good, 
results r\%ht, operations valid, conceptions and 
predications true, when the results or consequences of 
our expcninciits arc satisfactory ^ Consistency tends 
to the same end It is but the reacting of one 
portion of our beliefs on another “ so as to yield the 
most satisfactoiy total stale of mind ” ® Similaily 
“ truth in science is what gives us the maximum 
possible sum of satisfactions,” in which taste is 
included, but of which consistency is “ the most 
imperious claimant ” * In fine, though to be 
‘ satisfactory ’ is a term that admits of no definition, 
so many are the ways in which it can be practically 
worked out,* 

yet at each and every concrete moment, ti uth for each 
man is what that man ‘ troweth ’ at the moment with 
the maximum of satisfaction to himself , and similaily, 
abstiact tiutli, tuith verified by the long-iun, and 
abstiact satisfactoiiness. long-run satislactormess, 
coincide If, in short, tve compare concrete with 
concrete and abstract with abstract, the true and the 
satisfactory do mean the same thing ^ 

The vagueness and ambiguity of ‘ satisfaction,’ 
or a ‘sum of satisfactions,’ as a criterion of truth, 
needs little comment Satisfaction not only varies 
in quality, tone, and intensity with the individual, 
but also with the particular truth-claim in question. 
Satisfactions, like pleasures, can neither be defined 
nor measured, except by a multitude of standards 

* Ibid , p 185 

® The Meaning of Truth, p 88 

^ Pragmatism, p 217 

t The Meaning of Truth, p. lOI, ' fbid , p. 89, 
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which do not admit of comparison and cannot be 
tabulated or sealed One man prefeis one kind of 
satisfaction, another another, according to his 
temperament, education, gcncial mode of life With 
Professor James the satisfactions arising from con- 
sistency seem to prevail , with Dr Schiller those 
which are due to the fulfilment of purpose and the 
furtherance of inteiest, with otheis those which 
arise from utility or expediency in a less noble sense. 

So long, then, as the pragmatist is unable to tell 
us what satisfactorincss is, we can hardly discuss 
further its value as a cnteiion of truth It has 
occurred to me more than once, howei'cr, that 
satisfactonness may be nothing more than the 
emotional accompaniment of what Newman would 
call a judgment of the Illative Sense, what I should 
call ‘ evidence ’ ^ And if this is so, the only fault I 
have to find with the pragmatist in this respect is 
that he has selected the more variable, and therefore 
the less valuable, aspect of what we all acknowledge 
must be the final test of truth He admits that 
tiuth IS ‘ a property of an idea,’ yet he has chosen as 
his critciion its emotional accompaniment. He 
allows that ‘ the making of truth ’ must be con- 
trolled by reality and that consequences are in part 
determined by reality , but instead of simply stating 
that tiuth ‘ happens ’ or is recognised, when it is 
‘ evident ’ that reality has controlled and detennined 
thought, he bases his valuation of truth on the 
affective tone of this evidence, which is distinctly 
subjective. Did this emotional accompaniment of 
the appiehcnsion of tiuth run parallel with, or were 

1 cf, infra, §§ 418 et seq, . 
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it exactly propoitionate to the evidence upon 
which judgment is based, it would not peihaps 
matter much whether we took satisfactormcss or 
evidence itself as our criterion. But since satis- 
faction depends laigely upon volition, and upon 
purpose, mteicst, and general lone of body and mind, 
it mattcis a great deal, foi it makes our criterion, 
so far as we can tell, in any concrete case, subjective 
to an almost indefinite extent, and so destroys almost 
cntiiely its I'.due as a ciitenon. Tiuth must satisfy 
us, and it will do so m the long run if it is evident , 
but a feeling of satisfaction may aiisc from other 
causes besides objective evidence, and when this is 
the case, it cannot but lead us astiay if we use it as 
a cutciion of truth. 

§ 404 The pragmatist’s view of truth’s criteria, 
thcicfore, is, like his doctime of the nature of truth, 
more than tinged with Subjectivism — a consequence 
which is due partly to Humanism and Protagorean 
principles, which e.xaggeiatc the subjective element 
in cognition and asciibe to purposes, interests and 
needs an all-pervading and all-permeatmg influence , 
partly to disgust with Intuitiomsm, which has led to 
the opposite extreme, to the belief that no value 
can be mtuitivdy recognised and that the ex- 
perienced consequences of truth must therefore 
be evaluated by their subjective emotional effects , 
but chiefly, I think, to the substitution of ‘ utility ’ 
for ‘ correspondence ’ in the definition of the relation 
of truth to reality. If tiuth can in no intelligible 
sense be said to ‘ copy,’ ‘ correspond with,’ or 
‘ lepresent ’ leality, what other relation can it have 
to leahty except that of leading to useful results ? 
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And if these icsiihsi are ncvci expciiciiced as they 
are objectively, but only as modified by purpose, 
why should they not be judged by the total state 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction to which they 
give rise ^ The whole question turns upon one 
point : Is the true subordinate to the useful and the 
good ^ Does the seeker after tiutli merely aim at 
satisfying a puipose and giatifying a need ? Does 
science exist merely that it may be used to har- 
monise oui experience ^ Is the whole function and 
motive of all theoietical constructions from the 
highest to the most elementaiy and simple, diiccted 
in the end to the furtherance of human control over 
reality, and the transfoimation of it to suit cur 
human needs ^ If it is, the criteiia of truth that 
Piagmatism has offeied us aie piobably the best we 
can get. But if it is not, utility and satisfactonness 
are certainly inadequate and of very little value for 
cither practical or theoretical pui poses wherever the 
question of truth comes m. As a last example of 
this, and at the same time as an illustiation of our 
mam contention that ‘ utility ’ presupposes truth 
already established, we may instance the variety of 
opinions that exist m rcgaid to practical matters 
where knou ledge is u anting What precisely is the 
effect of exercise on the body and particularly on 
the brain ^ We do not know, and hence eminent 
doctors will give contradicloiy adi’ice and will even 
go to the length of wiitmg articles, some recom- 
mending more, some less excicise, on the sole ground 
of utility. Agam, m regaid to food (than which 
no question could be moie practical) the advice of 
experts is contiadictoiy. Some recommend ample 
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food, others a minimum Some foibid animal food, 
others advise it Some say alcohol is injurious, 
others that it is beneficial l\[ost advise regular 
food ; but some say cat uhen you like and more or 
less what you like, while one authority on the 
subject of ‘ vitality ’ has recently published a large 
volume in which he ad\ ises a perpetual fast ' ’ 
Then, too, m educational matteis, the utility of 
compulsory Greek has foi a long tunc been a 
burning question Nay moic, in lespcct of ele- 
mentary education, if we may judge by the Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioneis the experience of 
half a century seems likely to be leversed, since they 
tell us that the studies and the methods at present 
in vogue are not of a kind likely to be useful to the 
children in after life And why all this contra- 
diction m practical matters ? It is due to the fact 
tliat, lacking knowledge, wc are foiccd to base our 
judgments upon the utility of consequences, and 
about the utility of consequences it is impossible 
to secure agreement even among experts Unless, 
then, truth be utility and nothing more, it is 
irrational to use utility as our ciitciion of truth , 
for judgments about value or utility are almost as 
variable as judgments m rcgaid to beauty or taste, 
especially when they are not based on lecognised 
truth, but have to lely solely on experience. 


^ “ Vitality, Fasting and Kutrition," by Hereward Carrington, 
Cf. Review in Nature, for Kov 1908, p 68, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CRITERIA OF ERROR IN REALISM. 

§ 405. A realist, whether he explain human 
knowledge by means of a causal interaction between 
object and subject or not, must at least admit that 
someliow or other the object determines the content 
of thought, and that between percepts, concepts and 
judgments on the one hand, and real entities on the 
other, there is a coiicspondence or resemblance. 
So vital IS this idea of coi 1 espondcnce to the theory 
of knowledge and tiuth that neither the absolutist 
nor the pragmatist is able quite to get rid of it 
Kant, though rejecting coriespondcnce m the 
realist’s sense, retains it in another form In the 
Critique of Pure Reason the sj ntheses of the imagi- 
nation anticipate and coriospond to those of 
conception. The structure of the rational mind, 
which IS so minutely analjsed by Kant, also 
coriesponds to a type, and it is precisely because 
of this correspondence and its univcisahty that 
‘objective’ knou ledge is possible This idea of 
truth as conformity with a type or ideal is further 
developed by the Critical and Neo-Critical writers 
of to-day In their view Reality is a sj^tematic 
whole, a coherent oig.imscd unity constituted by 
the expeiience of the Absolute , and this Reality, 
considered as significant and intelligible, is Truth — 
what tlie scholastic would call Ontological Truth. 
Ontological Truth, or Reahty considered as intelh- 
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gible, IS the foundation of Logical Truth Logical 
truth consists, theiefoie in the confoimit}' of the 
individual and finite mind ivith Reality itself, for 
it IS essential to Tiiith “to manifest itself in the 
thinking of finite subjects ” And precisely in pio- 
portion as this Ideal or Absolute Truth is realised 
in us, we possCss knowledge or logical truth. Indeed, 
Dr Joachim acknowledges that we can never rise 
above the level of knowledge which at the best 
attains to the truth of coriespondcnce, since all 
human discursive knowledge must ever remain 
thought about anothei ^ The pragmatist, too 
admits, as we have seen, at least provisionally, that 
truth consists in ‘ agi cement with reality ’ So that 
the coirespoiiclence-notion has, at any rote, an 
excellent claim to our attention, since it would 
appear that after all theie must be some kind of 
correspondence between the mmd of the knower 
and the object winch he know’s. 

§ 406 Assuming, then, wath the realist, that 
truth consists m an adceqmtio intcllectus et rei, and 
that this adcequalio or coirespondence is due to the 
deteimmation of the content of thought b}^ the 
object, in order to asceitam the wilidity of any 
particular claim to truth, we need ci iteria by which 
to decide whether this correspondence exists, i e , 
whether our thoughts have been objectively deter- 
mined or not This does not mean that per impos- 
sibile we must bo able to cohiparc our thoughts and 
our percepts with real things as with something 
outside of thought and perception, since cle.irly it 
IS only by means of thoughts and percepts that 

• Nature of Truth, p 73. 
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things aic known. The only rompaiison possiblr 
for us IS a comparison between tilings as tliouglit and 
as perceived The realist asks for no ‘ miraculous 
second-siglit ’ by means of whicdi to detect the 
agreement or disagreement of copy and oiiginal, of 
idea and reality^ Truth is coricspondence of 
thouglit and reality, but this coiu’spondence can 
be established without comparison, provided we can 
answer the question ‘ When has thought been 
determined by the object and when has it not ’ ’ 

§ 407 Now there are two waj’s of attacking this 
problem. We may stait from methodical doubt, or 
we may start from what I may call, perhaps, 
methodical and lational assurance Granting that 
the function of tlioiight is to gn’c us knowledge of 
reality, we may begin by assuming that our thoughts 
as a rule go wiong. m which ease we shall require 
criteria of tiiitli by wdiich to decide when they have 
noi gone wrong Or w'e may begin by assuming, not 
that perception and thouglit arc psychological 
monstiositiLS, but that, in geiicial, they perform 
well the function they arc obiiously intended by 
nature to pcrfoim , in which case we shall need, 
primarily, not ciitcna of truth, but ciiteiia of error 
by which to dctcimmc when per accidcns a function 
has gone wrong Ihis difference of standpoint is 
no mere vcibal question such as whether we are to 
cut off a slice and keep the apple or to cut oft 
the apple and throw away the slice ; it is 
one of the utmost consequence in making up our 


1 cf 1' nil, ice. HegeV’i Fhilo'iophy of Mind and Htimnntsm, pp 
41 ;, .(6 1 his objection IS simply absurd, since it totally mis 

represents the realist's doctrine. 
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minds in regard to the epistcmolngieal \'alue of 
human cognition If we begin by doubting every- 
thing and affiim that no piopositioii has more than 
a claim to tiuth until it is validated, we can never 
get at truth at all, for cx hypothesi our criteria of 
truth themselves have only a claim to tiuth, and 
so has the validation-process , and so, also, for that 
matter, has our original statement that no piopo- 
sition has more than a claim to truth until it is 
validated Scepticism is just as much the inevitable 
outcome of a doctrine which begins by asserting 
that no truth is more than a claim till its validity 
has been tested, as it is of the doctrine which makes 
truth an absolute and impossible ideal. On the 
other hand, if we begin by assuming — what m reality 
IS not an assumption at all, but a self-evident 
truth — that ordinarily and per se perception, con- 
ception and judgment uhen functioning normally, 
are capable of giving us knowledge, then we have 
something positive and definite with which to stait, 
and can proceed to establish criteiia by means of 
which to eliminate abnormal functionings which 
are likely to lead to error 
§ 408. The latter standpoint is that of the 
realist. The first principle of Ins theory of knenv- 
ledge IS that knowledge is possible, and that his 
cognitive faculties are capable of attaining to tiuth, 
which IS the purpose and end of their c.\istcnce 
His aim, then, as a logician, is not to devise criteria 
of truth, but rather criteria of error Error is a 
fact , but it IS not a sufficient reason for us to distrust 
altogether the deliverances of our faculties For, 
being a fact, it must have a cause, and wc may be 
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able to discover this cause and so to eliminate error 
by dislinguibhing from the rest those circumstances 
in which the deliverances of our faculties are noi 
to be ti listed 

We have said that truth consists m conformity 
between the content of thought and the nature of 
the object or system of objects to which it is referred. 
And conversely ciior consists in a positive discon- 
formity between the two In other words, truth is 
the reference of the content of thought to an object 
to wliidi it corresponds , while error is the reference 
of the content of thought to an object to which it 
does not correspond Now the correspondence in 
which truth consists arises when the content of 
thought has been detcnnined by the object to which 
it is referied. Eiror, on tlie other hand, since it 
consists in positive disconformity, implies that 
thought has been deteimiiicd by something other 
than the object to which it is rcfeiied In order to 
decide, tlieiefoie, under what circumstances the 
deliverances of our cognitive faculties are noi to be 
tiusted, we must know what other causes may 
determine the content of thought besides the object 
to which it is referied. 

There are several causes which may determine the 
content of thought It may be determined (i) by 
the object of sense-perception through the mediation 
of the phantasm , {2) by habit or association of 
ideas, and (3) by the constructive activity of 
thought itself guided by some purpose which it 
seeks to realise. And each of these determimng 
causes may per accidcns, and under certain circum- 
stances, lead to error. Error, however, will not 
00 
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occur until a false objective refcicnce has been 
made, for in abstraction from objective refeicncc 
neither sense-improssions noi ideas are either true 
or false Hence the caubcs of error which wo aie 
about to consider are matciial rathci than foimal 
causes , thej' account for the disconformity between 
thought and thing not for the false objcctn’e 
reference, which, as we shall see, is due to quite 
another cause 

§ 409 All that the senses give us as such {i c , 
abstracting from any mtdlcctual function that may 
co-operate in human sense-perception) arc the 
external appearances of things , and appearances 
cannot, in themselves, be false, though they in.iy 
be misleading , which is, I take it, what we mean 
when we speak of ‘ false appearances ’ Now ‘ false ’ 
appearances may be due either to objective or to 
subjective conditions The bent appearance of a 
straight stick when it is partly in and partly out 
of water is an instance of the fust, for the optical 
illusion in this case is due to the rcfi action of tlie 
rays of light which have to pass through the water 
in order to affect the eye of the observer. Agiim, 
the Mullcr-Lyer illusion is due to objective con- 
ditioui A straight line appears shorter if it is 
terminated by arrow-he ids which are turned inwards, 
and longer if the arrow-heads are turned outwards , 
the reason being that in the fust case the motion of 
tlie eye by which the length of the line is estimated, 
is checked, and in the second case increased, by the 
arrow-heads The ‘ false ’ appearance in both these 
examples is due to the determination of the scnsc- 
impression by soinctliing else besides the objc'ct 
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upon whirh attention is focussed It is not mciely 
tlie sticlc and the straight line which determine the 
‘foim ’ wliicli the percept takes, but the stick and 
tlie straight line in certain circumstances Neither 
case, however, is strictly normal, for ordinarily we 
do not peiccive things through water, nor do 
wc require to judge by the senses, alone and unaided, 
of the length of lines m more or less complirated 
figures And though in neither case can we get 
rid of the optical illusion, it need not lead to false 
judgment, provided we take account of the circum- 
stances For in both cases the tendency to error 
can be counteracted, 111 the first by handling and 
in the second by measurement Neveitheless, the 
examples given may serve to establish two useful 
cnteiia in regard to sense-perception First, we 
must be careful to take account of the circumstances 
under which perception takes place, and, if abnormal, 
must experiment in order to discover whether the 
special circumstances make any difference to what 
wc perceive. And, secondly, if accurac}^ as to detail 
IS required, w’c must make use of instruments which 
place the senses in conditions in which they are 
knorvn to be reliable 

§ 410 False appearances are sometimes due to 
subjective conditions, to the inaccuracy of the 
senses or to their abnormal state The sense- 
impression does not always correspond exactl}^ with 
the objective stimulus For instance, a stiaight 
edge of papei may, as has already been pointed out, 
be perceived as bent if applied to a line of nerve- 
terminals w'hich itself is bent And though the 
circumstances in this case, being those of a psycho- 
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logical experiment, are clearly abnormal, in no case 
can the senses be relied on for moie than a ceitain 
degree of accuracy In respect of accuracy, how- 
ever, the senses vary considerably, so that the 
inaccuracies of one sense acting under certain 
conditions may be counteracted by employing the 
same or another sense under different conditions, 
or again, and more especially, by the use of 
instruments 

Other errors, v g , illusions and hallucinations, 
may be due to the abnormal conditions of the senses 
oi of the brain Giddiness may cause an apparent 
motion of the room in which one stands ; paralysis 
in one of the muscles of the eye may cause the 
stone-mason to strike his hand instead of his chisel ; 
while abnormal sensibility m any organ may lead, 
not only to exaggerated perception, but to the 
perception of what is not real at all, but merely 
subjective It is clear, then, that the senses are 
trustworthy only so long as they arc m their normal 
condition , otherwise they are likely to lead us 
astray 

§ 41 1. The ‘ relativity ’ of sensation seems to 
present a more serious difficulty But this is not 
really so , for m all cases the illusion due to the 
relativity of sensation may be counteracted by 
varying its circumstances or its antecedents. If 
we want to judge of colour accurately, we must 
judge of it m various lights and with various back- 
grounds , though in ordinary life we do not need 
this exceptional accuracy, for colour is only one 
among many qualities by means of which we 
distinguish objects. Moieover, contrast seldom 
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effects a total change m the colour of an object, and 
since it IS by differences of colour for the most part 
that we distinguish objects, and since differences are 
not toned down but exaggeiated by contrast, it is 
probable that the latter assists rather than hinders 
the true perception of real things. The ‘ relativity ’ 
of sensation is also quantitative Two objects of ‘ 
the same weight but of different size are perceived 
as of different weight if one is lifted immediately 
after the other. But heie, again, if we want accuracy 
we do not trust the unaided senses, but have recourse 
to instruments Fechner’s law, perhaps, might be 
cited as an instance of quantitalive illusions due to 
relativity, but to me it seems that to peiceive 
differences proportionately is a moie accurate way 
of perceiving them than to peiccive them by 
addition and subtraction. 

One more illusion illustrating a relativity of a 
different kind. When seated m a lailway tram the 
fields and hedgeiows seem to rush past us as ue 
proceed , whereas, 111 leality, they aic motionless 
The cause of this illusion is that when we are uncon- 
scious of our own motion, movement, if any, appears 
to belong to the object. The alleged ‘ apparent ’ 
motion of the sun round the earth is due to a 
similar cause, though here theie does not seem to 
be an illusion strictly so called For we do not 
perceive an actual motion in tlie sun ; all we perceive 
IS that its position relative to our point of observa- 
tion changes from hour to hour. There is no 
‘ false ’ appearance , but the error of the older 
astronomers was due to a giatuitous assumption 
leading to a false inference. Illusions due to the 
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relativity of motion, however, rarely lend to error, 
and need never oeciir provided we are careful to 
ascertain whether the object or system of objects 
relative to which another object is said to move, 
IS itself really stationary. 

Ordinarily, tlicn, appearances are to be trusted , 
but (i) we must exclude those cases in winch the 
condition of the senses is abnormal , (2) when llie 
circumstances are abnormal we must asceitaiii 
whether they make any difference to the percept , 
and (3) if accuracy is required, we must employ 
objective methods of measurement which place the 
senses in such circumstances that they are reliable 
even in regard to details 

§ 412 Habit also determines the content of 
thought , and again far sc it is not a cause of error. 
For a habit is but a tendency to repeat an act 
already elicited, and assuming that the previous act 
corresponded with its object, so also will its repcli- 
tion. Habit, however, depends largely upon physio- 
logical conditions, paiLicularly upon cerebral con- 
nections ; and the same set of neurones may 
function on many different occasions not only m 
the experiencing of fact, but also in reading and 
conversation Hence the course which the nervous 
impulse lakes when free from intellectual control is 
somewhat haphazard, so to speak, and thus arise 
dreams and the play of fancy It is clear, however, 
that neither dreams nor the play of fancy lead to 
error under normal conditions , for, although both 
have ‘ false ’ appearance of objectivity, there is, 
strictly speaking, no objective reference. Hallucina- 
tions and ‘ fixed ’ ideas, too, are clearly duo to 
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abnormal and pathological conditions, and, if 
continued, lead eventually to madness With 
these cases, therefore, we are not concerned ; but 
there arc two cognitive processes in which habit is 
operative, both of which are of considerable im- 
portance from our point of view I refer to memory 
and to the subsumption of particular cases under 
general ideas and laws 

In memoiy we definitely set ourselves to recall 
some past event, something which we have seen, 
or heard, or read , so that the cerebral processes 
which in part at least condition memory are not 
free to function according to the law of least re- 
sistance, but are subject to intellectual control In 
what this control consists we do not know, for in 
spite of much modern research on the subject 
memory is still a mystery. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the course which the nervous impulse takes is 
controlled m memory, and that m consequence 
ideas tend to revive m the order in which they 
occurred on the occasion which we are trying to 
recall. To me, indeed, this seems to imply not 
merely intellectual control, but an intellectual 
memory, the activity of which is conditioned 
physiologically, but as a habit is independent At 
any rate, this would account for the fact that the 
intellect accepts or rejects ideas suggested by 
physiological associations accoiding as the events 
we are trying to remember do or do not seem to us 
to be therein correctly recalled — a fact which is not 
fully accounted for by internal consistency or 
inconsistency in what we remember. In any case, 
we do remember, and m so far as we have certain 
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remembrance, onr memory is ordinarily trust- 
worthy, and if we wish for gi cater ceitainty we may 
appeal to written records and other objective criteria. 

§ 413. The functioning of habit in perception 
occurs both at the sensory and at the intellectual 
level The integration of the percept itself is due 
partly to habit, and the subsumption of the percept 
under a general idea or category is also due paitly 
to habit In both cases, however, the functioning 
of habit IS controlled by objective conditions, and 
as the habit itself has been built up by prcMous 
perceptual and conceptual activities, themselves 
objectively determined, the correspondence of 
percept and concept is not destroyed, but rather 
facilitated and made more accurate Thus, the 
perception of distance and of the third dimension is 
largely due to habit , but, though m the perception 
of long distances eiior may occur, and illusions of 
‘ reversible perspective ’ are familiar to the experi- 
mental psychologist, here as before the senses are 
reliable except in special circumstances, and here 
as before their deficiencies may be easily remedied 
Similarly m regard to subsumption A few char- 
acteristics suffice whereby to recognise an object and 
to cause a certain concept to function m the mind 
A few strokes of the pen are sufficient to suggest a 
soldier, a wheel-barrow, a bird, or any of the 
common objects with which we are familiar And 
in the same way real objects are instantaneously 
subsumed, and usually correctly subsumed, under a 
general idea by force of habit, and without any 
careful examination of their characteristics But 
sometimes the idea suggested by habitual association 
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may be wrong, and tlie predicates which are con- 
tained within that idea may turn out to be in- 
compatible with this particular concrete instance, 
as m the case of JIadame Tussaud’s policeman who 
IS found to be not a policeman at all, but a wax 
figuie incapable of movement Seldom, however, 
when foimal and deliberate assent accompanies 
subsumption, does ciror occur , for unless the object 
IS familiar and the subsumption obvious, we hesitate, 
and only subsume after a moie or less caieful 
examination of the characteristics of the object m 
question In most cases certainty is possible if we 
require it , and if we do not require it, we are 
content with probability, and so do not give a full 
and complete assent 

The influence of one’s ‘ point of view ’ and of 
expectancy in perception and subsumption are 
particular cases of the influence of habit. The plain 
man and the artist admire the sturdy grandeur of a 
venerable oak , the bot.mist examines its peculiar 
structure and estimates its age , the builder laconi- 
cally remaiks that it is a fine jiicce of timber and 
would cut into a number of valuable planks. Each 
has considered the oak from a different point of 
view, yet neither has been thereby led to make a 
false judgment. Again, expectancy is seldom the 
cause of error It may lead to a momentary 
illusion, but this is usually corrected spontaneously 
and immediately Only in abnormal cases does 
expectancy lead to a false judgment, as m patho- 
logical cases, and in pre-pcrccption, where the con- 
ditions are those placed by the experimental 
psychologist. 
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§ 414. Habit, tliGn, though it is more or less 
concerned in almost all cognitive activity, seldom, 
if ever, leads to error, provided due care is exercised 
in any paiticular case, whether il be one of memory, 
of perception, or of subsumption under general 
ideas. There remains, then, what I have called — 
for want of a better name, which should be equally 
compichensive — the constructive activity of thouglit 
Under this head I include any kind of purposive 
enquiry, inference and postulation, since all these 
cognitive processes may be regarded as constiuctive 
That purpose functions m almost aU cognition can 
hardly be questioned , but since, as I have already 
shown in a previous chapter,^ pui poses do not affect 
the content of thought, but only its intent, i e , the 
questions which we ask, the influence of purpose is 
not ordinarily, nor need it ever be, a cause of error 
That de facto purpose does sometimes lead to error, 
I grant ; and as to why it docs so I shall have 
something to say in a moment , but it is not because 
facts are ‘ selected ’ and ‘ accepted ’ according to 
our purposes, even though selection is ‘ immensely 
arbitrary,’ and many facts are ‘ allowed to drop out 
and so to become unreal ’ All who wish to explain 
or to theorise choose those facts which are relevant 
to the purpose in hand , but an honest enquirer will 
‘ accept ’ indiflcrently facts which confirm, and 
facts which militate against, the hypothesis which 
is to be proved ; while only those which are 
in elevant will be neglected. Why purpose should be 
supposed to ‘ make ’ or to ‘ distort ’ fact I cannot 
understand It makes us generally alert and 

* ci. supra, § 47. 
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observant ; it determines tlic relevance of fact ; 
it canscb us to ‘ accept ’ certain facts and neglect 
others, and to consider those we do accept in 
relation to our hypothesis and to neglect other 
relations and significances which the same facts may 
have, but which are irrelevant In short, it deter- 
mines what Professor Stout has called the ‘ tnteni ’ 
of thouglit But the accepted facts are facts for all 
thtit , and their content is not affected by our choice 
of them in preference to otheis ' 

Almost all the difficulties which the pragmatist 
finds in the ‘ rigiditj? ’ and ‘ coercivencss ’ of fact 
arise fiom a confusion between content and intent 
Take, for instance, the follou mg dilemma m which 
Dr Schiller sums up his aiguments against the 
realist’s position on this point . 

If our choice, selection, and cong^ d’ilne does not affect 
the rigidity of tact it is an illusion which ought not 
even to seem to exist, and we certainly have no right 
to talk about it if, on the other hand, thcie really 
IS ‘ selection,’ will it not stultify the assumption of a 
rigid fact, iiitiodiicc a possible arbitrary manipulation, 
aud lead to altciiiaiive constructions of reality ? ® 

In reply to the first horn of this dilemma, we may 
grant that the conge d'ihre exists and is no illusion, 
but really determines the intent of thought, z e , it 
settles wdiat facts are to be admitted as relevant : 
but in reply to the second horn of the dilemma, we 
must deny that the iigidit}' of fact is stultified by 
our selection, since its content and nature is not 
affected Noi can we admit that selection iiitro- 

^ cf Professor Stout's evccUcnt essay on ‘ Error ' in Personal 
llcjhsm, i.itli vliich I find nnsi-ll almost is holly m agreement. 

^ Studies III Humanism, p 125. 
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duces arbitrary manipulations, since it is the facts 
themselves which must delciminc our manipulation 
of them if we are seeking truth ; or that it necessarily 
leads to alternative constructions, since alternative 
constructions imply ignorance or neglect of relevant 
facts, and this is precisely what selection is intended 
to avoid 

§ 415 There seems to be no reason then, why 
pniposive selection or any other kind of puiposive 
activity should lead to error On the contrary, 
since, like habit, it facilitates both perception and 
conception by defining the point at issue and 
excluding irrelevant matter, it seems to tend rathci 
the other way and to be, m fact, a function of the 
greatest scivicc in the acquisition of truth No 
intellectual function of itself can lead us astray. 
Abstraction is tiustworthy, for in it we consider 
entities, winch, though they do not exist as such 
a forte ret, nevertheless exist as aspects of reality, 
and by reality indirectly through the phantasm the 
intellect is determined to act Abstraction is not 
falsification, unless we assume wath the Hegelian 
that all aspects of leality intrinsically modify one 
another, or with the pragmatist that selection 
implies transfoimation both of which assumptions 
are wholly gratuitous and unwan anted, and lead 
inevitably to Scepticism Judgment, too, is trust- 
worthy For, if a posteriori and contingent, the 
conjunction of subject and predicate in a certain 
relation is directty determined by facts ; and, if 
necessary, the predicated relation is implied in the 
abstiact entities the nature of which the intellect 
has apprehended. In like manner, infeionce us 
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trustworthy, for we appiehend explicitly what is 
already contained implicitly in the premisses, as 
when by moans of the >^ylloglsm we apply a 
general law to a particular concrete case We 
have no reason, then, for distrusting the lesults 
of our intellectual operations, which -per sc are 
reliable provided and in so far as they claim our 
assent 

But intellectual operations do not always claim 
an unconditional assent Not infrequently judg- 
ment and inference is tentative, hesitating, doubtful 
We are not sure that we have apprehended things 
correctly or that the conclusions we are inclined to 
draw are really contained in the premisses This is 
the case not only in regaid to inferences based on a 
complexus of hypotheses or piinciplcs, all inter- 
related and mter-dependent , but it is true also of 
those immediate judgments m which we apprehend 
a relation as holding universally and necessarily 
between subject and predicate On this point 
Aquinas remarks that the recognition of the truth 
of principles varies according to the intellectual 
capacity of each individual^ Sometimes our im- 
mediate judgments and our inferences are certain, 
as when the entities or law's with which we are 
dealing are comparatively simple , but sometimes 
they are doubtful and present only a claim to truth 
which requires verification. Now a doubtful judg- 
ment, a doubtful inference, or a mere postulate is 
not an error, since, in so far as it is doubtful, it is not 
accompanied by assent The activity of thought, 
therefore, even when inferential and constructive, is 
^ Summa Thcoloi>ica, 2. 2, q 5, a. 4, ad 3. 
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not per se a cause of error, though it may be so 
per accidens, as I shall now proceed to e'iplain 

§ 416. When the pragmatist asserts that the 
function of the will and of the emotions 13 of the 
greatest importance in cognition, he is perfectly 
correct. Not only is almost all cognition governed 
by purposes which we strive to realise , but the w ill 
may also directly affect assent, provided we ha\e 
that to which assent may be giten. 

A rational act [says Aquinas] can be considered in 
two ways , first tn referenci to the exercise of the act , 
and regtided from this aspect a rational act is always 
under the unperium of the will , ar.d, secondly in 
reference to the object, in respect of which there are two 
rational acts to be considered The first is the appre- 
hension of the truth about anything , and in this the 
intellect is not under our control For it takes place 
by virtue of some natural or supei natural light. Plence 
in this respect the intellect is not under our control, 
nor IS it under the tmpertnm of the will There is 
another rational act, however, in which the intellect 
assents to what it apprehends If, therefore, what is 
apprehended is such that the intellect naturally assents 
to it (as in the case of first principles) such assent or 
dissent is not under our control, but pertains to the 
Older of nature, and so, propeiiy speaking, is subject 
to the impcrium of nature There are, however, 
certain things which we apprehend, which do not compel 
the intellect to assent or to dissent, or, at any rate do 
not prevent it from withholding assent or dissent for 
some reason , and in such cases assent or dissent is 
under our control, and is subject to the imperium of 
the will.t 

It lies m our power, therefore, not only to think or 
not to think, but .d-jo to give or to withhold our 
^ Summa Theologica, i 3, q 17, a 6. 
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assent in a doubtful case, * e , in a case where the 
evidence ex fartc objcch is insufficient to establish 
moi c than a chum to ti utli , and if assent is given 
in sucli a case error is the probable, though not the 
necessary, lesult 

§ 417 There are vanous ways in which the will 
may influence assent We may be unwilling to 
take the trouble to examine facts carefully or to 
think a difficult problem out. We may be in too 
great a hui ry to pay due attention to the observation 
of facts and their ciicumstances, or too impatient m 
our desire to arrive at a solution to consider carefully 
tlie pros and cons Or, again, we may be anxious to 
prove that we are light and somebody else is in the 
wrong JIany, indeed, and varied are the motives 
which may impel us to give a premature assent or 
dissent to a matter that has only been half thought 
out Errois due to inadvertence and carelessness, 
to a kind of mental inertia, are the most common 
of all Facts, inferences and postulates, though 
recognised as doubtful at first, tend to become ‘ true ’ 
by force of habit, if w’c do not examine and reject 
their claims For what is constantly before the mind 
and yet is never examined comes to be regarded as 
part of the body of truths which have already been 
established and validated Friors due to the 
emotions and to the ‘ will to believe ’ are also not 
uncommon, especially m cases where personal 
judgments are concerned, and whcie m consequence 
there is more scope for emotional likes and dislikes. 
We are inclined to believe what is derogatory to the 
cliaractcr of an enemy and to disbelieve what is 
dciogatory to the cliai actor of a fiieiid Again, if 
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the object of our affection or dislike is a class or an 
institution, it IS easy to gencialisc what we have 
found to the credit or to the discredit of one or two 
individuals, and to extend it to the whole. More- 
over, errors due to the influence of these and other 
emotions tend to accumulate and so to form a 
system of erroneous behefs whicii hang together 
and mutually support one another, and uhicli. 
acting as bias or prejudice, prevent the appeiception 
of what has m leality a valid claim to our assent 
There can be no question but that there are systems 
of error as well as systems of truth , and systems of 
error are peculiarly difficult to get rid of , for though 
they must inevitably lead to contradiction some- 
where, either internally or with facts, the emotions 
backed up by the system itself may be sufficiently 
powerful to cause us to slur over the contra- 
diction, or, if it IS a question of fact, to deny 
the fact that threatens to destroy our cherished 
behefs. 

It is needless, however, to develop further the 
unfortunate effect of the influxes voluntatis in the 
matter of truth It is the formal cause of most, I 
think we may say of aU, error , for strictly the dis- 
conformity between thought and reality in which 
error consists does not exist until the content of 
thought has been definitely referred to some object 
The material causes of error account for the dis- 
conformity, but they do not account for the assent 
that accompanies it We know that under abnormal 
conditions perception is unreliable, and we are also 
aware that doubtful inferences and hypothetical 
constructions may or may not correspond with their 
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objects In such cases, therefore, assent implies 
either inadvertence and carelessness — a negative 
tnfluxus of the will, as it were — or else it is 
conditioned directly by emotional influences and 
the ‘ will to believe ’ 

§ 418 Nevertheless, the cognitive faculties j)er se 
and wlicn functioning undci normal conditions, are 
trustworthy , and in so far as this is the case their 
deliverances do not present merely a claim to truth, 
but they are true, since they are under these cir- 
cumstances determined by the object itself The 
criterion of truth here, therefore, is nothing more 
nor less than objective evidence We assent because 
we are forced so to do by the object itself , because 
it is the object itself and not some other object or 
cause which seems to have determined the content 
of our thoughts, and so to have manifested itself to 
our mind We assent because that to which we 
assent is ‘ obvious ’ and wc cannot help assenting. 
Ridiculous and empty as this ciiterion of truth may 
seem to some, it is nevertheless the only criterion 
which the ordinary man uses, and the only ultimate 
criterion that there is There are many negative 
criteria : we must not assent if we have reason for 
doubling the normal condition of the senses, if 
the formal laws of logic have been violated, or if we 
have contravened the norms of scientific method. 
But these criteria are criteria of error rather than of 
truth Moreover, their value as means by which 
error may be detected presupposes the validity 
of the methods to which they pertain ; and this 
we can only know because the truth of the 
principles on which they are based is objectively 
pp 
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evident in the sense and under the conditions 
above explained 

§ 419. What lias been said above of tlie trust- 
worthiness of human faculties in general applies 
to my neighbours’ as well as to my own. Conse- 
quently, although infoimation gamed from otlieis, 
whether by woid of mouth or by reading, at fiist 
presents only a claim to liuth, we are justified m 
accepting the tcstimonjf of others m regaid to 
facts, provided wc have reason to believe that their 
observations were made with due care, and provided 
we have no reason to suspect any motive which 
would have led them to state what they knew to be 
false. 

The theoretical constructions and explanabons of 
otheis are in a difforent case ; for m the const) uction 
of theory the possibility of error is so gieat that we 
cannot accept as authoritative the testimony of one 
of the woikings of w'hose mind we are ignorant We 
must examine the evidence for ourselves, and if we 
can detect no error, and both data and inieiences 
seem to us ‘ objectively evident,’ then we have 
rational grounds for giving our assent. We may 
apply as many negative cnteria as we like, but m the 
end we shall come back to objective evidence, and 
shall ask ourseh’es is it or is it not clear to my mind 
that the reasonings of this author or this lecturer 
are valid, that his data are accurate, his inferences 
logical, his conclusions consistent with facts ; in a 
word, is it obvious to me that the theory there 
befoie me is indirectly reality itself manifesting its 
nature to my mind, or does there seem to be mingled 
with it something subjective, somethmg peisonal. 
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somcUiing due merely to llic constructive activity of 
the Ihinkci who piopounds the theory which claims 
my assent ’ 

§ 420 Tlie case is not very different when 
it IS a question of vciifying our own deductions or 
theoretical constructions When we have taken 
due care to avoid mistakes, when the ordinary 
logical critcua and the special criteria and methods 
of the paiticul.ir science with which we are con- 
cerned, have been applied, we are foiccd back finally 
upon objective evidence Is it or is it not clear to 
my mind that the content of my thoughts has been 
deternuned by tlie object ? Is tlie evidence sufficient 
to justify assent ’ Do my theoretical conclusions 
and the complexus of expciimcntal facts harmonise 
sufficiently to justify me in giving my assent to the 
tiuth of the former, 01 have I still reasonable ground 
for doubt ? These arc the questions which I ask 
myself when judging of the truth of physical and 
other scientific thcoiies, and according to the answer 
which the evidence compels me to make, I give or 
witlihold my assent The evidence m such a case 
IS not, nor can it be, complete The human mind 
is finite It cannot analyse a thcoiy into a com- 
plete sNstem of piopositions logically connected 
together and arranged m older of generality It 
cannot deduce from each proposition all possible 
conclusions , nor can it discover all the facts with 
which these conclusions must coincide if the theory 
IS to be a complete and adequate explanation. We 
cannot hope that any construction of ouis shall in 
this sense he venfied and validated, for that would 
imply omniscience. Nevertheless, granted that ab- 
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straction is not falsification and that sj'stems of fact 
may be considered m comparative isolation without 
destroying their nature, we are justified m holding 
that theoretical constructions are true, provided 
the system of theoretical inferences coincides ap- 
proximately witli the system of known facts and 
nowhere leads to contradiction • and truth here is 
real truth in spite of its approximate character and 
its incompleteness For an approximate truth is 
not one that is subject to indefinite modification, 
but one that is permanently true within known 
limits of erior Smh a truth expresses laws which 
really govern the operation of leal things, and which 
really belong to the stiucture and plan of the 
universe, though there may be other law's which 
co-operate with these of the nature of which we are 
Ignorant Ei'idence, then, without being complete 
may be sufficient to justify assent, piovided it is 
objective And it is objective in the case of theoretical 
constructions, even though the latter may have 
begun as postulates due m part to the activity of 
mind For our facts are objectively valid and our 
principle that like effects presuppose formaliter or 
emtnenter a similar cause is also objectively valid 
Hence in so far as our ideal laws are expressed in 
particular conclusions, the real laws which express 
themselves in particular facts that correspond to 
these conclusions must be in nature one and the 
same 

§ 421 In metaphysical theory our ultimate 
criterion is the same Our last appeal is alw'ays to 
objective evidence. Many of the principles upon 
which metaphysics is based are, or should be, 
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necessarily true. Tlicy should, as Mr. Bradley 
says, be such that in denying them we implicitly 
affirm tlieir truth. Yet the test of necessary truth 
IS not the psychological impossibility of thinking 
the contradictory, for we may still ask why this 
should be a test of truth The final criterion is 
sclf-cvidencc, the self-manifestation of the nature 
of the object to a rational mind. From self-evident 
principles and from otheis that are less clearly 
self-evident we make deductions, which we may test 
by the laws of formal logic But the validity of the 
laws of formal logic itself demands a criterion, and 
that can only be self-evidence Finally, comparing 
principle with principle and deduction with de- 
duction we ask whether they are consistent ; or 
applying our theory m the concrete we enquire how 
far it explains or fails to explain or contradicts the 
data of experience Should it manifest self- 
discrepancy or prove incompatible with facts we 
pronounce it erroneous , should it merely fail to 
explain we pronounce it inadequate and incomplete. 
But our criteria are not ultimate. Contradiction 
certainly shows that somewhere there is error. 
Indeed, contradiction is our only certain test of error, 
for inadvertence and the influence of subjective 
conditions do not necessarily invalidate a theory : 
they merely render it doubtful But, on the other 
hand, the absence of contradiction does not 
establish truth. We cannot say that a thing is true 
simply because it is coherent , unless we take 
coherence in a very wide sense as including harmony 
with facts. And even then our criterion is not 
ultimate, for we may still ask (i) how we recognise 
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facts ; (2) how we recognise that a theoiy is coherent 
and docs harmonise with facts , and (3) how wa 
know that reality must be consistent and coherent 
and must not be contiadietory and sell-disciepant 
And to all these questions our final answer must be 
the same, it is obvious or evident 
We have said that if a mctaphj’sical tlicoiy is 
incoherent or incompatible with fdcts it must rontain 
error Can we say conversely that it is tine if it is 
coherent and does haimonise with facts ^ 7 'his 
will depend upon what we understand by a meta- 
physical theory. If we undcistand by it a tlieory 
which shall explain all facts and co-orcluic'te .ill 
sciences, cleaily there is no such theoiy Hut if 
we understand by it a certain complexus of doctiines 
which explain facts in geneial, then these miy ln" 
established as true Fiom the general fact of linito 
existence we may aigue to the infimto, from the 
contingent to the necessary, from the caused to 
the uncaused or sclf-existent, and from the existence 
of a rational plan in the unii cise to an intellect \\ Inch 
constructed and devised it These aigiiments, I 
shall be told, are old-faslnoncd and at best only 
probable That they are old-faslnoncd I admit , 
but that they are only probable I cannot grant, fm 
to me their validity is evident To discuss tins 
question, however, would take us outside the theory 
of knowledge What I wish here to point out, is 
that even if the aiguments by which the existence 
of God is commonly proved arc, when taken indi- 
vidually, only probable, they may yet be valid when 
taken together, for then they form not merely a sum 
of probabilities, but, as the Hegelian would say, a 
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coherent whole. The universe is a coherent system 
of mter-related parts, and the only condition which 
can satisfy this fact, the only ‘ hypothesis ’ that 
can explain it, is the doctrme of the existence of a 
necessary Being from whom it proceeds by an 
unchanging yet creative act 

§ 422. What I have said above of objective 
evidence as the ultimate and m many cases the only 
criterion of truth is m substance what Newman has 
said m his Grammar of Assent of what he calls the 
sanction of the Illative Sense “The course of 
inference,” he says, “ is ever more or less obscure, 
while assent is ever distinct and definite, and yet 
wliat IS m its nature thus absolute does, in fact, 
follow upon what m outwaid manifestation is thus 
complex, indirect, and recondite ” Hence he infers 
that we must take things as they arc, and “ instead 
of devising, what cannot be, some sufficient science 
of reasoning which may compel certitude m concrete 
conclusions, must confess that there is no ultimate 
test of truth besides the testimony born to truth by the 
mind itself ” * Newman treats the subject of truth 
psychologically, whereas I have treated it epistemo- 
logically He does not ask ‘ how comes it about that 
we can be certain , ’ ^ he accepts certitude as a fact 
and then enquires what is its nature, what its 
conditions, what the processes that lead up to it 
as a -psychical act of the mind. Consequently he does 
not base certitude on objective evidence as I have 
done, but rather on the trustworthiness of the 
faculty of reason Nevertheless, Newman maintains 
the certainty of knowledge and the real objective 

I Grammar of Assent, p. 350 (Italics mine ) ® Ibid , p 344. 
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validity of knowledge as earnestly as docs any 
realist Certitude is a natural and normal state of 
the mind. It is not something to hide away and be 
ashamed of Our very possession of cenitude is a 
proof that it is not a weakness nor an absuidity to be 
certain * And the object of certitude and assent 
IS something real, something the nature of winch we 
appiehend , it is not a mere notion or symbol or 
word, the product of abstract and formal reasoning 
which is out of touch with reality. 

§ 423 There is scarcely a single doctiine now 
upheld by the pragmatists which is not to be found 
verbally stated m the Grammar of Absent, jet 
Newman was not a pragmatist. His standpoint is 
psychological and human ; nay, more, he ac- 
knowledges the personal element in truth ; yet his 
standpoint is perfectly compatible with Realism 
because the results of his psychological analysts are 
not exaggerated. The real nature of truth is not 
confused with its pragmatic value Product is not 
confused with process, content with intent, the 
vanous processes and methods by means of which 
truth is attained with the real objective validity of 
truth itself He had as great a horror of verbal 
arguments as any pragmatist, yet he insists that 
certitude must follow on investigation and proof ^ 
He admits that certitude is accompanied by in- 
tellectual satisfaction and repose ; yet any 
additional strength given to it by the emotions he 
regards as adventitious and accidental He shows 
how knowledge is a growth, how m knowing a truth 
we are active, and how m order to understand and 

‘ loc at , pp 344, 209, *lbtd , p. 238, 
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appreciate a truth wc must live it , but the active 
recognition ot propositions as true must be exeicised 
at the bidding of reason , and reason never bids us be 
certain except on absolute proof ^ No merely formal 
or verbal argument is valid for Newman And 
while, with Simmel, he acknowledges that in a series 
of reflex judgments each 111 turn may exercise a 
ciilical function towards those of the series tliat 
precede it ; yet the certitude which results from 
this series of pi oofs when taken in the concrete — not 
as a sum but as a systematic whole — is certitude, 
indefectible and irreversible^ Lastly, eveiyone 
who reasons is his own centre, and no expedient for 
attaining a common measure of minds can reverse 
this tiuth, yet the personal action of the ratiocinative 
faculty, the perfection of which is called the Illative 
Sense, is capable of pronouncing a final judgment 
on the validity of inference in conciete matters such 
as may warrant that certitude is rightly elicited 
in favour of a proposition we infer ® 

§ 424 For Newman, as for all realists, there is 
only one ultimate and universal criterion of truth, 
the evidence which results from a careful exaimnation 
and study of that which we wish to know , and as to 
the sufficiency of that evidence we are forced to trust 
and may rightly trust the deliverance of reason 
itself. Other criteria of error and of truth are useful 
and have methodological validity, but taken singly 
and in isolation from the hving process of reasoning 
about objective real things, they are inadequate 
criteria “ Our cnqiiiiics,” he says, “ spontaneously 
fall into scientific sequence, and we think in logic 
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as we talk in prose, without aiming at doing so.” 
But such a tangible defence of what we liold, though 
it so fortifies and illustrates our holdings that it 
acts as a vivid apprehension acts, giving them 
lummousness and force, yet considered as an analysis 
of our ratiocination m its length and breadth, is 
necessarily madequate ^ “ Thought is too keen and 
manifold, its path too personal, delicate, and 
circuitous, its subject-matter too various and 
mti icate, to admit of the trammels of any language, 
of whatever subtlety and of whatever compass.” * 
And precisely because thought is so subtle and 
intricate and personal, the human mind is capable 
of attaining truth and yet is incapable of proving 
the truth of what it holds by formal arguments to 
another who fails to appreciate the concrete evidence 
upon which that truth is based, and the concrete 
and intricate process of reasoning by which it has 
been established. 


* Ibtd., pp. 286, 287. 


I Ibid., p. 284. 
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§ 425 By a ‘ higher synthesis,’ I understand, a 
synthesis m which antitheses are reconciled by 
means of distinctions which, while eliminatmg that 
which IS false in the differences, retain what is true 
and reunite it in a truth that is higher because it 
IS fuller and more significant And at the outset of 
this essay in cognition, I boldly ventured to claim 
that Realism, if properly understood, is a higher 
synthesis of Absolutism and Pragmatism It now 
remains for me to resume the chief points which I 
have endeavoured to make in this somewhat 
lengthy discussion, and to show that my mam 
contention is valid 

The Critical Philosophy of Kant assumes as its 
first principle that 111 knowledge the object conforms 
to the mind, and this is the direct contradictory of 
the first principle of Aristotelian Realism. Abso- 
lutism and Pragmatism may be regarded as differ- 
ences of Kantian Criticism , not that they do not 
contain many ideas that are new, nor yet that they 
are opposed on every point ; but that m general 
they are antitheses of which the fundamental 
principles were enunciated more or less clearly by 
the author of the Critiques of Reason and Judgment 
Both letain the fundamental assumption of the 
Copernican revolution, and both attribute know- 
ledge, and to some extent reality, to the con- 
stmctive activity of mind , but the ‘ forms ’ which 
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in knowledge are imposed upon the receptivity ol 
matter are in Absolutism constitutive piinciplcs 
arising from the natuic of thought as such, while in 
Pragmatism they are practical forms expressive of 
human needs and directive of human actions Both 
seek to re-establish metaphysics on a sounder basis, 
but while Absolutism seeks that basis in the 
doctimes of the first Critique — Apnoiism and 
Immanence, Pragmatism seeks it in Ihe second 
Critique, in postulation and the experimental 
activity by which we seek to realise our postulates 
in the concrete and so to satisfy oar needs The 
standpoint of Absolutism is tlieoretical : it em- 
phasises the functions of the intellect against 
Sensationalism The standpoint of Pragmatism is 
empirical and practical it emphasises the function 
of the will against Intcllccluahsm. Consequently, 
Absolutism tends to Monism, while Pragmatism has 
a pronounced metaphysical inclination toward 
Pluralism, and toward a philosophy of Pure Ex- 
perience which shall ultimately resolve itself in 
Personal Idealism Finally, Truth for the absolutist 
is an Ideal Whole, and its test is coherence , while 
for the pragmatist it is utility, and its test is its 
practical consequences for man What Kant says 
of Rational Psychology, the pragmatist applies to 
all knowledge It is merely a 

‘ salutary discipline,’ and its manifest contradictions 
show that the nature of the self (and the nature of 
things) cannot be known by the speculative intellect, 
and thus we are prevented from giving ourselves up to 
a mystic spiritualism that has lost its hold of actual 
life The refusal of reason to answer our curious 
questions as to a hfe beyond the present we ought to 
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inter])ret as a hint to apply our self-knowledge to 
fiuiiful, practical ends and to lurn away from fruitless 
and transcendant speculations * 

Pragmatism, then, is the antithesis of Absolutism, 
for what the one asscits the other for the most part 
denies. YcL, although Absolutism and Pragmatism 
are differentiations of Criticism which have taken a 
diametrically opposite direction, both attempt to 
transcend the fundamental pi inciple of the Kantian 
revolution and to reintroduce into knowledge, either 
from above or fiom below, some form of objective 
determination. In other words, both tend to 
return to a more realistic attitude in which the 
principle of Kant is practically denied And it is, 
I maintain, only by following out this tendency 
that the absolutist and the piagmatist can hope to 
fmd an adequate solution of the problems of reality 
and of knowledge in which their differences, 
psychological, metaphysical and epistemological, 
may finally be reconciled 

§ 426 In Absolutism psychology is almost 
completely absorbed and overshadowed by meta- 
jihysics Psychological questions are discussed for 
the most part only in so far as they seem to lend 
support to metaphysical theory. Hegel’s Pheno- 
menology and Dr Joaclum’s Nature of Truth are m 
a sense psychological, genetic and human So, too, 
is the standpoint adopted by Professor Bosanquet 
m his Logic ; for his analysis of the functions of 
thought, and his theory of the development of the 
hypothetical and universal from the individual 
judgment, aie based on a study of the human mind , 

* Kant, Werke, vol lu . p 
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chiefly, one would suppo=;c, of his own. Nevci the- 
Icss, the tendency of Absolutism is to icgaiJ know- 
ledge from the Absolute and not flora the Lnman 
point of view; to treat of knouledge in geneial, 
and then to predicate it, not of a human, but of a 
supra-human intelligence, iiliich mamfests and 
realises itself m finite centres Consequentl)'^, 
human knowledge is at bottom an illusion , its 
development is not real but apparent. TIic psy- 
chology of Absolutism docs not icvcal a dimainic 
process m time, but is rather a static analysis of 
what eternally is, into the organic differences of an 
underlying ground 

Pragmatism seeks to counteract the exaggerations 
of this static, lifeless Intcllectualism by going to the 
other extieme. Nothing is , cvciytlnng becomes 
Knowledge is a process w.thout piesuppositions or 
grounds , and it is above all things an active, In mg, 
psychological, human process There is nothiug 
static about it , nothing which has not had a hisloiy, 
and IS still destined to have a history ; nothing 
which did not begin as a postulate to some extent 
unverified and liable to change, and which must ever 
so remain All knowledge is human knowTeclgc , 
spimging fiom human needs, expiessing itself in 
human actions, leading to consequences the value 
of which depends upon their powder to satisfy human 
needs The pragmatist claims to have found as the 
result of his analysis of the process of human cog- 
nition, not a pnon forms, but postulates and 
experiments The postulatory or experimental 
theory of knowledge is a psychological theory. It 
does not enquire with the absolutist ‘ how knowledge 
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IS possible,’ but rather wh.it happens when we know 
or tlnnk that we know 

The psychological analyses upon which Prag- 
matism IS based, however, aie somewhat scanty and 
far from adequate , and to make up for this deficiency 
the pragmatist does in psychology what the abso- 
lutist does m metaphysics , he generalises categories 
beyond the limits within which they are applicable. 
Kant analysed experience and assumed that the 
categories he found there belonged to the subject ; 
Fichte analysed self-consciousness, and assumed 
that in so doing he had discovered the structure of 
Reality ; the pragmatist analyses cognition, and, 
finding that we sometimes postulate, assumes that 
wc do so always and in eveiy case Absolutism 
overcomes the Subjectuism of Kant, by making the 
Eternal Ego the subject of all consciousness and by 
transferring to Him (or It) the a pnon forms 
through which Reality is constiucted Humanism 
gets rid of the fallacy of attiibuting to the Absolute 
the pioccsses of human cognition by making 
psychology once moie a human science , but m so 
doing, it goes too far, and returns once more to a 
Subjectivism similar to Kant’s, except that in place 
of a priori forms we now have human needs and 
pui poses 

§ 427. The realist, on the other hand, is able to 
assign to psychology its due place in the theory of 
knowledge without finding himself impelled toward 
Subjectivism, and without having to invoke a 
psychology of the Absolute, of which he knows httle 
or nothing, in order to save himself from it His 
psychology is as human as that of the piagmatist. 
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He grants that all thought is purposive, and tends 
to satisfy human needs , yet by restricting puipose 
to the intent of thought and legarding satisfaction 
as the consequence rather than as the essence of 
truth he is able to find room m knowledge foi 
objective determination and real objective meaning 
He grants that action is essential to knowledge, and 
that concepts are useful tools which help us m the 
manipulation of experience , but, on the other hand, 
he insists that action is subordinate to knowledge 
quA knowledge, and that, though by action know- 
ledge IS acquired and m it is expressed, knowledge 
and action must not be confused or identified. And 
thus the realist, without reducing the intellect to a 
mere machine for the manufacture of useful symbols, 
can justly claim that knowledge is living, and, 
though he does not attribute it to the mere unaided 
intellect, can truly claim that it is real 
Again, to the pragmatist the realist concedes that 
axioms are useful as regulative principles and that 
they are derived from and may be applied in con- 
crete experience, but he denies that axioms are 
merely regulative or merely useful, or that their 
truth depends upon theu- application While to the 
absolutist he grants that axiomatic principles are 
constitutive of knowledge, and that their objective 
counterparts are constitutive of reality , but he 
refuses to identify knowledge and reality or to 
assign to axioms an a pnon birth. Thus m Realism 
the necessity and objectivity of axioms is reconciled 
with their empirical origin, and their utility as 
practical norms is found to be compatible with, nay 
more, to depend upon, their objective significance 
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Again, the empiiical origin which is assigned to all 
knowledge in Realism makes it possible for know- 
ledge to have a real and not merely an apparent 
development, and at the same time allows full scope 
for expel imcnt and for the constructive activity of 
thought , but since the realist acknowledges also 
the power of the intellect to apprehend to some 
extent the nature of real entities and the relations 
which in some cases hold of necessity between them, 
he IS not forced to explain away self-evidence nor 
to invent mythical stories in order to explain how 
what is clearly not a postulate might possibly have 
been so in its origin 

§ 428 It IS difficult to compare Pragmatism 
and Absolutism metaphysically for while Abso- 
lutism IS essentially metaphysical, Pragmatism 
professes to be unattached , and the philosophy of 
Pure Experience with which it harmonises best, 
itself tends to disruption, leading us on either to 
Monism or to some form of Panpsychism or Personal 
Idealism. Pragmatism, however, like Absolutism, 
IS idealistic in so far as it denies that the object of 
perception and thought is independent of and 
external to the mind in the realist’s sense ; but 
this does not seem to be essential to Pragmatism. 
And though the pragmatist is inclined to adopt the 
doctrine of Immanence, his philosophy docs not 
stand or fall with that doctrine Rather, it is an 
excrescence, a supplemental y theory, a confession 
of Ignorance 51s to the metapliysical relation which 
holds between mind and mind, between thought and 
reality Yet on one point theic is clearly a resem- 
blance, VIZ , between Fichte’s idea of a S3'stem of 
QQ 
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rational egos which eternally strive to realise them- 
selves, and the Personal Idealism of those prag- 
matists who conceive the universe as an aggiegate 
of rational, purposive minds, interacting one with 
another, and each striving to satisfy its needs by 
forcing a thoroughly plastic and formless matter to 
conform to its preconceived notions and hypotheses 
The later philosophy of Fichte also suggests a com- 
parison ; for his Personal Idealism eventually gave 
place to an Absolutism which was more like a 
philosophy of Pure Experience than what we now 
understand by Absolutism Compare, for instance, 
Fichte’s assertion that the Life of Knowledge is 
everything, that it alone exists, and exists of itself, 
requiring no subject in which to inhere, with the 
Radical Empiricism of Professor James in which 
substances and seh’cs are done away and there is 
left only the cognitive process, the senes of present 
thoughts or experiences which succeed one another 
and pass one into the other by continuous transi- 
tions, out of which are engendered in reflection both 
subject and object, thought and realityu 
In spite of these similarities, however. Prag- 
matism as a theory of knowledge is radically different 
from and opposed to Absolutism. It denies that 
the universe is really one, and insists that both 
methodologically and epistemologically it must be 
regarded as plural. The universe for the pragmatist 
IS not an organism, but rather a flat mosaic of which 
the parts, though mter-related, are yet distinct 
And if he sometimes seems to identify reality with 
experience, he identifies it not with the experience 
of the Absolute, but with his own experience and 
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With the experiences of other minds, tinman or 
incipicntly human Reahty may be the pioduct of 
mind, but it is the product not of a single all- 
embracmg Mind, but of the combined activity of 
many minds, past, present, and m respect of future 
realities yet to be evolved. Facts, if they are 
immanent at all, are immanent within finite human 
experiences, and not within the experience of a 
self-sufficient and eternal consciousness. The 
pragmatist laughs at an Absolute which is a higher 
synthesis of God and the devil ; and of all kinds of 
knowledge, that which he singles out as most useless, 
IS the knowledge which Absolutism claims to give. 

§ 429 The realist does not go so far as this in 
his opposition to Absolutism. He admits that both 
Absolutism and Pragmatism contain much that is 
tiuc, and that of the two from a metaphysical 
standpoint Absolutism is more satisfactory since 
it is less ambiguous, more consistent and more 
complete Nevertheless, he cannot accept Abso- 
lutism as it stands, for the assumptions upon which 
it is based seem to him wholly unfounded, and the 
conclusions to which it leads he finds to be in- 
compatible with facts. The fundamental theses 
of Absolutism have no foundation in the data of 
experience, but on the contrary, contradict many 
such data, a contradiction which Absolutism is 
neither able to explain nor yet to explain away. 
All idealists affirm that we cannot think of objects 
except as experienced, nor continue to speak of a 
piece of existence from which all perception and 
feeling have been removed. And this statement, 
if rightly interpreted, is true , but if rightly inter- 
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preted, it does not lead to Idealism For if by a 
‘ piece of existence ’ is meant a corporeal thing, and 
by the ‘ removal of all perception and feeling,’ that 
it IS possible to know that thing otheiwise than by 
means of sense-perception, then it is true that ‘ we 
cannot find any piece of existence of which we can 
still continue to speak when all perception and 
feeling have been removed, or any fragment of 
its matter, any aspect of its being, which is not 
derived from, and is not still relative to this source , ’ 
but it docs not follow from this that an object does 
not exist independently of our perception of it or 
that we cannot think of it except as actually being 
perceived. Again, psychological introspection does 
not reveal those felt-wholes of which Mr Bradley 
speaks and from which relational appearances are 
supposed not merely psychologically but really to 
emerge What ue perceive is a felt-whole, if by a 
felt-whole you mean that what is perceived is per- 
ceived all together and in a single act But what 
we perceive is perceived neither as one nor yet as 
many until we think about it, and then it may become 
either one or many, and not until it has become 
either one or many do we regard it as revealing to 
us the nature of what we perceive. On the other 
hand, it is a datum of our experience that what we 
perceive is external, independent and matenal, and 
until the idealist can explain this he is not justified 
in treating as an illusion a belief which is both 
natinal and universal and apparently has been so 
for all time 

Realism, then has at any rate this advantage, 
that it is consistent with f.-Lts which Absolutism 
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seems to deny. But I will go further than this, and 
will endeavour to show that as an explanation of the 
Universe Realism is more adequate and more con- 
sistent than Absolutism precisely in regard to those 
points where the demand of the human mind for an 
explanation is most urgent and peremptory As, 
however, the metaphysics of Absolutism is so 
intimately bound up with its theory of relations, it 
is necessary first to sum up briefly the results of 
our previous discussion of this matter 

§ 430. Almost all philosopheis now admit that 
relations are real Even the empiricist has at 
length been forced to acknowledge this truth, 
though, being unable to explain how relations are 
real, he affirms that they are real because we feel 
them, which we certainly do not. Neither the 
absolutist nor the realist is content with so super- 
ficial a view. Both attempt to explain the nature 
of relations and the connection of relations with what 
they relate. But the absolutist, assuming that 
thought (or experience) and icality are one, prefers 
to treat the matter psychologically, since for him 
what IS true of our know'ledge of relations must be 
true of relations tn rcrum natiira The result is 
that he has given us two theories which are mutually 
contradictory , for while Green, observing that our 
knowledge of relations is often prior to our know- 
ledge of the objects they relate, infers that objects 
are really subsequent to and dependent on their 
relations, Mr Bradley, observing that our know- 
ledge of relations is often simultaneous with our 
knowledge of their terms, infeis that relations and 
their terms are interdependent and mutually pre- 
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supposed one by the other But the fact is that our 
knowledge of relations may be either prior to, or 
simultaneous with, or subsequent to our knowledge 
of the objects related ; hence a psychological theory 
must inevitably lead to contradiction if applied to 
real relations Moreover, common-sense invariably 
regards a relation as arising from and as dependent 
on its terms, irrespective of the order in which our 
knowledge of relations and objects has developed , 
and this fact the Absolutist neglects altogether, as 
he also neglects the fact that relations may be 
predicated as an attribute, and m most cases as a real 
attribute, of cither of the objects related. The realist 
alone takes account of all these facts, for m his theory 
alone are relations regarded as entities belonging to 
individual objects and conditioned by qualities in 
those objects which have a real or do in regard to 
other objects, an or do which is implied in and is 
dependent upon the rational plan of the univeisc 
The realist’s theory is raoie adequate than that of 
the absolutist, and it is so because, as usual, where the 
absolutist makes general statements of somewhat 
vague import, the realist inscits a distinction, and 
so makes the statement at once more precise and 
more consistent with facts Instead of affirming 
that relations and their terms are mb rdependent, 
he affiiTOS that the terms give rise to the relations 
and the relations presuppose the terms , and instead 
of asserting that ‘ relations intrinsically modify their 
terms,’ he asserts that real relations imply a modi- 
fication in at least one of the objects they relate, 
and thus is able to avoid the somewhat absurd and 
decidedly sceptical conclusion that every httle bit 
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of additional knowledge we nrquire involves an 
intrinsic modification of every particle of the 
knowledge we already possess 
§ 431 The absolute theory of relations accounts 
largely for the unmistakably pantheistic tone of 
many of the theses of Absolutism ; while that 
ambiguity which characterises the conception of a 
relation as a something which somehow connects, 
and somehow intrinsically modifies, and somehow 
arises from and in and together with its terms, also 
characterises almost all the leading doctrines of the 
absolutist. And it is these mysterious ‘ somehows ’ 
which meet us at every turn and are not only 
unexplained but are declared to be inexplicable, 
that more than anything else arouses the anger 
and provokes the scorn of the piagmatist Yet it 
IS possible by the aid of distinctions to reinterpret 
these doctrines, almost without exception, in a 
realistic sense, and so not only to render them more 
precise and more compatible with facts and with 
(ommon-sense but also to nd them of that dangerous 
pantheistic character which seems to destroy that 
which IS most valuable to man, his freedom and his 
personality. Thus it is true that 

the unification of the manifold of the world (of human 
knowledge) implies the presence of the manifold to a 
(human) mind, for which and through the action of 
which it IS a related whole' (m the logical, but not m 
the real sense of that term). (And, again, it is trae that) 
the unification of the manifold of the (real) world 
implies the presence of the manifold to a (divine) mind, 
for which, and through the action of which, it exists 


* Prolegomena to Ethics, § 82 
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as a system of iiitcr-i dated and inter-active beings, 
constructed according to a rational plan in which each 
being has its proper place. 

It IS true also that the universe is a logical whole 
and a teleologual whole, but not that it is a real 
whole , and again that it implies a unity of Ground, 
and that a number of absolutely independent co- 
existing reals is impossible, but not that this unifying 
Ground is immanent, though the co-existing retils 
arc present to It, and exist for It, and are sustained 
in their being by It For the realist, each existing 
being IS one and individual and has its own existence 
and its own natuie, though it is wholly and essen- 
tially dependent upon the Divine Being for that 
existence and that nature, and may also in a different 
sense be dependent on another finite being for its 
existence and its nature, since it may have been by 
the action of tint finite being as a secondary cause 
that it was brought into existence in time. 

§ 432 Realism, it has been said, conceives God 
anthiopomorphicallv , but in Absolutism the con- 
ception of the universe is more anthropomorphic 
still. The absolutist, finding that man is one, 
individual, organic, and that his thoughts and 
actions are immanent w'lthin him, applies this 
conception tn the universe itself, but he forgets 
that human attributes can be predicable of God only 
in an analogous sense, and he forgets also that man’s 
thou^ht.s arc not meiely immanent, but refer to a 
something othei and beyond, and that his actions 
are tranoicnt as well as immanent Nor can it be 
Siid that the reahst is guilty of a similar illicit use 
of a catcgoiy when he says that God is the First 
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Cause of the Universe , for he docs not predicate 
causality of God in the same sense that he predicates 
it of finite agents A finite cause cannot act with- 
out intrinsic modification, and is itself caused, being 
in fact but one among a senes of causes, finite in 
jiower, extent and duration God acts without 
intrinsic modification, is the Cause of all things 
without Himself being caused, and does not belong 
to the finite scries of causes at all, but exists of 
llimsclf, IS omnipotent, omnipresent, and eternal 
The relation between God and the universe is a 
mystery and creation does not fully explain it , but 
the difference between Absolutism and Realism in 
this respect is that while the former makes th« 
relation between God and man a hopeless mystery 
and describes it in teims which, to say the least, 
sound pantheistic, the latter at any rate attempts 
to solve the mystery ; and though recognising that 
the human mind is incapable of comprehending it 
and that human language is poweiless adequately to 
express it, is careful not only to point out that 
terms are not used m the same sense when pre- 
dicated of God and of His creatures, but also to 
indicate as cleaily as is possible in what sense they 
are used And thus by clear conception and a 
coriespondingly precise use of language, he is able 
to save himself from even the imputation of 
Pantheism and at the same time to reconcile Monism 
with Pluralism. For Realism the universe is one 
and it is also many ; and m a certain sense it is 
also one in many. It is one because it proceeds 
from and is sustained in its being by one divine 
Source ; and it is many because it consists of many 
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individuals really distinct and really having a nature 
of their own It is also many in one, because God is 
‘ immanent ’ within the universe, not anyhow nor 
yet in the same way that my thoughts are immanent 
within me, but “ est tn omnibus pei potentiam, m 
quantum omnia e]us potestati subduntur ; est per 
piaiscntiam in omnibus in quantum omnia nuda sunt 
et aperta ocuhs ejus , est in omnibus per essentiam, 
in quantum adest omnibus ut causa essendi ” ^ 

§ 433. Realism does not destroy Absolutism by 
thus distinguishing ■within its vague but suggestive 
theses a sense in which they are true from a sense in 
which they are not. The reality of the Absolute 
Ground is still preserved, and so too, is the reality of 
the process by which from that Ground finite beings 
proceed, and the reality of their dependence upon it. 
Finite beings are really ‘ differences ’ and ‘ ap- 
pearances ’ of the Absolute, since they manifest in 
different ways, though always imperfectly, its 
attributes But they are not mere appearances nor 
mere differences, nor do they proceed from tliat 
Ground by emanation Finite beings, though 
essentially dependent upon the Dniinty, are yet 
distinct, having each their own nature and finite 
contingent existence ; while the Divinity itself, 
precisely because it is the Ground or Cause of all 
things, and yet is distinct, is not merely an abstract 
Ground, but a living Personality having in an 
infinite degree all that is manifested in the finite 
beings that are due to Its creative act. 

So closely at times docs Absolutism seem to 
approach to the metaphysic of Realism that the 

* Surntna Theologtca, 1. q 8, a 3 
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insertion or the omission of a few distinctions would 
be sufficient to change the one into the other By 
Professor Mackenzie and iii a certiun sense by Hegel 
and even by Mr Biadley, the leal existence of the 
so-called ‘ material ’ world is granted. “ The 
idealist,” says Piofcssor Mackenzie, “does not seek 
to rob anyone of Ins sun and planets, nor even of 
his cups and saucers To say that something is 
more than what it seems is not to say that it is not 
what it seems ” ^ And, in truth, if it be granted 
that ‘ material ’ things are ‘ less real ’ than strictly 
spiritual beings, i e , that they have the properties 
that we predicate of them physically, but have 
neither intelligence, will, nor sentience, even on 
this point there is not much difference between 
Realism and Objective Idealism, save that the 
realist objects to calling material things ‘spiritual’ 
on the ground that it is a misuse of terms The 
realist holds with Kant “ that what lies at the back 
of phenomena is the thing- in-itself which may not 
be heterogeneous ” Indeed, he w ould go further, 
and say that if the thmg-in-itsclf here means God, 
as it seems to do, it cannot be wholly hctciogcneous, 
since if God has created the universe he must have 
created it like to Himself And though the realist 
would not grant that the material world may be but 
another aspect of the Divinity, he would certainly 
acknowledge the existence of “ a thinking being, 
the signs of whose thoughts in phenomena we can 
perceive ” ® 

Thus the difference between Realism and 


1 Mind, NS 59, p 325. 
■ Werke, 111 , p. 694 
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Absolutism” in regard to metaphysics is not in- 
superable, and yet it is sufficient for Realism to be 
able to claim that it retains all that is of vital 
importance to the melaph5 sics of Pragmatism 
The unity, the changclcssness, and tlic absolute 
reality of the universe arc realised in the Divine 
Being who is one, eternal, and who alone has 
reality a sc. Yet real personality, ical activity, and 
real development exist in the cieatcd universe of 
finite and contingent beings , and this is what the 
pragmatist demands He demands, loo, a ‘ woild 
of plural facts ; ’ and this also is to be found in 
Realism, though the realist’s woild of plural facts 
and plural beings is not a mosaic, but rathci a 
system cieated and maintained m its being according 
to a definite and rational design wliicli it manifests 
Upon moie than this the pragmatist does not insist, 
and it is htUc use re-chscussmg or tiying to reconcile 
the hopeless ambiguities and obvious discrepLincies 
of an incomplete philosophy of Puic Experience 
§ 434. In regaid to Tiuth theie aie many points 
upon which Realism may be said to icconcilc tlie 
diflercnces of Absolut. sm and Piagmatism In tlie 
first place, almost all of what is positive in that 
which the pragmatist contends for m.iy be granted 
Truth IS empirically deteimined, and yet is due in 
large measure to the activity of the human mind 
It IS not static ; it dcvelopo , and m its develop- 
ment postulation, experiment and purposive selec- 
tion each play a part. And truth, when ‘made’, is 
regulative of human actions, leads to useful conse- 
quences and satisfies human needs All this may 
be granted as psychological far-t ; but in granting 
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it V. e must make cei tarn reservations Truth in the 
process of ‘ making ’ is not a passive ‘ mirroring ’ of 
fact, but truth, when made, does coi respond with 
and reveal the nature of reality Postulation and 
purposive selection are of the gieatest importance 
in the acquisition of tiuth , but aU truth is not 
obtained by postulation, nor docs selection neces- 
sarily mutilate truth, or purpose modify its content. 
All truth IS noimative, useful and satisfactory ; but 
it IS not merely normative nor merely useful, nor is it 
determined as truth by its power of giving satis- 
faction. 

The realist finding himself in agreement with the 
pragmatist on so many points in regard to the 
chaiactcristics and growth of human tiuth, must to 
some extent find himself at variance with the 
absolutist m so far as the latter denies and does 
not merely neglect these points Thus he cannot 
admit that human truth is due to the immanence 
of the Absolute within our finite minds Indeed, 
it is inconceivable that the Absolute should be 
thinking m us, since error is a fact and in it our 
thoughts go wrong. Nevertheless, Realism holds 
that human truth, in so far as it is truth, really 
manifests the thoughts of the Absolute as expressed 
in concrete facts, and really leveals m part that 
systematic and coherent Truth which the absolutist 
calls Ideal and the realist ontological, but which 
both grant to be at bottom identical with reality 
itself. The icahst, again, maintains as firmly as 
the absolutist that the concepts by means of which 
we think have real meaning and are not mere 
symbols or nouns, and that the lelations which hold 
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between these concepts at any rate correspond even 
if they arc not identical with relations and laws that 
hold m the real world Lastly, Cognition in 
Realism as m Absolutism is properly a function of 
the intellect to which in this matter other faculties 
are subordinate 

§ 435- Thus in Truth, as understood by Realism, 
arc brought together the chief charactenstics of 
both Absolute and pragmatic tiuth, but in regard 
to the criteria of truth and in regard to its ap- 
proximate character the realist finds himself at 
variance with both ‘ Useful consequences j’ and 
‘ the satisfaction of needs ’ as such do not seem to 
him to be criteria of truth at all, but rather the 
result of truth already established On the other 
hand, the necessity of application and verification in 
experience he grants , as also he grants the necessity 
of ‘ coherence ’ But neither criteiion for him is 
either universal or ultimate. The only criterion 
which at once possesses both these characteristics 
is that evidence which comes from the object, and 
which the mmd, conscious that it has not been 
influenced by subjective conditions, has carefully 
examined, and so has come to recognise for what 
it IS, a true manifestation of objective reality The 
approximate nature of human truth is also granted, 
and not meiely granted, but insisted upon by 
the realist ; yet he also insists that this approxi- 
mation does not destroy truth, and that to be 
approximate is quite a different thing from being 
subject to indefinite and intrinsic modification. 
Here he dissents from both absolutist and pragma- 
tist. Convinced that knowledge is possible, he 
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infers that the means or instruments by which 
knowledge is acquired, viz , the human faculties of 
cognition, must be veracious Hence, when by a 
process of reasoning which, as Newman says, it is 
impossible completely to analyse or adequately 
to express in woids, reason (or the ‘ Illative Sense ’) 
pronounces a proposition or a doctrine to be true, the 
realist prefers to accept this dictum of his intellect 
rather than fall mto Scepticism. 

§ 436. Pragmatist and absolutist, on the other 
hand, though the one derives the doctrine from his 
Postulatoiy theory of knowledge and the other from 
his Coheience-notion of Truth, both affirm that 
knowledge is liable to indefinite modifications and 
may become some day completely transformed 
But in spite of Dr. Schiller’s assertion to the con- 
trary, it is Pragmatism and not Absolutism that is 
most infected by this Scepticism. The absolutist 
is an intellectualist, and an mtellectuahst can hardly 
be a sceptic. He may admit that human know- 
ledge evolves ; but he is not as a rule so fascinated 
by the idea of evolution that he must needs extend 
evolution to all truths, even to those which in deny- 
ing we imphcitly affirm, nor does he feel bound to 
reduce all knowledge to a process which could never 
have had a begmning and will never have an end. 
On the contrary, he has a metaph3'sic in which 
apparently he believes, and with his view of truth 
a ‘ Corridor-theory ’ is incompatible Not so the 
pragmatist, as witness Lc Roy and Papim Le 
Roy exhorts us not to reject Aristotle and Aquinas 
any more than we reject Plato, Descartes or Kant. 
Each thcoiy is to be taken as an experience of 
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thought, a moment in its progressive life, in which 
the claim to rest thcie would engender immediately 
error, but m which the tiuth would appear, on the 
contrary, in its dynamic tendency^ And Papini, 
too, has shown that the pragmatic method is 
consistent with any philosophy. By it theories and 
beliefs are rendered plastic, w’hich, for the Floicntine 
school, is equivalent to saying that we may believe 
what suits us best, and may change our beliefs 
according to our present needs All that Pragma- 
tism excludes is the useless and the verbal. It may 
be used to establish any metaphysic , and Professor 
James himself lias offered it as a means of reconciling 
the religious demands of Rationalism with the 
empiricist’s love of facts 

That such a reconciliation is dcsiiable no one will 
deny. Indeed, it is somewhat similar to that 
which I myself have attempted And a method so 
broad and so comprehensive as to embrace stand- 
points so thoroughly opposed would indeed be 
valuable, if it could effect the reconciliation without 
destroying the validity of knowledge and the 
objectivity of truth But a pragmatic harmony 
can be brought about only by the sacrifice of these, 
and in effect is not a harmony at all. Pragmatism 
does not reconcile Rationalism with Empiricism , 
it flatly denies that Rationalism has any ground to 
stand on, as Professor James himself has again and 
again assured us Nor does it preserve that 
‘ richest intimacy with facts,’ winch is acknowledged 
to be the aim of all genuine Empiricism On the 

’Tf-tHc rfc Philmnf,! ic, v 19 6, p 419 Kcprmt from the 
M(Ul, , 15th June, 190C. 
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contrary, m order to maintain its theory of universal 
postulation, it is forced to ignore a fact which 
introspection reveals, viz , that knowledge is based 
on self-evident first principles, which cannot be 
explained away except by a violation of the funda- 
mental law of teleological interpretation, that the 
lower must be explained by the higher and not the 
liigher by the lower. 

§ 437 A pragmatic reconciliation in fact, like 
Pragmatism itself, is based on ambiguity , and, if 
possible at all, is possible only because Pragmatism 
deliberately refuses to define its terms or to determine 
precisely the meaning of its statements Pragmatism 
which began as a method for ‘ making our ideas 
clear,’ has ended by offering us a theory of know- 
ledge which is more ambiguous than any that ever 
existed before, so ambiguous, indeed, that its 
founder has renounced it and changed the name of 
his own more intelligible and more practical method 
to Pragmaticism Truth in Pragmatism is said to 
‘ happen ’ to an idea under certain circumstances, a 
statement which tells us nothing about the nature 
of truth, but leaves us in doubt as to whether it is 
or IS not to be identified with utility We are said 
to ‘ make ’ truth, which may mean either that ideas 
are the products of psychological piocesses or that 
truth has no objective counterpart Finally, we 
arc said to ‘ make ’ reality, where reality would 
ordinarily be interpreted as objective reality, but 
apparently may also signify knowledge. Nor is 
this ambiguity merely madental to the pragmatic 
method. Its ‘ large, loose way of speaking ’ and of 
reasoning is one of its essential characteristics 
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M. Le Roy insists not only that what is clear is 
uninteresting, but that “ raisonnsments sourds, sans 
paroles ni divisions, sont les seuls ficonds ” No 
wonder, then, that Pragmatism can retain, not 
merely the aim, but more than half the cardinal 
principles of Kantian Criticism, its doctrines of 
Postulation and of Reconciliation in Synthesis, its 
theory of the Constructive Activity of Thought and 
its principle of Immanence, and yet despise the mind 
of its author as a ‘ bric-a-brac museum,’ which has 
given to philosophy no idea of value that it did not 
already possess,* and scornfully describe his most 
eminent successor as a philosopher who, “ leaving to 
his disciples a glittering legacy of magniloquent but 
meaningless phrases, vanishes into thin air before 
he can be caught and questioned about the meaning 
of Ills enchantments.”* 

§ 438 If we are to judge Pragmatism by the 
purpose which it claims as its ratio essendi, Pragma- 
tism IS a failure So far from increasing the clear- 
ness of philosophic language and ideas, it has by its 
exaggerations increased the confusion already 
existing. So far from establishing metaphysics on 
a sounder and more scientific basis, it has not yet 
made up its mind what metaphysic is to be estab- 
lished. And instead of removing from human 
knowledge the taint of Scepticism, it has provided 
the sceptic with a further argument against its 
vahdity by informing him that our faculties were 
never meant to give us real knowledge, but only to 
lead to useful, practical results. Criticism as a 

* James, Jotirn of Phil , Psy and Sc Methods, 1904, p 687. 

• Schiller, Riddles of the Sphinx, p. 158. 
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method and Absolutism as a theory of reality are 
at any rate more capable of satisfying our needs 
than the useless norms and ambiguous dicta of the 
pragmatist. For Absolutism, despite its mcon- 
sistency, its vagueness, and its fondness for hypos- 
tatising psychological abstractions and converting 
logical notions into metaphysical realities, at any 
rate does not explain away knowledge, nor minimise 
the intellect, nor destroy entirely our notions of 
truth, nor even glory m its own ambiguity. More- 
over, it has a metaphysic to offer us which the 
pragmatist has not. Yet Pragmatism has its 
function in the economy of philosophic life and the 
development of philosophic thought. As the anti- 
thesis of Absolutism, it exaggerates precisely those 
characteristics of knowledge and reahty which 
Absolutism neglects, and thus, by bringing us back 
to the human point of vfew, it saves us from falling 
into errors to which the Absolute position is liable, 
and at the same time emphasises truths which are 
of the greatest value to man and of the greatest 
importance both in the theoretical and in the 
practical affairs of human hfe 

§ 439 In Pragmatism and Absolutism Herr 
Simmcl’s doctrine of dual heuristic principles or 
standpoints is illustrated. But neither Absolutism 
nor Pragmatism nor any other philosophical anti- 
theses are merely heuristic. They each have a 
certain objective validity and are capable of being 
united m a synthesis which shall reveal more fully 
the real nature of the Universe than either does if 
taken apart from the other. But in order thus to 
reconcile antitheses we must distinguish. To recon- 
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cile what is contradictory is impossible . for con- 
tradictories as such are incompatible Yet no 
philosophical antitheses are merely contradictory ; 
they are also complementary Each takes up a 
different point of view, and emphasises a different 
aspect of reality And different aspects and 
different points of view are not necessarily either 
contradictory or incompatible Hence by dis- 
tinguishing the different senses which assertions on 
either side may bear, we may be able to bring about 
a reconciliation which shall be not a synthesis of 
contradictions — for that is impossible — but a syn- 
thesis of differences which are due to the different 
points of view from which, as human beings, we 
may regard the same eternal truths 
This is what I have attempted to do m regard to 
Absolutism and Pragmatism I may have succeeded, 
or I may have failed , but, at any rate, I have shown 
that the fundamental theses of the two philosophies 
are retained in Realism with distinctions and 
reservations The realist is fond of distinctions, 
and though this tendency may at times lead to a 
‘ suUiUtas affectata nimis ct inuhhs' and to 
‘ frcBCistones mcntales et varia aha mentis otiosa 
dehria’ it has its proper function m philosophy, 
and is necessary as a prehminary to any kind of 
‘ higher ’ synthesis By distinguishing matter from 
form the Aiistotcli. a is able to maintain without 
contradiction the reality of both, and yet to explain 
matter as the imperfect manifestation and inade- 
quate expression of mind. The distinction which 
he asserts between the faculties of the human mind 
enables him to avoid those fallaaes wluch result 
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from the identification of intellect with will, or 
will with intellect, or mtcllect with sense , and yet 
to retain the unity and integrity of man and the 
reality of human personahty While the distinction 
between God and the created Universe enables him 
to reconcile unity with plurality, necessity with 
contingency, the infinite with the fimte ; and yet 
to maintain that all alike are real. Lastly, his theory 
that m cognition the object determines the mind 
explains both the certamty of knowledge and the 
objectivity of truth, and at the same time is con- 
sistent with a teleological and genetic psychology, 
allows for the growth of knowledge, admits the 
constructive activity of thought, and acknowledges 
the limitations that are due to our human ways of 
knowing and to our human points of view. 

§ 440. Realism, too, is consistent with facts and 
with the data of human experience It is a philo- 
sophy which recognises the laws of common-sense 
as in the last analysis the source whence flows aU 
certitude and truth Science and philosophy are 
but the work of common-sense earned to greater 
perfection The difference between the philosopher 
or the scientist and the man-in-the-street is chiefly 
one of degree The intellectual activity of the 
former has attained a maximum ; that of the latter 
IS spasmodic, and in intensity and in concentration 
IS comparatively feeble But the thinking of both 
IS based on experience and is governed by the same 
laws and subject to the same criteria Philosophy, 
science and common-sense must stand or fall 
together If we cannot trust the quasi-instinctive 
beliefs of the one, we cannot rely upon the more 
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delicate and intricate reasonings of the other If in 
the ordinary exercise of our faculties we may err in 
regard to fundamental truths, whose acceptance is 
universal, what guarantee have we that when 
applied to more difficult and more theoretical 
pioblems those same faculties arc reliable ^ Eithci, 
then, common-sense deceives us, and in that case 
both philosophy and science arc impossible, or the 
scientist and the philosopher should ]oin with the 
man-m-thc-street in adopting the standpoint of the 
realist. For common-sense belief in objective 
reality and in the existence of a world that is inde- 
pendent of the thinking self, arises spontaneously 
and naturally within the mind of each one of us, 
and has so arisen from tune immcmonal If, then, 
common-sense has erred m this, the most universal 
and most natural of all its beliefs, neither scientific 
reasomng nor philosophical speculation can be 
regarded as reliable in any matter whatsoever. Our 
only alternative is Scepticism. We must declare all 
knowledge impossible, and the quest of it waste of 
time , we must pronounce the problems of life in- 
soluble, and so must acknowledge that one of the 
most urgent needs of human nature is a source of 
illusion, a spnng of action which will never be 
satisfied, a purposive striving that can never attain 
its end. But this conclusion is incompatible with 
the existence of such a need and destroys tlie very 
notion of a rational and mtelligilile universe. 

§ 441. Whether, then, Realism is or is not a 
higher synthesis of Absolutism and Pragmatism, it 
IS certain that Realism is the only philosophy which 
IS self-consistent, and at the same time consistent 
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With facts And that it is possible seriously to offer 
Realism as a reconciliation of two positions so 
antagonistic as those of Pragmatism and Absolutism, 
is itself a proof that Realism is not a static theory, 
devoid of life, incapable of development, and always 
some hundreds of years behind the times. The 
philosophy of Aristotle and Aquinas has developed 
and still contains the potentiality of future life. 
Latent within it are many ideas which yet remam 
to be broken up into differences and reumted in 
higher syntheses If we take it as it was, we shall 
find that the principles which a critical regress on 
more modern positions wiU reveal, are there set 
forth ; while if we take it as it is, it can still claim 
to be the only philosophy which can show “ what 
are the universal conditions which must be satisfied 
by anything of which we can say that it is or that 
it happens.” 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF REALITY 

I AM not aware that I have used the term 
‘ independence ' in any loose or ambiguous sense , 
yet my meaning does not seem to have made 
itself clear to some of my cntics, I take this 
opportunity, therefore, of attempting to clear up 
any misunderstanding that may have occurred. 

The Notion of Independence There is a 
tendency among idealists to use the term ‘ inde- 
pendent ’ m an exclusive or absolute sense, some- 
times even to employ it as the equivalent of ‘ out 
of relation.’ This is unfortunate, for to be inde- 
pendent of anything is by no means the same as 
to be unrelated to it Nor is independence in a 
finite world ever absolute B is dependent upon A 
when (i) A IS the cause of the whole being of B, 
or (2) when A is the cause of certain modifications 
in B, or again (3) is the condition sine qua non of 
certain of B’s activities And conversely B is 
independent of A when, and m so far as, any of 
these relations are wanting But B will not be 
wholly independent of A, unless aU are want- 
ing , and this never happens In predicating 
independence, therefore, the sense in which it is 
understood should be stated, and this I have 
throughout been careful to do. 

The Independence of Finite Beings inter 
se. I assume, so I am told by one cntic,' 

» Hibhcn Journal , October, 1910. 
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“ a plurality of independent finite substances,” 
and this assumption is inconsistent with my 
theory that finite substances form a system 
governed by universal laws, that they are complex, 
that they grow by assimilation of ‘matenal’ from 
without, and that they are active as weU as passive. 
How my critic extracts the above assumption from 
such a theory, I am at a loss to understand. I 
certainly hold that finite substances are ‘ distinct ’ 
in that each has its own nature and its own 
existence , ^ but for its existence each substance 
depends not only upon God,* but also upon 
the act of another finite substance in the 
order of time,® and again for its continued existence 
upon the simultaneous activity of other substances 
which condition its own^ Finite substances are 
independent of one another only in so far as 
(i) their continued existence is not caused by the 
action of other finite substances, and ( 2 ) the 
specific character of their activities is determined 
ab tntra and directed (consciously or uncon* 
sciously) to the end for which they exist. 

Independence and Individuality It is 
further urged {loc at ) that upon the alleged 
assumption of independence among finite sub- 
stances rests my theory of their individuality. 
Since, however, I do not assert independence 
except in the sense above explained, this can 
hardly be the case. Individuality certainly implies 
the distinction of one complex whole from another, 
but it does not connote their absolute independence. 
A being is individual when it is one m that 

' Pp 350 . 36 a. ' P 349- ' P- 35* /• * P- 3SS/- 
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(i) its existence, its nature, and its attributes are 
its own, and ( 2 ) m that its activities, however 
diverse, proceed from within, from a single prin- 
ciple and are directed by that principle toward 
the development (or perseverance) of the whole. 
A quality is not individual It belongs to, and is 
dependent upon, that which it qualifies, and 
its whole function is to qualify that to which it 
belongs Nor is a part mdividual ; for a part is 
subordinate to the whole, and whatever functions 
may pertain to it are dominated by, and subser- 
vient to, the purpose of the whole A part may 
have definite character distinguishing it from other 
parts. It may also be possible in some cases to 
separate it from the whole without destroying its 
essential character But this can happen only in 
wholes which are less highly organised, and there- 
fore less perfect both in themselves and in their 
parts It IS surely a mistake to suppose that the 
vidmduahiy of the part is more perfect in propor- 
tion as its relation to other parts, and again to 
the whole, is more intimate Its character may be 
more perfect, and its functions more definitely 
specialised But if this is so, it is due not to the 
part, but to the active principle which dominates 
the whole and makes it one. The more perfect 
the character of the parts, the more completely 
are they subordinated to the purpose of the whole, 
determined by it as to their structure, and con- 
trolled by it m their functions When this is so, 
the individuality of the whole is undoubtedly 
greater, but precisely for this very reason the 
individuality of the parts is less. Cut off from 
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a substance thus highly organised one of its paits, 
and at once the character of that part is radically 
changed Its functions cease, and its organisation 
IS rapidly dissolved Why so ? Surely it is because 
the part has no individuality of its own In a 
perfect organism a part is what it is only through 
the whole to which it belongs. Its character and 
its organisation are completely dominated by the 
active principle of the whole, and apart from this 
whole have neither purpose nor meaning 

Individuality and the Absolute Apply 
this conclusion, which expenence seems to force upon 
us, to the doctrine that Reality is one and we see at 
once that the individuality of non-rational substances 
and the personality of man is utterly destroyed by 
the absolute and all-embracing individuality of the 
perfect whole to which they are alleged to belong. 
Man IS just a function of the Absolute, nothing 
more He has neither being nor purpose of his 
own As part of a Universe which is absolutely 
one and perfect in its organization, he is com- 
pletely dominated, subordinated, nay more, con- 
stituted by its purposive activity, — and this is 
a far truer sense than his hand or his foot can be 
said to be dominated by that less perfect organism, 
himself Consequently, his mdividuality, his hberty, 
his responsibility, in a word everything that he 
can call his own disappears He owns nothing, 
and IS nothing, in abstraction from the Absolute 
to which he belongs as an integral function or 
part 

Because this is so, and because it is at the same 
time so utterly repugnant to rational experience 
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and common sense, I have preferred — abstracting 
from consciousness (my critic omiLs these impor- 
tant words) — to compare the universe to a machine 
rather than to an organism * The universe is 
not a machine, for its operations and connections 
are more than merely mechanical , but still less 
IS it an organism, for its parts have real indi- 
viduality, real unity. Though dependent upon 
the Supreme Being whence all proceed, and 
though dependent also m a lesser degree upon 
finite beings other than itself, each created thing 
has in a true sense its own existence, its own 
nature, its own functions and activities determined 
from vvitlun, its own end ; and therefore may 
truly be said to be one and individual. 

The Independence of Knower and Known. 
I have been asked * to define what I mean by the 
‘ independence ’ of reality m respect of the know- 
ing mind. This I have already done in a note 
to p. 48 so far as concerns the object of external 
perception, but in order to make the matter 
clearer some further statement seems desirable 
In the first place, then, the ‘ independence ’ of 
reality is predicable only m respect of finite 
knowers, not m respect of God. The created 
universe is ‘ distinct ’ from, % e., other than, God , 
but its existence pre-supposes His knowledge of 
it. Indeed, the divine Intelligence is, as St Thomas 
says, the cause of all things that exist ® But of 
all finite knowers reality is independent m that 
(1) it does not need to enter into any finite experi- 

‘ P 363 • Mind NS 76, p 569 

• Summa Theol 1 q 22, a i. 
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ence in order to exist, nor yet (2) in order to 
‘ find its true being,’ nor ("3) when it does so enter 
IS it (reality) in any way modified Knowledge 
does not directly affect reality as such, still less 
constitute it. If it is to make a difference to 
reality, it can do so only through action, not 
through perception or thought Strictly speaking, 
it IS in my view mcorrect to say that reality 
‘ enters ’ experience It may enter the field of 
observation and so become an object of experi- 
ence, but it does not ‘ enter,’ * e , become an 
integral part or aspect of experience as such. 
Reality as expenenced, 1 e , the content of perception 
or thought, which we refer to objective reality as a 
predicate, is in part the product of that reality and 
in part the product of our minds (vide infra). Our 
expenence of reality, therefore, may be very con- 
siderably modified by our cognitive activities But 
the modification thus effected by abortive strivings 
after knowledge, does not affect the objective 
reality which we seek to know It affects only 
subjective reality, or reality as experienced, a 
reality which as such exists only within our minds. 
Its consequence, moreover, is error, not truth or 
knowledge properly so called. 

The relation of the known to the knower, there- 
fore, is not m the Scholastic sense a ‘ real ’ 
relation ; it does not mtnnsically affect or modify 
that which it relates. The relation of the 
knower to the known, on the other hand, is, as I 
have endeavoured to show in the preceding pages, 
a very real relation, implying, as it does, a causal 
dependence, whereby is produced m the mind of 
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the knower a modification that de facto corresponds 
with, or resembles, that to which it is refcried 
But in what consists, I am asked, this coriespon- 
dence, the presence of which is trutli, its absence 
Ignorance, and its distoition error Speaking from 
the point of view of the epistemologist who has 
before him both knower and known, not from the 
point of view of the knower himself to whom 
(except in reflection) is present only the known ; 
we may define correspondence as a relation of like 
to like. But how, you now ask, can immaterial 
ideas resemble material things ^ An analogy 
drawn from action and its effects may help us 
here One knows from one’s own experience that 
it is possible to form in one’s mind a plan or 
design in which various objects of definite structure 
and with definite properties and functions are 
connected together by certain laws in accordance 
with which they interact. It is also possible to 
give expression to such a plan or design, to realise 
it m the concrete Suppose that this has been 
done ; suppose that {v g) an architect has con- 
structed a cathedral or an engineer a bridge. The 
cathedral and bridge express and embody the design 
of him w^ho conceived and constructed them. 
That design is realised m them and lives m them, 
for it IS this that makes them what they are. 
The design now exists, therefore, in the real as 
w'ell as in the ideal order, and between the two 
orders there is thus a correspondence Bring on to 
the scene a student of architecture or of engineer- 
ing, and once more the ideal plan of cathedral or 
bridge will reproduce itself. Through the instru- 
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mentality of the concrete real objects, there will 
arise in the mind of the student an idea which 
corresponds with that conceived by architect or 
engineer and embodied in the objects they ‘ create ’ 
And the correspondence is in both cases twofold. 
The architect does not merely conceive a cathe- 
dral built according to certain laws, he imagines 
(or pictures) it so built, and his cathedral realises 
both image and concept So too with the student, 
who not only sees a sensible object which he calls 
a cathedral, but also understands the idea which 
it expresses, the idea which, objectively realised, 
makes it what it is. 

So it IS with all knowledge The universe and 
every finite being within the universe, is the 
expression, the realisation, the concrete embodi- 
ment of an idea conceived in the mind of God, 
and in so far as the universe and things within it 
are known by us, that idea reproduces itself m 
our mind through the instrumentality of the 
objects in which it is embodied There is in both 
cases, theiefore, correspondence between idea and 
reality , but in the first case it is the reality that 
IS created like the idea, and in the second it is the 
idea m our mind which is determined through the 
object in its own image. Knowledge is thus 
the converse of action or ‘ creation.’ In ' creation ’ 
the idea (itself existent in a mind) pre exists reality ; 
in knowledge it is reality that pre-exists and is 
reproduced in mind. It need hardly here be 
pointed out that this view does not mean that our 
cognitive faculties are purely passive potentiae. 
On the contiary our mind itself constructs jilans 
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or theones by w Inch it seeks to explain phenomena. 
In our search for truth we both ‘ invent ’ and 
‘ interfere ’ Inteiference is necessary in order that 
the objects in which we are mterested and no 
others may be allowed to act upon our senses 
Invention is necessary becisise our data are incom- 
plete. But if we are to know truly, neither our 
inventions nor our interference must modify 
those facts we seek to know and explain The 
purpose of our interference is merely to render 
the facts more manifest , and these same facts 
must in the end be the criterion whence we judge 
of the validity of theoretical constructions Con- 
clusions deduced from theory must coincide or 
correspond wnth the observed facts which it is the 
aim of theory to explain, — and the existence of 
correspondence in this case must be proved 
Observed facts, too, as subjectively appichcnded, 
must correspond with facts as they are m reality , 
but here no proof is either possible or necessary, 
for the correspondence of facts qua observa- 
tions and qua realities is not itself a fact of 
observation, but rather a condition of the true 
observation of fact. Only on this condition can truth 
be attained, and our theories about the universe 
approach nearer and nearer to that ideal plan or 
design which exists in the mind of God and is 
embodied in the reahty He has created. 
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83 /, 201 , controls nervous 
impulse 630 /, functions of 

39 '/. 395. 4 ' 3 . 4 'S/ 594. 634/; 
power of, vanes 637, 'pure' 
133, 190 544, relation to 

cerebral process {qv), to will 
186/203 415,417, Schiller's 
account of 190/, trustworthy 
636/, V Thought 
Intellectuahsm 6, 91 /, 540, 558, 
596/, 654, 671 

Iiiltllcilus ageni et passivits 391/ 
Intelligence as Ground 230; 
creative 13, 280, out of time 
279 /, perceptiie 189, Z17, 246, 

523 

Intent 70, 194 474. 575. 634/ 
Interaction, individuality deter- 
mined by 355, link between 
knower and known 331, 344/ 

37b/ 

Interest, function in kn 70, 15s, 
544/, 578, 618 , theoretical and 
practical 530, 603, 

Intiojection 312 / 

Introspection 36, 75/ 

Intuition 66, 86, 152, 154, 158, 
165, 200 2S4, 313, 4 i 3 . 4 'Si 5 S 7 . 
559 . bos/. bi8 

yiHfES, IViLUAM 15, 18, 21/, 
55, 73, 79, 92. 120, eh V, vt, 277, 
fk Xi. 321/, S33f 376. 420. 42 
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432, 470. S3^f‘ 544/ relativity of, 0 Faculties, Per- 

5^3/' 572. 57S/1 587.J'9r/, 598.' sonal tinge , reversals in (7 ti ) . 
603 fits J, C)^ii,b^2 theory of, v Epistemology, 

Joachim 7, 13, 432, 306/, 515/, whole of, not true 530, 568. 

519. 530.622,653 

Judgment,* pnon 209/, , Lagraxge 

Bradley's theory of J02J , Laplace 472 
Critique of 8, 216/ 423/, 651 Larmot 405, 42S 
empirical 210 /, 4167. 636 , lEauu/iifr'i principle of Conserva- 
determinant and reflective 218 . tion of Mass 464 

isolated 508. ^12/, 519/1 521/. Laws, eiii/iiiciif 488/, relation of 
532, olijectucly determined theory to 491/, 503 , o/T/ioiigAf 

636, quality and quantity of I47/, 512, 517/, 605, u Contra- 

247 /■ subject-predicate form diction, principle of. physical 
of 245/ 363/. necessity of 20, 407/, 

scientific 476 /, 561 , approxi- 
Xaxtz, s/, i^fii 73/77.87/; mate 464/, 476/, as conven- 
gij, 127/, 155, 1S6/, 202/, ,205/ 11005464, as symbolic formula 

238/. 250/ 255, 2S1/ 289,341/, 460/, 464, 470, 476, 488 , reri- 

4S3f- 429. S«8. 532. 651/ 655, fiabihty of 413, 458/ 466. 474/. 

667.671 490/. 497/. 502/ 

KtpUt 441 Least Energy (j v ), Principle of 

Knoner and Known 140, r6o, Leibnitz 5/ 

>70/. 303/. 33J/ 341/ 375/. Ee Roy 1^,21,296, 298, 302,425, 
u Knowledge, conditions of 453, 464, 46711, 470, 494, 

Knowledge i, 375, 417 , absolute 583, 591, 671 674 
11, 88, 24a, all, dented from Leucippus ^2 
sense experience 99/ III/, 192. [Light, tteory of 381,443,501/ 
Z03, 376/ 382, 390 , alters Life, alternating character of 
reality 326/ 345, 576/, an 527/, v Organism 
abstraction 329, as habit 142. Limit, mathematical 370 
jriT/, 417 , as organic whole 7, Line, straight, determined by 
246, 508 , as system of relations two points 444 /, impossible 

7/ 227/ 231, 266/ 318 , causal to dchne 399, 401 
theory of 374/. 391/ 416/, Local signs 389 
conditions of, in Keahsm 29, | Localisation v Sensation 
83,88. 154/, 25 o,cA nil, xi». XV, I Locke, 6, 73, 219, 227 
416/, in Green 226/, in James I Lorfgr, Sir Oliver ^2S 
332 / . in Kant g /, 238/ ' Logic, Formal 244. 250, 253, 547, 
in Mach 452/, in Schiller C05, 641, 645, 649/, of Hegel 

3to/, extent of 456. growth 253/ 433, of Kant 214, of 

0*4. 7/. >8, 125/, 230, 283/, Pragmatism 433, 539 /; of 
39*/. continuous 431, prin- Reality 13, 250, 253, relation 
ciples governing 423/ 428/ to Science 449 
506 , relation to validity 403. I.oienU 428 
ch XVI, 524, 6og f , iinpos- Loivatchewsht 
sible in pragmatic theory 155 
577. 580/. origin of 209/ 266 
374/, peculiar to man 365, 416 , 
permanence of 434/, 440/ , pos- 
sihle 27, 421, 610, 624, 670, 


U/-IC// 19 23, 164, 195, 296, 3rs. 
1 45^1, 169/ 477 
fl/.irt(iit7t 96/ 1*3, 257, 344, CO7 
umbranehe 
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Man, finite character of -^48 , 
Greui's account of 230 /, 2S2 /, 
key to universe 205, ti lluman- 
ism , measure ot all things 
573/, nature of 373/, relation 
to God {q v) , to universe 364/, 
45' I 592. 595 • """y 28 j, 

293. 373. 416 

M ariott's law, discussion of 488/ 
Mass, conservation of 464, 
nature of 461, 497 
Mathematics, application of 556, 
5G1 , validity of 20S, 212, 605 
Materialism 31, 451, 502. 595 
'latter, active and passive prin- 
ciples in 442 , as relations 227 /, 
as sensation 181/, 452 /, con- 
tinuity of (q V j , tlectron- 
theory of 399, 428 , formless 
impossible 330 , plasticity ol 
126. 300/. 328/, psychical 
nature of go, 285, 344/. 607, 

V Panpsychism ; ti KealiLy 
Matter and form, in Aristotle 

331 /, 461 /, G76 , in Chemistry 
461/, in Kantars, m Schiller 
154. «57. 300/. 322, 328/ 
n/iuaell 503 

Mayir's principle of Conservaiion 
of Energy (q v.) 

McDaiigall 379 
Mclaggart 13 

Meaning, as consequences 542 f, 

V Content , relation to appli- 
cation 559 , V Kelerence, 
objective 


346 /i 377/. 644/: personal 
tinge in 22, 574 , relation to 
Epistemology (q v ) , to Prag- 
matism (q V ) ; to Psychology 
93/, 120 , to Science (q v ) 
Method, Critical, v Criticism ; 
Pragmatic iqv); Scientific, 
V Physical Science 
Methodological postulates 130 
Milhaud 19, 22, 464, 583, 612 
AT ill, J S 184, 305, 315, 336 
Mind actuates body 308, 340, 
indiv iduality of 292/, 309, 335 ; 
meaning of 30S , method of 
treating of 197/, reality the 
work of 300/, 302, 457, 467, 
5S5, G59, relation to matter 
34/. 74/. 107/. 309. 312, 316, 
3*8, 330. 452 

Minds, conterminous 308 /, 333, 
337 , intercommunication be- 
tween 308/, 312/, 332/, 342 
Monism 533 /, 569 /, 652, 665 , 
and Phil P E 334 /, 657 
I Mnutaigiie 21, 176 
Made, G E 30, 98, 176 
I 3roral Ideal 131 
Motion, implies a cause 409 f, 
I Laws of, valid but not axio- 
matic 407, 409 /, 441, 464, 469, 
490, 500/ relativity of 441, 
629/, Time and Space as 
measure of 249 
Mulhr 379 

Muscular Sense 386, 390 


Measurement, always approxi- 
mate 480 /, involved in {Name, idea (jt») not identical 
scientific definition 47S , with 

objectivity of 249 Naturalism 595 

Mechanical interpretation of the Nature complete phil of, im- 
physical world 3G3, 451, 4G9, possible 364, m Bradley 236, 

4S7, 503/ Pichte 221 f. Green 227 /, 

Mechanics, principles 407 f Hegel 223 /, 242, Kant 9, 131. 

Mediating notions 299, 426 / 209, Schelling 222 ; in Phil it 

Melhiie 514 la ConUngence 20 

Memory 36, 53/ 142, 380,631 / Necessary Being 342/, 646 
Meta-g..omelry 433 444/ Necessity, hypothetical 511 /, 

Metaphysics, aim of 597 , 516 /, intrinsic 11 Axioms, 

attempts to re-establish G /, Truth, necessary, Kant’s expla- 

15/652,674; methotf of 256/ nation of 240 f, physical 20. 
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^ f, subjective 555 f, 579. (7 w ), between phjsical theory 

583, 608/. 615 and empiricalfact 554/ 

Needs, human, constancy of 469 Piimciiides 3. 
imply unit} of (jiound 340 / Pascal 4^6 

must be satisfied 5S7, 596 / f 452,4571 460/, 462/ 
618, theoietical and practical Pliici, C S 14/ 18, 24, 133 161, 
68 /, 518, 606 , truth (j » ) rela-' 206 296 322/, 431 , 590, 673 
til e to Perception, Ansloteliaii view of 

Negatiie judgment 247 f ch \iv,andcf 377*1, Bradlcj s 

Neo Kant'amsm 12 / account of 101 / 107 /, 234/ 

Nerve terminals, difterentiation external 39/, implies thought 

of 380. sensation in 388/ 84, no, 143 /, 180 f, implies 

Nervous impulse 379/, 630/. universal (7 «) ideas, influence 

processes v Cerebral, Physio- of subjective factor in 457 /, 

logical processes . tissue, difler- 575 /. 627 /, v Illusions , not a 

entiation of 3S0/ form of infeience 45/. 394/, 

NeLiiian 596. 647 /, 671 object of, determines con- 

Ntuton 315,407, 409/. 441 /, 464 tent 42/, 47, 376/, 386/, 416, 

469, 472 distinct 35, 40/ 48 109/, 113/ 

Nominalism 167/ 175, 17S. ibi /, 344. °ot a fe'l 

/’Notions, ultimate 165, 369, 375 vvhole4i /, 89, 105/, 116/, 6C0 , 

392 /. 394 / 399. 401 /, 446 of distance (j v ) , of own body 

V Concept Idea 48 /, phj siological process 

Number, implies finite oojects underlvmg 381 /, 3S4/ 632, 

248 purposiie V Purpose, selec- 

tive V Selection, sensation as 
Object, distinction of, from the ui quo of, v Sens ition , 

subject (7 V ) , of sense per- Strong s account of 177 / 30S, 

ception V Perception Percepts have meaning 52/, 

Objective Evidence » Criteria never identical 30S , relation 

jObjfctiveldealism v Absolutism to sensation-complex 46 /, 51 / 

Objectivity, how explained Personal equation 481 500 
Pragmatism 173 /, 302, 30b, 1 Personal Idealism 25, 187, 309/, 
534. 577/ 579 5&I /. ml 335. 34' /. 344. Cja, O57 / 
Absolutism 284 /, 'normal Personal 'tinge' 22, 510, 516, 
22, 453. 467/, 583/ 613/ 574/, 580 

Occam 14 Personality 25, 187, 282/, 307/, 

Organism as vehicle of Eternal 341 / 52C, 534, 068 
Consciousness 231 282/ 525/ PJlctdcicr 2iq 
decay of 357 /, 360 /, nature of .Phantasm 392 /, 406 
290/, 352, 357/ v|p! enomenalism 294/, in Kant 

Origin and validity of kn 205/, 212 /. 282 

208/. » Knowledge [Philosophy dc I’Aclton [qv], 

Osta.fl(d 23. 315. 477 dc la Coiitnigciice {q v ) , of 

Pure {q V ) Experience , rela- 


Paxpsychism 310, 331 /, 335, 337 
342 , 345, 657. 

Pantheism 663 / 

Papim 24, 671 / 

Farallelism, psycho - physical 


tion to common-sense 26 /, 

677/ 

Physical Science, aim of 23, 
451/, 461. 474/. 487. 494/. 
528 5S3 , concepts of 414, 

461,466, ^6fi their validity 
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414, 490. 496/, 5o3/,dcfini 16/, ch v, 301/. 305 543/654/, 

tions ol {j j ) , evolution ol ciiticiscd 151/ 154/, 193,561, 

469, lawb of (y 11 ) , method of 654/, ori(,in of 132/ 

407, 413/, 462, 464, 492/, 561 , Poleiitia, active and passive 355/, 
no axioms in 406/, 465/, Piag 363 376/. 3Sz. 39i/. 405i 442, 
matism in 19/, 21 /, 317, ch v Achts 
XVII, 5b7 , Realism compatible Piactical Reason v Reason 
with 451 /, 460/, 472 /, Piactice, contiolled by idea 64, 

ch xviii , relation of theory to reality relative to 25, 544 , rela- 
empirical fact 453 /, 462 /, tion of kn to 14, 68, 298, 

487 /, 492 /, 494 /, 643/, 316, 327, 454/, 457, 460, 545, 

relation to Psychology 456, 61S / 

467, Relativism in 319, 340, Piagmatic Method 14/, 155, 20611, 
452, 5&3 , sensation as data of 420, 672 / 

23. 452, 454 /, 477 , subjective Pra^maticism 590,673 
element in 457/, symbolism Pragmatism aim of 15/, 652, 
in tgv), stages in develop unrealised 674 , ambiguities of 


ment of 453 , theories in, lenta 
tive 439/ 4&8 , useful 4947, 
validity of 463/, 467/, 491, 
49S/. 502/. 554 , 643/ 
Physiolcgical pioccss in percep- 
tion ({ B ) , in sensation (y i ) 
relation to intellect, v Cerebral 
process 

I’hjsiology relatton to Psycho 
logy 299/, 311 

Place 249 , as common nucleus 
of peiception 30S /, 334 / 
Plasticity of expel lente 12C cf 
matter (y u ) , of leality 300 / 
Plato 3 96 5)5, 671 
I'leasure and pain 30, 105, 287 /, 
311 

Pluralism 309/, 33), 339 342/, 
652,658,663668 asnormaiivc 
principle 533/, 569/, 

Plurality , contradictory 234 , im- 
plies unity 2&0, 663/ 

Powcate, 19 , 21 /, 315 , -fSSf- 46 ». 
46s f, 470. 499. 503. 554 . 583 « 
612 t 

Positivism 31, 127, 315 
Postulates, axioms as (y v ) , in 
Physical Science 407, 463/, 
origin of 135, 154/ 

Postulation, in Rant 92, 127, 129/ 
212 /, in other philosophies 
127/, in Realism 391, 415 561. 
in Science 159, 407, 462 / 475 , 
pragmatic doctrine of univ ersal 


322 /, 673/, definitions of 17, 
124/, 199, exaggerations of 
132/ 192/. 634/, French 19/; 
German 19, 22/, influence of 
evolution in, ch vii , practice 
and principles inconsistent 
200/, psychology of ch v, vi, 
VII 654 /, relation to Abso- 
lutism 14, 124, 128/, 304/. 334. 
651/ 657/. 671/ 675/ to A- 
prioiism iS 20, 155, 305/, 332, 
to Aristotle 156 /, 332, to 
Criticism 12S /, 651 /, to 
Lmpiricism 305, 672 /, to 
Metaphy sics 14 /, 24 /, 295 /, 
304 322/ 420, 657/, 671/, 674, 
to Rcvvman 647 /, to Personal 
Idealism (y v ) , to Phxl de la 
Coiilingence (y v ) , to Phil P E 
(y i ) , to Realism 536/, 655 /, 
6bS /, 676 /, to Scepticism 15, 
315, 328, 345 422, 424/, 432, 
562, 61 1, 023 /, 636 674, to 
Subjectivism 572 /, 581 /, 608, 

655 

Predication, kinds of 366 /, 
V Subject and predicate 
Pieperception 633 
Piesence in idea 53 
Piesentation Uradley’s account 
lor /, V Perception 
Pressure 381 / 

Picsfon 477 / 

Preternatural phenomena 438 
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Primary qualities 384 / 

Principles, ultimate v iVvioms. 

Probabilities, sum of 646 / 

Process and product 106/, 120 /, 
270 

Projection, significance of external 
3f>9/ 

Proof of existence of God (? » ) , 
reciprocity of 529 /, 647 / 

Protagoreanism 3, 549 /, 573 /. 
618 

Psychological Method, The 197, 
199 

Psychologist's fallacy, The 73, 86. 

Psychology, Analytic 1S6 /, 
Caird's view of 78 /. Genetic 
ch vii , of Absolutism (g v) , 


2VJ f, 232/, 246/, 266/, 273/, 
401 /, 403, 515 , objictivt 26, 
103, V Perception , of judg- 
ment [g v) , predication of, 
not contrad.ctory 366 , pnmaiy 
3S4/, relation to quantity 314, 
528 , to substance 353/ 
Qualities, synthesis of, in thing 
-S°J 

Quantity, equations express 
iclations of 410/, of judg- 
ment 247 /, relation to sub- 
stance 353/ 

Radical Empiricism 141, iCj, 
171 /. 305 /. 337. 34°/. Cji’ 
Radio-activity 426 /, 443 


of Bradley ch iv , of Criticism 
73/ 87/, of Kant 77, 87, 92/. 
186 /, 202 /, of Locke 73 /, 
78 /, of I’ragmatism (j a ). of 
Realism (} a ) , 1 elation to 
Epistemology (j a ), to Ph 3 sics 
456,467, to Metaphysics a ), 
Transcendental 77 
Psycho physical Paiallelism 299, 

3 ”. 338 

Ptolemy 440 

Puie Experience, data of 34 /, 
definition of 297, existence ol 
297 , nature of 312 f 
Pure Experience, Phil of 24 So, 
141, 173/, cn 41 , 411 , 451, 457, 
536 584/, 586, 652, aim of 24, 
313/, 325 , disruptive tendency 
of 309/ 321, 334, 336/, 339 /, 
342/, relation to Momsm 309 / 
334. 338. 657 , to I'ragmatism 
and Humanism 160, 164, 189, 
Z 95 /. 317. 322 / 331. 419 /. 
dS 7 /, to Realism 336 /, 338, 
343/, to Science 450/, 457 
Purpose, function of 63 /, 69 415 
474/, 656, lu Sense pel etp- 
tion 42 /, 68 , influence ol, 
exaggerated in Pragmatism 16/ 
19. 64/, 125 193/ 457/ 5 U/ 
575/, 618, O33/, notion of. Us 
origin 395/ 

Quaiiiy and Relation loO, 


Rankine 315 

Rationalism 6, 8, 10, 91, 305, 
672 / experimental 315 
RauUttson 435 

Reaction, in third laxv of Motion 
411/, modifies eflect 359/, 
of inanimate objects 326 / 
Realism and Common -sense 
25/. C77 f, and Physical 
Seicpce ch xviii, as hig'iir 
synthesis of Absolutism and 
Pragmatism 31, 347, O51 /, 
675/ essence of 6zi , in Ixant 
213/, 'Xew' 4, 30, 176, 
objections to 177, 365/, prag- 
matic \ due of 323/, psycho- 
logy of, ch 1, 11, 420, 655/. 
relation to Phii PE (yr ), 
Scholastic 25 /, ch xm, xiv, xv 
xxiii , Scottish School of 4, 30, 
Reality PS experience 97 /, 175 f, 
296/ 302, 3Db, 310/. 31b, 325, 
536/ 545/. as Knowledge 12, 
219, 221, 224, 318, 658, as 
organic whole ii, 14, 223/, 
290/, 363 400, 523, 621, 663/, 
as prcseiiti rl in ‘ this ' 102 /. 
Ill/, 234 f, 285 , as sensation 
454 / P ^1 uter , as Sentient 
Experience 82, ch iv, 270, 
537 /. as subject of all judg- 
ments 103/, 108 /, 233, 522 , as 
system ol lational Egos 22 1 /, 
342, 657/, as system of itU- 
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tions 13, 227 /, 266. 279/. 318.. Regulative principles 130, 216, 
as systematic whole 363, 400 /, 218 , v Axioms 

S23. as '1 bought 12 /, 14, Si f,\Reid 30 

91, 121,189,254,268,284 429/, Relations, all knowledge (^z;)is 
467,506,518, belief in 26 42/' of. Aristotelian theory of 272, 

55 /, 67S, 11 External woild , 400 /, 662 . Bradley's theory of 

cinnot bo discrepant 13, 94 269, 661/, conjunctive and 

232 /, degrees of 224, 23S, disjuiiclue 56, 305/, definition 

2SO, 522 determines thought, by means of 400 /, due to 

V Assent, Content , distinction thought 106, 120 , external 233, 

of appearance from, v Appear- 271, 276 /, 508 , felt- 55 /. 169/. 

ance, implies e\peiience gg f 173, 192,305/, Green's theory 

281, 5S5 , implies spiiitual of 227/, 266/, 279/, 661/. 

principle 228 /. indeterminate Hume’s view of 207/, imme- 

V Indeterminism, (the) making diate apprehension of 157/, 

of 155, 29S. 300/, 322, 324/. i67.4I4/.5S7.56o/.s6s,6os/, 

327. 580, 614. 673, nature of irreiersible 433, 540. 557, 606 , 

(Bradley) 1 12, 233 /, no a priori modify their terms 508/, 520 /, 

schema of 75, 243/. 251 /. not necessary 402 /, 406, 414, 417, 

always sensible 55 /, 145. 169 /, 561, 637 , of God to creatures 

192, one and iiiduidual 13/, (y 1/ ) , »iirio;iii275, 278, real 54, 

91. 94, III/, 1 16/, 122/, 225. 27s/, 305, V Quality 

232 /. 266, 271, 289. 503, Relativism 319/, 359, 527/, 568, 

V Monism, Pantheism , origin v Knowledge, 'Truth 

of 330 /, plasticity of 300/, Religious belief not kn 434, 
ti Matter , possibility of know- 436/, 
ing, las It IS 345, 576 /, 580, Renoiw.er 13, ig, 266, 319 
585, 678 /, ‘primary' 15 1 /, I^evei sals of previous truth 438/, 
323/. 545/. She, psychical 440/. 524 
nature of 97 /, 102, 232, 268, Rcy.Aoel yr,//, 536, 548, 583, 609 
286. 310, 421 /. rational struc- Rtemann 444 / 
ture of 13, 58, 119, 251, 363/, RksscII, B 30 
400, 416, 516, 646, 662 , rela- 
tivity of, to faculties 573/, to ST T/fOUAS,v Aquinas 
practical life 25, 544, trarsper- Satisfaction, as criterion (7 ») of 
ceptual 584. 586 , (the) work, of Truth, essential to Truth 
Mind (j V ) , V Being, External (? v ), natureofbiy/, relation 
world tokn 194,610,617; v Truth, 

Reason, autonomy of 131, func- relativity of. 
tion of 429, V Intellect, Ideas 

of Pure 213, 216, Pure and Scepticism, Absolutism (qv) 
Practical 19, 130/, 216/, 423, tends to, and Kant 5/ 
Schillei's account of 190 /, 8 /, 219 , as alternative to 

Reasoning, natureof4i5, 417,647 Realism 678/; dogmatic and 

Reconciliation of Antitheses in practical 421 , in Science 21, 

Higher (7 v ) Synthesis 433, 443, 446 /, 471 , not justi- 

Reference, objective, a function of hable 433, 4;6/, 471, 523/, 

thought 28, 54, 81, 1 16, 175/, relation to Pragmatism {q v ) 
393, an accident 173/, 192 SJiW/iiig 13, 222. 224 
296. essential to truth and 'ichilUi , FucditcJt 226, 
error 625. \i>cnillir,F.C. S 15/, 22, 24, 34 h. 
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37 m, 83, ch V, 187, c)i VII, fimclinn of 3S3/, 3SS/. fusion 

206 «, 239/, 259, eh XI, olj.So, ‘ las ' of 3SS , lor.ili- 1. 

334. 345. 433. 457. 459. 470. 536. 'lo'i of 49/. 3S9/. naturi. ol 1: 

S 43 f. SSS J- 565 l<^n j<S 73 f, 3S9. not kn 2S, 1,5, lu . 

5S3 «, 589. 593. 607. 6/j/.' object of external ptreepuon 

635.671 25 47/, 50 179. 371 . pIiJMo- 

Scholastic principles 4, 29, 34S/, logical piocessnnilLrljinR 376/. - 
359. 389/. 379/. possibiht} of 33O , ‘ qu^ 

Scholasticism Pieface, ch xiu, .lity' of 379, 3S2/, 105 rehitiMp 
mv, XV, \xiii. V Realism .‘of 628/; resembles its cause 

Schopenliaiici 226 ' 374 , 376/, 389, seat of ^88/, 

Science, abstract character of. synthesis of, objectively deler-.e 

differs m depree 404/, aim ol mined 387 
23, 403/. critique of 19, rela- Scnsatlonali'.m, 452, qfio, O52 - 
tion to metnphjsics 21, 449/. .Sense, in iiscidar 49, 380, 390, o 
460/, suBcested Critical method sight 3S3 /, ihs /, of tone.. 
5 /. and rragmatic Method 385/ 

15/, 133/, 301, 450 , V I’hjsical Sensc-pcrception v Perception 
Science Seiisibile commune 3S4/, /jD/iiioii 

Scottish School 430 ' 382 


Selection 43 6S/, 249, 32i|! 392;! Senses, the 4.8 /, how far trust- 
458. 532, 576, 579 , and objective worthy 625 / 
validity 70/, 457/, 474/" 613, Sentience, relation to Tlioqglit 
€34/, m scicntihc definitions 

479/ Sentient expciience. Reality as 

Self, as groupof scnsations455/, ch is 
distinction of, from not-scif Scries, implies unity 341 
81/, 85/, 102/, 109, 152, 213, SlmJ„cilh OH 34/. 

22 "/. 234/. 284. 312, 343, 534, 79 / 

in Phil P E 24, 296, 306/, I irA, fjfiiiy 525 

313. 339/ . reality of 285, 340/, Stmmel Georg jq, 23, 299/, 52^'/, 

unknosi able 652/ 543, 545, ;e\7f,SJO], 567/. 


Self-con sciousness. 


57 "/ 583/. 611, 613. 649. 675 


221 /, in Green 230, in IleRel] Solipsism 325, 334, 572 
II. 223/, 242, 253, in sense-lSpace. as common nucleus of 
perception 36 39/. " "4/, 177/. | perception 308/, 334/, implies 
343, ‘substance' implied in] imperil clion 372. m Eiadlcy 


ScTl-evidcnce of Truth, due to 


2S7 , in Kant 92/, in what 
sense a tonlimiiim 3G9 /, origin 


habit 316 , not alwajs apparent 
500 /, V Criteria, Iruth, 
necessary 

Sensation, as data of science 23, 
452. 454 /, 477 , as diflcrcncc of 
energy (q v ) , ns nl quo pa- 
cipitur Aof, so, 51/, 179/, 371, 
37S, 384, aiS, as object ul 
internal perception 49/, as 
quality of object 41/, 50/, 
177/, 266. 374. chnotie 10, 
34 1 , -complex V Perci pt , 


of notion of 24,8/ our. three- 
dimensional 38O /, 444/. pe'r- 
ccplion of 386 /. \alidity of 
conceptual 444 / 

Species find Genus 250 /. 
iypccHs siiisibilis 37),4ifi, eiipiessa 
377. 382/. 'Uipu:. a 377. 379, 
385 , intdUiithdis 374, 406 
Specific energy of ihc nLT\ es 379 / 
bfinccr 127 

t Spinoza 5/, 357, 40S/. 412 
I Spiritual natuie of matter 344/. 
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Va/iiim.,lr 77 

>^aliditj of universal [q v ) ideas . 
pnablem of, ils relation to 
MeUph} SICS 419/, relation to 
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